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JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of men 
who've found the per- 
fect shave—the cool 


shave with 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 





to avoid SORE THROAT... 





Tests show amazing power 


against bacteria 


Kills typhoid germs in 15 seconds 


“ORE 
M some 


gerous, have their begin- 


diseases, 


than fifty 


slight, some dan- 


ning in the nose or throat. 
Therefore, an irritated throat 
demands immediate attention. 
It may be the symptom of a cold 
—or worse. The germs causing 
the irritation must be killed be- 
fore they get the upper hand. 
Listerine, used full strength as 
a gargle, is a powerful aid in kill- 
ing germs. Repeated tests by 
laboratories of national repute 
prove it. For example, Listerine, 
full strength, in 15 seconds de- 
even the virulent M. 
Aureus (pus) and B. Typhosus 


(typhoid) germs. 


stroyed 


Yet Listerine is so gentle and 
safe it may be used undiluted in 
any cavity of the body. 

Now you can understand why 
millions rely on Listerine to 
avoid ordinary sore throat and 
colds entirely, and to check them 
should they gain a throat hold. 
You'll be amazed to find how 
quickly Listerine brings relief. 

If, however, a feeling of sore- 
ness persists, call your physician. 
It is no longer a matter with 
which an antiseptic can deal. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine 
handy at home and in the office, 
and at the first sign of throat ir- 
ritation gargle repeatedly with it 
fullstrength. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A. 









and COLDS 





Prevent a cold 


this way? 
Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start 
when germs, carried by the 
hands to the mouth on food, 
attack the mucous mem- 
brane. Being very delicate it 
allows germs foothold where 
they develop qui@kly unless 
steps are taken to render them 
harmless. 

You can accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with List- 
erine, as many physicians do, 
before each meal. Listerine, 
as shown before, is powerful 
against germs. 

Use only a little Listerine for 
this purpose—and let it dry on 
the hands. This simple act 
may spare you a nasty siege 
with a mean cold. 

It is particularly important 
that mothers preparing food 
for children remember this 
precaution. 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 









































Those who have experienced Mono- 
coupe flying enthusiastically acclaim the 
sturdy riding qualities and simplicity 
of control. 

The Monocoupe is recognized by the 
air-minded public as the outstanding 
achievement in aviation today. Especially 
designed by skilled aeronautical engi- 
neers to place within the reach of the 
private owner, swift, economical trans- 
portation with utmost safety. 

Indicative of the fact that Monocoupe 
is fulfilling the ever-increasing demand 





Flying is 
Simplified 
Fl ying 


Price $2675 
Flyaway at 
Moline, Il. 


for private flying, comes this interesting 
statement regarding airplane production 
for 1928: Of the total government ap- 
proved airplanes produced by all manu- 
facturers during the entire year, more 
than 10% were Monocoupes built and 
sold in only six months. 


“Simplified Flying” is profusely illus- 
trated and written in everyday language 
by a layman flyer. It explains in non- 
technical terms the fundamentals and 
laws governing flying. Send for this in- 
teresting booklet today. 


MONO-AIRCRAFT, Ive. 


Moline, Illinois 


FREE 


MONO-AIRCRAPFT, Inc., Moline, Illinois 


Clip and mail this coupon for your copy of “Simplified Flying.” 
Don't delay—only a limited supply of this edition is available. 


Please send me, without obligation, “Simplified Flying.” I am enclosing 10c to cover handling. 
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THIS MONTH 


SERIALS 


The Stolen Millionaire 


by Seldon Truss 22 
Edison Marshall 62 


SHORT STORIES 


The Crystal Gazer . . . . . by Harvey Fergusson 32 
Mr. Pottle and the Russian Prob- 

lem . by Richard Connell 44 
Life Never Happens . by Mildred Cram 50 
Speed by John N. Greely 58 


George F. Worts 68 


ARTICLES and FEATURES 


What! No Blue-Prints? . .. . 


The Most Dangerous Game in the 


by the Editor 19 


World. . . . . « « « « by Leslie Roberts 20 
Boxing for Ladies. . . . . «. by Donald Ogden Stewart 28 
Are We Cheating Our Heroes?. . by Henry J. Reilly 30 
Scotch Spendthrifts . . . . . by B.C. Forbes 36 
Noticed in Passing . . . . . by Fred C. Kelly 38 
The Endless Pageant of America . 39 
Power for Tomorrow . by Frank Parker Stock- 

bridge 40 
The Autobiography of O. O. McIntyre 48 
The Emperor of Gangland by Herbert Asbury 54 
22-Caliber Brains— And What 

They Have Done by the Editor 56 
A Miracle of Broadway . by Sidney Skolsky 57 
The Religion of a Practical Man by Ralph Waldo Trine and 

Henry Ford 66 
Off for the South! Here’s What to 

Wear by Thomas Webb 72 
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f NEXT 


MONTH 





Dr. H. D. Kitson 
Author of 


WHERE Do WE 
Go FROM HERE? 


The outstanding authority on 


vocations has written a vivid 
series which every young man 
and his father will want to 
read. In his first article next 
month he tells How Not to 
Hunt a Job. 


SUCKER TRAPS 
IN WALL STREET 


Billions are lost each year by 
unwary investors. Here’s a 
vivid article by Frank J. 
Williams, foe of the white col- 
lar bandits, who tells how the 
traps are prepared and sprung. 
If you are an investor you will 
derive pleasure and profit from 
this striking article. 


THE BEST FICTION 


The New McClure’s is swiftly 
becoming noted for its racy, 
readable fiction. March will be 
a notable issue with: 

“Sky Wind,” a vivid story of 
a wild stallion that became an 
outlaw. It’s by Vingie E. Roe. 

“Dynamite for Two,” a new 
kind of story about men and 
women in politics. Racy, read- 
able and humorous. By Chester 
R. Crowell. 

“Hero for Hire.” A _ hair 
raising airplane story with two 
men and a girl as characters. A 
thoroughly modern story by 
Jennings Perry. 

These and several other short 
stories and two serials, including 
“The Stolen Millionaire.” 
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stick at the same old salaries year 
after year! 

‘Just an old tight-wad,’’ that’s the way 
they speak of the boss — when he isn’t 
listening — and in their dreams they see 
themselves stepping into his office and 
laying a curtly worded resignation on his 
desk. “I’m leaving to go with So-and-So,” 
reads the ultimatum, ‘‘and they’re paying 
me twice as much. 7here's a place where 
my services are appreciated.’ 

How dumbfounded such employes would 
be if someone in authority should ask 
them point blank the three questions at 
the top of this page — and what a revela- 
tion if, for just an instant, they could see 
themselves as their employer sees them! 

Little they dream how eagerly he 
watches the man who is able to cut costs 
and increase profits—who possesses the 
capacity for grow¢h—who in spare time is 
Striving to increase his earning power! 

Does the average employer favor such 
a man—promote him rapidly? 

You bet he does—and by way of proof 
we are going to tell you about three men 
who put their employers to the test! 


A LaSalle Button Won the Job 
It. Proved His Case 

A bookkeeper-cashier was wanted by 
a large Chicago firm, growers and ship- 
pers of flowers, to supervise the accounts 
of their fifty greenhouses. 

More than one hundred men applied 
for the position. 

But a LaSalle lapel button helped turn 
the trick for Louis Breisch. It showed the 
employer that Breisch had successfully 
completed six months’ training with 
LaSalle Extension University. That car- 


S: MANY employes wonder why they 


How Does Your Employer 
Size You Up? 


f How much are you actually earning for your company? 
How much are you capable of earning? 
What are you doing to increase your earning power? 


Answer those questions — as your employer answers 
them—and you will know exactly how he grades you 
for promotion. 


ried weight, and Breisch got the job a 
a salary higher than he had asked. 


How G. Roy Eshelman Said 
Good-bye to $16 a Week 


G. Roy Eshelman, of Decatur, Illinois 
—cog in a big industrial machine—was 
earning only $16 a week when ambition 
prompted him to enroll for Higher Ac- 
countancy training with LaSalle. 

“Through my training,’’ writes Mr. 
Eshelman, ‘‘l became interested in the 
Auditing Department of my company, and 
often remained after hours watching the 
auditor at his work. 

“Observing my interest, he soon placed 
me in his department at a 50% increase in 
pay, and as i progressed with my LaSalle 
work, I was shortly rewarded with an ad- 
ditional 40% increase. 

**My studies rapidly equipped me to 
strike out for myself, and at present I 
have an extensive practice as a Public 
Accountant. 

‘It is sufficient to say that with the aid 
of my LaSalle training my present in- 
come is many times greater than when | 
enrolled.”’ 


A “Raise” of 137 Per Cent 
in Fifteen Months! 


For four years Philip S. Blessing, of 
the Lancaster Brick Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., worked hard as a clerk and got 
nowhere. 

During that time plenty of opportuni- 
ties came his way—and passed him by. 
He began to alia what every success- 
ful man knows—that opportunities with- 
out trained ability mean nothing. He de- 
cided to get ready. 





Within 15 months after he started train- 
ing with LaSalle, Mr. Blessing was made 
Assistant Treasurer of his company, and 
his salary was increased 137 per cent. It 
has now been increased 250 per cent. 

His employer, Clarence B. Horning, 
General Manager, adds the vital point: 
“We believe he has many successful 
years ahead of him.’’ His business pro- 
giess has only begun. 


Send for Free Book 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 

How does your employer size you up? 

Does he see in you the trained ability 
to cut costs, increase profits? Read again 
how Louis Breisch won out over 100 ap- 
plicants for a position! 

Does he yere by your interest in 
some special field that you are capable 
of discharging greater and greater re- 
sponsibilities? Read again how Eshelman 
said good-bye forever to $16 a week! 

Can he say of you—by reason of your 
spare-time efforts to increase your earning 
power—'‘‘We believe he has many suc- 
cessful years ahead of him?’’ Read again 
how Philip Blessing won the position of 

Assistant Treasurer at a 250% increase 
in salary! 

The business world is crowded with un- 
thinking fellows who are forever looking 
to hard work and faithful service to put 
them ahead—forgetting that these are 
only the deginning of what the boss wants. 

“Merely a loyal worker”—is that the 
way your employer sizes you up? Or does 
he rate you as a first-class business man 

~a future leader? 

Prove that you have the will and the 
stamina to win success—by what you do 
with this coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home-study training interests you most. 

Managerial, Sales Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Modern Foremaprc«hbip. 

Banking and Finance. 





and , at Executive positions. 


Higher Accounxancy: Auditor Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Account- 


LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


ant, etc. Expert Bookkeepiag. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
positions in retail, wholesale, or speciality Accountants. 





selling. Modern Busi 
Law—LL.B. Degree. 


Credit and Coll 


Correspond 
‘ 





Commercial Law. 

Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 

Traffic Management: Training for 


Business English. 

Stenography: Training in selected business 
colleges in the new machine shorthand, 
Stenotypy. 

c tat S 


rresp 


tot 





as Railroad or Industrial Traffic SS 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Railway Stati M 





NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest 
opportunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and 


we will gladly advise you without obligating you. 
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Effective Speaking. 
Stenotypy: Training in the fast, accurate 
machine shorthand. 








I ode aohens full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 


"(State ‘subject in which you are interested) 
Please send me your book on the 
d ‘ training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of ““‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One"’—all entirely free. 


INSTITUTION 


- — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! - — — — 
+ SALIA | EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 








Chicago 
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OR nearly two years the 
Literary Guild has been 
serving the book buyers 
of America a menu of literary 
treats of the greatest excellence 
at a price that has saved its 
members thousands of dollars. 





CARL VAN DOREN, Editor- 
in-Chief of the Guild Editorial 
Board, whose success in choos- 
ing the Guild books forthe past 
twenty-two months has been 
largely responsible for the en- 
thusia:m of Guild members. 
Those who assist Mr. VanDoren 
in this work are named on the 
opposite page. 


Under the expert guidance of 
Carl Van Doren, this unique 
organization has attained an un- 
assailable position in the van of 
American thought. Its 70,000 
members have been brought 
close to the writers of the best 
books published. They have 
been a part of the growth and 
development of a new culture in 
the United States. : 


From thousands upon thou- 
sands of intelligent men and 
women have come the most 








NOW the GUILD 





ore Than 


And Still 


1. Economy The Literary Guild is the only organ- 


ization in America which gives you 
twelve of the best books—one eath month for a year—at a 
tremendous cash saving! 


_ Distinction You are an insider. You receive 


, your books the day of issue; 
you can be the first in your community to read the books 
that the nation will be discussing a few weeks later. 


= Prestige All Guild books are issued in a spe- 


cial cloth bound edition, exclusively 
for members of the organization. Books in the Guild bind- 
ing on your shelves or table-top stamp you as a person of 
cultivated taste in literature 


4. Convenience Each month the Guild 


book is delivered at your 
door by the mailman, postpaid. 


5. Discrimination Even if you could, you 


would not care to read 
a tenth of the books published in America. Your greatest 
reading problem 1s to separsve the important books which 
you mast read from all the rest. The eminent Editorial Board 
chooses these books for you before publication. 


6. Significance You become a patron of the 


very best in contemporary let- 
ters; a sponsor of the most important literary work of the 
day. You are allied with a movement which does for books 
what the Theatre Guild has done-for the drama. 








enthusiastic letters of praise 
and gratitude ever written. 
The Literary Guild approach- 
es its second birthday, with 
one of the most remarkable 
records of achievement ever 
attained in the book world. 
Every day brings the Guild 
more and more members. 
Surely, you have, yourself, 
considered joining. Have you 
received the booklet WINGS? 
Have you seriously applied 
the advantages of member- 
ship to your own case? The 
coupon in the corner of the 
next page will bring you com- 
plete details of the Guild’s 
amazing offer. It will bring 
you the story of the 
recentimprovements 
in the Guild plan 
which make it im- 
possible for a sin- 
gle member to be 
dissatisfied with 
Guild books or 


Guild service. 


WINGS will 
tell you fully what 
may only be suggest- 
ed in this small space. 
It will tell you how the 
books are selected before 
publication from the advance 
lists of America’s leading pub- 


Each month you anticipate the 
7. Pleasure arrival of the Guild book with the 


keenest expectancy, assured by past performance that the 
contents of the familiar p ackage will be entertaining, worth 
while and of permanent value as an addition to your library. 

















8. EXCHANGE PRIVILEGE 


Perhaps you have withheld your Guild membership because 
—although you knew you would want most of the Guild 
books—you were not sure to want them all. Now that bar- 
rier has been removed. Now if a Guild book does not please 
you it may be exchanged for one which you choose yourself. 
Mail the coupon at once for a full description of the new 
Exchange Privilege. 





























printing and binding of each se- 
lection is carefully fitted to suit 
the contents of each volume. 
How the bindings differ distinct- 
ively from the ordinary retail 
editions. 











It will tell you how receiving 


lishers. How the members re- your books on the day of publica- 


ceive their books —dne each” tion gives you the opportunity to 


month=POSTPAID. How the know beforehand, what books 


The New McCLUR®’S 
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Offers You 


Ever Before. 


Saves You Money! 








of issue. Trader Horn and 





| These Eminent Men and Women 
Form the Editorial Board 
CARL VAN DOREN, Fditor-in-Chief 
| Advisory Board 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, 
famous for his masterful psy- 
chological biography of Edgar 
Allan Poe; Dramatic Editor of 
The Nation; Lecturer at the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism 






‘ 


ELINOR WYLIE, Mrs. 
William Rose Benet, is both 
a poet and a novelist, author 
of Jennifer Lorn, Mr. Hodge, 
and Mr. Hazzard, Orphan 
Angel 





HENDRIK VAN LOON, 
who first brought history to 
life with such famous books 
as. The Story of Mankind, The 
Story of the Bible, and America. 





BURTON RASCOE, for- 

merly editor of the Bookman 
| has a national reputation for 

the wide scope of his literary 
| and editorial ability. 





The Great American Band- 
wagon were outstanding suc- 
cesses of the past publishing 
year. Black Majesty 
and Bad Girl sold 
an amazing total. 
Happy Mountain 
has been named 
as an eminent 
possibility for 
the Pulitzer prize. 
Francois Villon and 
Meet General Grant 
have received the 
unanimous praise 
of reviewers and 
the reading public alike. 


Books like these form the 
basis of every good home 
library. Books like these 
make Guild members renew 
their subscriptions every year, 
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are destined to be public 
favorites a few 
weeks later. 






It will tell you 
how the Guild of- 
fers you twelve of the 
best books of the year for much 
less than the full retail price. 


Guild Best Sellers 


Guild selections in the past 
have met with immediate public 
approval. Such early selections as 
Tristram and Circus Parade were 
best sellers almost from the date 
















1929 





confident that as the new books 
are chosen eachmonth, the Guild 
will continue to find similar liter- 
ary treats, similar mines of en- 
tertainment. 


Now you can join this organi- 
zation and begin at once to re- 
ceive the Guild selections with- 
out a penny of charge for mem- 
bership, service, or postage. You 
pay only for the books you re- 
ceive and you pay much less than 
full price for those. 












Send at once or go to your 
bookseller for your copy of the 
booklet, WINGS, which de- 
scribes the Guild plan fully and 





explains the new added privi- 
lege of exchanging Guild books 
if you ever find it necessary to 
do so. 


The Literary Guild, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue Dep:. 66 McC 
New York City 
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: The Literary Guild, Inc. 
®* 55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 66 McC 
New York City. 


Please send the booklet WINGS 
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JIMMIE ,THAT KRISS- 
KROSS STROPPER YoU 
LOANED ME A YEAR . 
AGO -WAS THE START 


| SHOULD -HAVE KEPT 

IT AND GONE INTO THE 

KRISS-KROSS BVSINESS 
MYSELF 




















OF A $15000 BUSINESS 


200 the first week! $1,006 
in a single month. And over 
$5,300 cash profits in a year. 


« When I sit down and look at 


those figures in my bank 
book, I can’t help marveling 
it the strangeness of fate. It 
was Chance and Chance 


alone—that thrust this money- 

iking opportunity into my path at the 
very moment I needed it most! I had been 
the real estate business in Florida, when 
suddenly the “boom” collapsed. The im- 


mediate future looked gloomy, until one day 
when I dropped in to talk things over with 


friend 

When I went into his office, he was at the 
wash bow! just finishing shaving, so I sat down 
t his desk where my eye fell on a little nickel 
lated ntrivance about half the size of my 
hand There was something bout it that 


sed my curiosity 


NEW REVOLUTIONARY INVENTION 





What's this thing?” I asked 
“That ne f those KRISS-KROSS razor 
pper said Jimmy “You've read about it 
lag nes I've only been using it a 
nth but I'm getting the keenest shaves of 
life, all from the same blade. Look here, 
l ‘ 1 how it works.” 
Well, it certainly was a mechanical marvel I 
adr se inything as in nious in years! 
“T y I ce 1 invent something like that,” 
I'll bet the company that puts it out is 
ney } 1 over fist.” 
The re,”” said Jimmy “Furthermore, they 
ll through agents and demonstrators, 
1 those agents are making plenty, too! I 
tf their proposition the other day just out 


a letter with some sample order 


ank ttached I read it through and then 

l Il er aga 
jimn I said at last, “this thing sure will 
SELI ind they certainly give their men a gen- 
split et me borrow your stropper this 
r nd see how ar rders I can take!” 
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With a Borrowed Kriss-Kross Stropper 








ASTONISHING PROFITS 
That afternoon I got the surprise of my life. 
The first man I walked up to had read all about 
KRISS-KROSS in the Saturday Evening Post 


and said “Send me one” before I got half-way 
through my demonstration. By 4:30 I had 9 
erders—and the next morning I got 11 more! 

That sure convinced me-—and I wrote the 


company that although they were not aware I 
was working for them, the only way they could 
stop me was by wire! . .. They wrote back- 
“Good work. Go to it.” . Needless to say, 
I “went to it” in earnest and the end of the 
week found me with exactly $200 cash profit in 
my pocket! 


A $15,000 BUSINESS 
ALMOST OVERNIGHT 


The money I made that first week came easily 
enough—but after I got well started it became 
easier and easier. And then, before I knew it, 
I found that I was actually clearing as high as 
$1,000 in the single month! 

Today I figure that I did a $15,000 gross busi- 
ness that first year—with profit of over $5,000. 
And it all came from getting started with the 
right kind of a proposition. Success comes from 
giving the public what it wants and they surel 
have shown that they WANT KRISS-KROSS! 
Personally, I believe that it is the greatest 
direct-selling item of all time! 


Mr. Loughren’s experience is typical of the 
surprising successes of KRISS-KROSS repre 
sentatives in all parts of the country. Prac- 
tically every man finds himself making money 
faster and easier than he ever dreamed possible 
Right now, due to our heavy advertising pro- 
Evening Post. 


gram in Liberty, The Saturday 
Collier’s, etc., there is room for more KRISS 
KROSS representatives—to earn $30 a day and 


opportunity today 


up Find out about this 
and mail 


No obligation Just clip the coupon 
it at once! 


Re“KRISS KROSS 


RHODES MFG. CO. STROPPER 
Dept. B-3343, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


JIMMIE, THIS THING WILL 
SELL! LET ME BORROW IT 
FOR THIS AFTERNOON. 


Year 













INVENTED 


THAT'S WHAT THEY CALL 
A KRISS-KROSS STROPPER- 
IT GWES THE SLICKEST 

SHAVES EVER 





Why 
KRISS-KROSS 
Pays Agents 
Such 
Astonishing 
Profits 


KRISS-KROSS 
actually repro- 
duces with me- 
chanical preci- 
sion the intricate 
diagonal strop- 


make blade (except Durham 
ing the keenest cutting edge 
take! Just insert blade and 
for 11 seconds. 


such an amazing device 
means cool, smooth 
more blades to buy! 


ping stroke of a master barber 





Strops any 
Duplex), giv- 
that steel can 
turn the crank 


How can anyone help but be interested in 
especially since it 
shaves forever with no 








working full or spare time. 


Name 


Address .. 


Town 


Pe ee ee eee eee ee eg 

Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. B-3343, 

1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me’ details of KRISS-KROSS g 

Stropper with generous commission proposi- § 

tion you offer to representatives and agents, ; 


State 
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Get Io Ihe 
Top...Quick 


“One of the greatest assets in business” 
—says millionaire business man and 
owner of the Chicago Cubs—“is the abil- 
ity to express ideas clearly and concisely.” 


By Joyce Franklin 


WEY go on year after year, being just a cog in the wheel—a 
worker in the ranks who gets none of the rich rewards of suc- 
cess, none of the joys of accomplishment? 

Why not be the one who dominates—who gives the orders that others 
must obey? Why not stamp your personality on the world, making 
people notice you, admire you, and follow your leadership? Why 
not step out and demand your share of pros- 
perity and happiness? 

It’s so easy to do all this—to lead, dominate 
and sway others. In just a few months you 
can develop the power that makes a man pop- 
ular, admired and successful—a leader among 
men. Everything will seem to come your 
way. You can bend others to your will. As if 
by magic, they will adopt your point of view. 
William Wrigley, Jr., says “The ability to 
express ideas clearly and concisely is one of the 
greatest assets in business—entirely too few 
people know how to do it—it is so valuable 
every man ought to develop this power.” 

In social life you can be the center of attrac- 
tion; in business the one chosen for the im- 
portant high salaried positions; in public life 
the one called to high office—the spokesman 
and representative of all; in your intimate 
circle of friends the leader—the one whose 
advice is sought on all occasions. 

How can you achieve all this? By merely 
learning how to speak out at all times nat- 
urally and simply with confidence, poise and 
clearness—by cultivating a state of mind that 
rids you forever of diffidence, shyness, and 
stage fright. That is the secret of leadership 
and success—that is a sure way to get to the 
top quickly—to develop the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, but cultivated 
by so few. 

Invariably you will find that the big leaders 
of history have been men of strong, vigorous 
and flaming speech. They have won what they 
wanted, rising from obscurity to fame, through 
their overwhelming mastery of this tremend- 
ously important art. at oak: 

There is one thing that everyone recognizes as a chief factor in 
success and achievement. It is the ability to talk interestingly 
and effectively without embarrassment, to one or a thousand. Yet 
few people realize that the priceless gift of effective speech is 
hidden in almost every one of us. Authorities say that 7 men out of 
every 9 have this gift. And you need only to put into effect certain 
easy principles to develop it into a power that enables you to dom- 
inate others and become a real leader among men. 

You can ceceive right in your own home the secrets used by 
the most brilliant and outstanding public speaker. Regardless of 
what work you are now doing—or whether you are timid and self- 
conscious, if you will devote just 20 minutes a day in the privacy of 
your home you can become an accomplished powerful speaker in a 
surprisingly short time, or it will not cost you a single penny. You 
need not have a college education, nor previous voice training. By 
this amazingly easy method you have only a few simple principles 
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tolearn. Then you will see how really 
easy it is to have the power of effect- 
ive, convincing speech. 

This fascinating method of train- 
ing in effective speaking is offered 
you by one of America’s old estab- 
lished schools. A foremost teacher 
of effective speech helps and guides 
your every step. For only a few 
cents a day you can have this won 
derful training. If you will fill in 
and mail the coupon at once, you 
will receive free and without obliga- 
tion a remarkable new booklet, 
How to Work Wonders with 
Words. You can determine for 
yourse!f whether you are one of the 7 men out of every 9 who pos 
sesses the “hidden knack” of powerful speech and do not know it. 
Thousands have found this book a most important step forward 
in their lives. If it has played such an important part in the lives 
of many big men and thousands of others, may it not in yours? 
Mail the coupon at once to the North American Institute, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 7312, Chicago. 






scan eae 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 7312, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation, my copy of your inspir- 
ing booklet, How to Work Wonders with Words, and full information 
regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Name... . 
Address 
City State. 
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Send for this FREE book 


HE LAW-TRAINED MAN-—~ that is the 
name of an attractive book the Blackstone 
Institute has just published for complimen- 
tary distribution among those to whom a knowl- 
edge of law would be a business asset. YOU may 
have a copy if you desire, FREE, upon request. 
All the questions you ever asked yourself about the 
money-making opportunities for the man trained in the 
law are answered in this authoritative 
book. Partial list of chapter headings 
which follows gives some idea of the 
scope and value of the contents: 


ee. 3 wr 
STRONG REASONS 


a 


~ Law Training= 


: 


Success 


‘This Book 
is the Key 











facilitate sales and collections, reduce taxes, collect damages, 
protect against unfair competition, safeguard contracts, 
and 2083 other practical money-saving ideas. 

The application of one idea alone will more than cover 
the modest fee the Institute asks for its services, which fee, 
by the way, may be paid on a monthly basis. 


The Nation’s Best Legal Talent 

The business-building ideas incorporated into the Black- 
stone Law Course were developed by a group of 80 of the 
most prominent law authorities in the 
country. Among them are two justices 
of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law 
schools, university law professors, State 


Law and American Business—The 1], searae “LAW, The treluing pian tow ta'eoe fe c ~ : a 
Blackstone Method — Increasing based upon 38 yeurs of experience in non-real= Supreme Court judges, practicing law- 


Business Profits 
thorities—Training Worth $150,000 
—Success at the Bar — Advantages 


text reading and atudy of 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised 


Famous Law Au- 2 Instruction is given through a combination of 
° 


The Course is arranged to bring out the money 


yers and practical business men. 


jeading illustrative 


These men know law. They know 


of Home Study — Now Is the Time © of law fo"the operation of businesses of all how to make legal knowledge pay rich 
Inds 





Frankly, we published The Law- 





dividends and they present their ideas to 





Trained Man for the sole purpose of 

creating an interest in the Institute’s internationally famous 
home-study law course. One section of the book, therefore, 
deals with a detailed description of the course—its authori- 
tative text and case books (delivered complete at the time 
of enrollment) and its fascinating lesson material and 
effective instruction service. 

Another section deals with the successes of the Insti- 
tute’s students, many of whom have gone on record in the 
book so that you might read and profit by their experiences. 

More than 50,000 ambitious men and women have 
already enrolled, among them being corporation officials, 
bankers, business executives, accountants, doctors, teachers, 
lawyers, and others. Hundreds of these students have 
elected to enter the practice of law. Thousands of others 
have secured substantial business benefits. Graduates are 


awarded the LL.B. degree. 
Money-Making Ideas 


Blackstone Law training offers immediate money-making 
possibilities to business men by showing how to cut costs, 


you through the Blackstone Course in 
understandable and workable form. A small amount of 
your spare time for a few months will enable you to mas- 
ter these methods and learn how to apply them intelligently 
in your daily business affairs. 


Investigation Costs Nothing 


Law training equals success. The book, The Law-Trained Man, illustrated in 
miniature above, is the key. This book is not for boys or mere curiosity seekers, 
bur there is a copy available for every man and woman of serious purpose. 

Send for your copy at once while the present edition is available for compli- 
mentary distribution. Write a letter or use the convenient coupon below. Mail 
your request today. It may prove to be the shrewdest business move you have 
ever made. Address Blackstone Institute, Department 822, 307 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 822, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a free copy of the revised edition of 
The Law-Trained Man and details of your law course. 


Name__ 





Business Position____ 
/ 


Business Address 
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ROM the moment you mail the cou- 

pon in the corner of this page your 

gardening problemsare solved. Every 
question you can possibly ask will be 
answered; every move you plan to make 
can be discussed ex- 


full of gardening facts, tips, hints, advice 
and the experience of other gardeners. 


Eminent Gardening Authority 
for Your Guidance 


Mr. Leonard F. Bar- 





haustively with the 
greatest garden authori- 
ties in America. 

The National Garden 
Association will aid 
both amateur and pro 
fessional gardeners to 
solve their problems by 
giving authoritative ad- 
vice on the cultivation 
and care of flowers and 
plants, lawns, trees and 
shrubs. 





Co-operating Societies 
Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists 
Society of Little Gardens 
Onaario Horticultural Association 
American Iris Society 
American Dahlia Society 
National Plant, Flower and 
ruit Guil 
Woman's National Farm and 
Garden Association 
The Agassiz Association 
National Horticultural Association 
The School Nature League 
American Forestry Association 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 


ron, F.R.H.S. and a 
group of famous special- 
ists have written dowr 
for you what they have 
learned in years of ex- 
perience in garden plan- 
ning and culture. 
Through the National 
Garden Association they 
offer you their knowl- 
edge—at your own time 
and your own conve- 
nience—in the six com- 
pact readable volumes 








You need no longer 
envy the owner of a 
smooth green lawn—a beautiful rose bed 
—or a productive vegetable garden. You 
too may enjoy fresh, succulent vegetables 
from your own soil. Membership in this 
organization will reduce your loss of 
bulbs, cuttings and plants to the absolute 
minimum. 

As a member you are entitled to write 
to Leonard Barron, F.R.H.S., the Presi- 
dent of the Association and Horticultural 
Editor of The American Home, for advice 
on your individual garden problems. Mr. 
Barron will give you the benefits of his 
years of experience and specialized train- 
ing in every branch of horticulture. 

You wil} receive “The Bulletin” 
monthly, absolutely free. It is crammed 
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of The Garden Library. 

PLANNING YOUR GARDEN by 
W. S. Rocers. Including 32 Model 
Garden plans. 

LAWN MAKING by Lezonarp Bar- 
RON. Lawns, greens, sods, grasses, 
weed elimination. 

FLOWER GROWING by J. H. Mc 
FAaRLAND. Proper, time tested methods 
of raising flowers. 


ROSES and HOW TO GROW THEM, 
by H. H. McFartanp. Complete in- 
formation on rose culture. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN by 
Apotex BruxM. Practical methods 
of vegetable growing for both amateur 
and professional. 


HOUSE PLANTS by Parker J. Barnes. 
How to surround yourself with flowers 
the year round. 


One Year’s Free Membership 
Accompanies Each Set 


The National Garden Association 
wishes to double its membership this 
spring. So to those who subscribe at 
once to “The Garden Library” they have 
arranged to give a low, special publica 
tion price. When you purchase this set 
you are automatically enrolled as a full 
member of The National Garden Associa- 
tion for one year free. The Bulletin will 
come to you regularly each month and 
you begin at once to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of membership. 


THE NATIONAL GARDEN 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. G-862 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


Pee ee es ee ee eee See Se eS eS ee ee eee 


THE NATIONAL GARDEN ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. G-862 
Garden City, New York. 
Please send me “The Garden Library” in six volumes, for 


my inspection, and enroll me as a member of The National 
Garden Association, with full privileges mentioned above 


If 1 decide to keep the set I will send you $1.84, frst pay- 
ment, and $2.00 a month for four months. (Cash $9.33.) 
Otherwise I will return the set within seven days. 


Name. 






























Men, here’s the most remarkable 
money maker of the age! A little 
automatic machine that makes old- 
style can openers obsolete! Now, 
just a twist of the wrist makes the 
dollars hum for you! So mail the 
coupon today for liberal FREE 
TEST OFFER 


/ 


— 


owing I 


Test This Amazing 
Money Making Invention 


$7 S10 In An Hour 
Just Sh 
1000000 
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OH BOY! HOW THE 











O more awkward stabbing and hacking ous old-style cau opener. Imagine then, how 
with old-style can openers! No more they welcome this startling new method—this DOLLARS ROLL IN 
danger of blood poisoning from gashed automatic way of doing their mest distasteful $265 In A Week 
ind lacerated fingers! For now remarkable task. Men, honestly, I'm not exaggerating one “Here is my rec- 
new invention banishes every bit when I tell you that not ten ord for first 30 
old-style can opener to the scrap words are necessary to sell any er ger ae 
heap. Now a simple twist of ; ° of them! All you do is hand ete? MER ol 
— ; Opens Any Can in a Jiffy ; =» Speedos; June 20, 
he wrist opens any can in a ’ your demonstrator to your pros- 84 Speedos; June 
couple of seconds. No wonder You just fas pect and let her try it! She sells * ng perry 
they all simply go wild over it te te Bn herself in ten seconds by the Seeedes ‘Speedo 
No wonder salesmen often sell rn the hos > be clock—and you pocket a nice, sells to 9 out of 10 prospects. 
to every house in the block and Ihe Nothing fat profit! Yes, really, it’s just M. Ornoff, Va. 
make from $7 to $10 in an hour! om plicated that simple and easy! That's 
othing to get ¢ lighted with Speedo 
oat at aan why $75 to $150 a week is easy rere ays wher : 
° . nol “Received my Speedo outfit 
Works Like a Charm Opens any can, * any where. and am very delighted with it 
or a i i ~ few seconds I demonstrated one hour today 
rhis queer little device doesn’t id. men. IT’S TRIPLE Act Quick for Free Trial and took 5 ye Sin 
just chop a ragged hole in the ‘ "ATEN TED, so there is no Offer a 7 F 
top of the can. It cuts the en- — tition 14 Orders in 2 Hours 
tire top completely out, clean as I don't care whether you re “IT now realize the Speedo 
1 whistle! The machine holds . an “old timer” or just breaking irticles are the best ever—sold 
the can—opens it—flips up the so you can in, the quickest, easiest money of your life is S orders in 2 hours at Grand 
grab it—and gives it back without any sharp waiting for you now, right here! That’s a mighty — » % Corwen, Avie. 
edges to snag your fingers. You just put the strong statement. But all I ask is a chance to prov 
I c > — ile- ; ial st it at my risk. | know this proposition will coin money 
can in the machine—turn the handle—and almo: for you so fast that it will make 
instantly the job is done! your head swim! Territories are 
closing fast " Free Pe — Ta a eel eerie 
e you nothing Just mai me the 
Sells Itself in 10 Seconds coupon and ['ll shoot you the most {Central States, Manufacturing Co. 
sensational dollar making plan you a : 
Everyone knows how women detest the danger- aver heard of. Mail it today! Right . to wary Ave 
s Tell me how I can make $75 to $150 a week 
Revolutionary New g through your Free Test Offer 
Sharpener | seis 
| 
Works like Puts a 
Works , like magic. econ Central Seate Mfig.Co. § s« 
few seconds Anyone can Dept. B-1502 8 Tor State 
it Sharper scissors, too - , 1 
rr} upon br ull details 4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis. Mo. beceneeeeenenneeeeaseesasceeeanl 
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He cant play... 


turn on the radi 
shouted 6 


they all 





99 








Wé 


but my revenge was sweet! 


time. You can’t go wrong with this simple new 
method which has already shown over half a million 
people how to play their favorite instruments. Forget 
that old-fashioned idea that you need special ‘‘tal- 
ent.””. Just read the list of instruments in the panel, 


‘6 OW that everyone is here, let’s tune 
in on a good station and get some 
snappy dance music.” 

Olive Murray was full of pep as she ad- 
justed the dials of her radio. “‘Shucks,”’ 
she said as she discovered someone making 
a speech. ‘‘Let’s try another station.” 

But there wasn’t a note of dance music on 
the air. “Something like this would happen 
the night of my party,’’ she moaned. ‘Never 
mind, there’ll be a good orchestra on at 10:30.” 

You could see disappointment written all 
over the guests’ faces. Suddenly I bucked up 
my courage and took Olive aside. ‘‘What’s the 
piano closed for?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘Why not? No one here plays. I only wish 
somebody could play, though.”’ 

“T’ll try to fill in for a while, Olive. 

“You're joshing, Dick! You never played 
before at parties.” 

“That's right, Olive, but I'll play tonight.” 
I assured her. 

I could tell she didn’t believe me. For as she 
announced that I was to entertain with some 
piano selections I caught her winking to one of 
the fellows. 

And what a roar the crowd let out when I 
sat down. 

“He can’t play,” called out a voice good- 
naturedly from the rear. ‘“‘Let's 


immortal “Blue Danube Waltz.” A tense 
silence fell on the guests as I continued. Sud- 
denly I switched from classical music to the 
syncopated tunes from “‘Good News.” Every 
one started to dance. Pep was once more in 
order. They forgot all about the radio. But 
soon, of course, they insisted that I tell them 
all about my new accomplishment. Where I 
had learned when I had learned ‘ 
how? 


The Secret 

‘‘Have you ever heard of the U. S. School of 
Music?” I asked 

A few of my friends nodded. ‘‘That’s a corre- 
spondence school, isn’t it?’’ they exclaimed 

“Exactly,”’ I replied. ‘“‘They have a sur- 
prisingly easy method through which you can 
learn to play any instrument without a teacher.”’ 

“It doesn’t seem possible,’’ someone said. 

“That's what I thought, too. But the Free 
Demonstration Lesson which they mailed me 
on request so opened my eyes that I sent for 
the complete course. 

It was simply wonderful—no laborious 
scales—no heartless exercises—no tiresome 
practising. My fear of notes disappeared at 
the very beginning. As the lessons came they 
got easier and easier. Before I knew it I was 
playing all the pieces I liked best." 

Then I told them how I had always longed to 
sit down at the piano and play some old sweet 
song——or perhaps a beautiful classic, 
a bit from an opera or the latest 





turn on the radio and listen to 


the speeches. “ 
“Sure,”” added one of my Pick 

friends, “I know that he can’t 

tell one note from another. 


syncopation—how when I heard 


Your others playing I envied them so 


that it almost spoiled the pleasures 


Instrument of the music for me—how I was 


envious because they could enter- 


It’s all a lot of Greek to him. — >. tain their friends and family. 
How about it, Dick?” Ukulele Flute ‘Music was always one of those 
I said nothing. But my fin- Sarees Saxophone apver cane es dreams until the 
—- oe — . Far rombone Harp S. School came to my rescue 
ge = were itching to play. : Piccolo Mandolin Believe me, no more heavy looking- 
Give him a chance,” said Guitar Cell on for me.” ' 


Olive, ‘‘maybe he can play.” 


A Dramatic Moment 


O) 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piane Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 


Half a Million People 
Can’t Be Wrong! 


F -_ . Tha - Automatic Finger Control 
Taet anes it. There was Banjo (Plectrum, 5-string You, too, can now teach yourself 
no maybe about it. I played or Tenor) to be an accomplished musician— 





through the first bars of Strauss’ 





right at home—in half the usual 
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decide which one you want to play, and the U. 8S 
School will do the rest. And bear in mind no matter 
which instrument you choose, the cost in each case 
will average the same—just a few cents a dav No 
matter whether you are a mere beginner or already a 
good performer, you will be interested in learning 
about this new and wonderful method 


Send for Our Free Book 


and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and our Free 
Demonstration Lesson explain all about this remark- 
able method. The booklet will also tell you all about 
the amazing new Automatic Finger Control. They 
prove just how anyone can learn to play his favorite 
instrument by note, in almost no time and for just a 
fraction of what old slow methods cost 

Read the list of instruments to the left, decide 
which you want to play, and the U. 8. School of 
Musie will do the rest. Act NOW! Clip and mail this 
coupon today, and the fascinating Free Book and 
Free Demonstration Lesson will be sent to you at 


once No obligation Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 272 


Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
272 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book ‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particuiars of 
your easy payment plan. I am interested in the fol- 
lowing courst 


Have you above instrument? 
Name 
Please write plainly 


Address 


City State 
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HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
60 Handy Volumes--$2.98 Payment in Full 


this set of 60 Educational Volumes embodying the essentials of a High 
has made such a tremendous impression, 


showing that there are 


millions of people anxious to have this useful and important series of lessons—we 
have decided to issue the material soon in two large clothbound volumes, to sell for 


$10.00 per set 
smaller volumes now contain 


Chese two large volumes, at $5 each, will contain everything that the 60 
not a word will be omitted! 


However, we are ,iving the public a final chance to secure this material in these 60 pocket-sized books 
for only $2.98, postage prepaid. This offer is good as long as 10,000 sets last; we have placed 10,000 of 
these 60-volume sets aside to meet this demand After these 10,000 sets are gone, the 2-volume more 

nptuous edition will be the only one available—at $10 per set. Therefore, by using the blank below im- 
mediately, you can get ali of this material for only $2.98, full payment, thereby saving $7 over what the 
t of this « rse soon will be! 

Don't let thi pportunity slip away. Sit down and mail the convenient order blank. Read the list 

ft ks you get rely they are worth $2.98! There are 825,000 words of splendid text; 3,488 pages on 
good —- paper The size of each volume is 3x5 inches—it fits the pocket! The books are bound in 
ibstantial « t The type clear and easy to rez id The books run to 64 pages each. 


Grab This Chance to Get These Books for $2.98! 








YRAB this chance now! Read the list of titles in- 
IGett et book cluded in this set (at right) 
t f t! nbar ave 7 carefully Remember that 
r knowl $2.98 is the full payment for 
] H 60 ind all of these books When 
ca ot 6 When these 10,000 sets are gone at you pay $2.98 the books be- 
t H S j $2.98, this course, in larger, more ex- come yours—there are no 
P f » $2.08 pensive binding, will cost $10 per set! strings whatever attached 
I positively all you to this astounding offer. All 
pay if y ise the special you have to do is use the 
b below blank, to assure you of getting one of the 10,000 
\ < ol educatior means a thorough 60-volume sets that are to be sold at this aston- 
i t fundamentals of modern knowl- ishingly low price. 
wn enable a person to be the most efh This price of $2.98 is possible because of mass pro 
t the everyda activities of his work and duction These books are filling a widespread need felt 
ntact witl the When it is required umong people everywhere, and the price is within the 
t ta pe be ped with a High School reach of all Many people get the books merely to 
j nm. i } am have have them handy for reference For purposes of home 
a . i is meant that suc 'e = = - study, or handy reference, the books cannot be sur 
tant! ACK Rt 1 of lish, History, Gen passed at this price. One volume alone often proves 
| Literat me Languages, Commercial to be worth the price of the entire set; and every volume 
Sul t M emati« Science and the Arts. is of interest and \alue to everyone, no matter what his 
I irse ¢ i these present state of education may be 
- : 
Test Y Wr Easy to Understand 
es ourse EXTBOOKS are often dry reading, but 
Can you answer these these 60 books have been written so that 
questions? they are easy to understand. Moreover, they 
1. Who said “Where ignorance is bliss are interesting from beginning to end. With 
is folly t “ ise - * h 
2. What is meant by “squaring the clr these books you can be your own teacher 
(no instructor other than yourself is neces- 
t. What | ha eee ee ee sary), learning as you read. With applica- 
Fillmore, Pierce tion and diligence you wili find these books 
. Soe ee Sane cares of English | a source of delight and definite benefit. For 
What is psychology $2.98, payment in full, you certainly will be 
| 6 Fee gee Senate, Clas, Sag, | amazed at the worth of this set. 
di 
What is the Milky Wa | V ] ! 
8. Who was Delia 10 Extra Volumes! 
9. What fa s speech begins Friends k M 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your \ HEN first advertised, this set contained 
| Oe, Whee de the (illentes . mens only 50 volumes for $2.98. We have 
hen sie deutsch b) “Parle now added 10 extra volumes—included in 
bl , 
— F fa Usted Es at the right—at no extra cost. For $2.98 you 
‘t 60 different books, postage fully prepaid, to 
I 1 falling body drop in I 
coat - 4.4, ey - 4, fr a — s, no matter where you live. All 10,000 of 
tl 1e sets to be sold at $2.98 include these extra 10 volumes. 
12. W i bid un <= Order tent mt 
‘ he R god of wa s js 
14. What t th d f Gree 
vis anes ft Cunt A Bargain of Bargains 
i 
} 15. Wh Lief sed the Civil W ‘ . . ~ 2 
nie : 7 may sound incredible, but it is true, that 
| ae, en ee Se Se $2.98 is all you pay for this complete set 
is 60-vol EDUCATIONAL COURSE, | of 60 different books. Such value for the 
nf ew only 92.95, p - money has never been available before, and when these 
= : 10,000 sets are gone even this offer will be withdrawn 
_ ad Do not hesitate Act now. Clip the blank and send 
it without delay! 











SEND NO MONEY _ ws? e sou | 
JUST MAIL BLANK : 52.98 


> : e ( ust s¢ ven ¢ cents w the bs postothce All | goes to the postoffice), on delivery 
packing d « ige charges are fully iy sl in av id any possible delay | payments whatever, 
1 getting your book C. O. D. package e handled more slowly en route than 
regul 1) t emitting $2.98 with your order ust send check, money order, | 
or cash. Satistact is assured Ho-vever, send no money unless you wish You | NOMB.ncccccccececccesboce 
can pay the postman on delivery if you prefer. But mail the blank without delay! | 
l 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
Girard, Kansas 


Dept. H-204 


l , 

















Here Are the 60 Volumes | 


A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
(825,000 Words—3,488 Pages) 


ENGLISH (Grammar): 
Common Faults in English. 
Spelling Self Taught. 
Grammar Self Taught. 
Punctuation Self Taught. 
Words Often Mispronounced. 
How to Improve Your Conversation. 
How to Improve Your Vocabulary. 
. How to Write Letters. 
. How to Prepare Manuscripts. 
. How to Argue Logically. 
HISTORY: 

11. Outline of U. S. History. 
12. History of American Revolution. 
13. History of U. S. Civil War. 
14. Lives of the Presidents. 
15. Current Events: Debate on U. S. 

Dry-Law 

LITERATURE (General): 
16. Facts About the Classics. 
17. 100 Best Books to Read. 
18. How to Enjoy Reading. 


THE ARTS: 
19. Painting and Painters. 
20. Sculpture and Sculptors. 
21. Music and Musicians. 
22. Dictionary Musical Terms. 
23. Story of Architecture. 


LANGUAGES (Foreign): 
24. Latin Self Taught. 
25. French Self Taught. 
26. Spanish Self Taught. 
27. German Self Taught. 


BUSINESS (Commercial): 
28. Outline of Economics (Wealth). 
29. How Wall Street Works. 
30. U. S. Commercial Geography. 
31. Handbook of Commercial Law 
32. How to Write Business Letters. 
33. Typewriting Self Taught. 
34. How to Write Telegrams. 


SCIENCE: 
35. Chemistry Self Taught. 
36. Physics Self Taught. 
37. Astronomy Self Taught. 
38. Psychology Self Taught. 
39. Riddle of eunae Behavior. 
40. Evolution Made Plain. 
41. Great Men of Science. 
42. Zoology Self Taught. 
43. Manual Training: Elements of Wood 
working. 
MATHEMATICS: 
44. Plane Geometry Self Taught. 
45. Curiosities of Mathematics. 
46. Arithmetic: Part 1. 
47. Arithmetic: Part 2. 


REFERENCE MANUALS: 
48. Familiar Quotations. 
49. Shakespeare’s Famous Lines. 
50. Dictionary Classical Mythology. 
51. Dictionary Biblical Allusions. 
52. Dictionary Foreign Words. 
53. Dictionary of Authors. 
54. Dictionary Geographical Names. 
GENERAL HELPS: 
55. How to Get a Liberal Education. 
56. Secret of Self-Development. 
57. Comments on Humanity and Life. 
58. How to Study. 
QUIZZES (Tests): 
59. 600 Questions and Answers. 
60. 400 Questions and Answers. 


ALL FOR $2.98 POSTPAID! 


~ 
SLRNANAYN 











the 


‘ ’ boo rk 
includes 
‘ve ssekbee except Send me at once 


| City 
l Note: No C 





enclosed herewith, I agree to pay the postman $2.98 (plus 7c C. O 


O. D. orders can be sent to Canada or foreign countries; these must 


remit in advance by international postal money order or draft on any U. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 


The price ] Haldeman-Julius Publications, 
, Dept. H-204, Girard, Kansas. 


the 60-volume EDUCATIONAL 


COURSE. algae, ts Looe is 
which 


It is understood that I am to mz = 20° ‘further 


and that you are to pay the postage to my address. 


S. bank. 
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m™. Bigger Pay 
ELECTRICITY 








for You in 








We Help You Get the Job 


Our employment service starts working for 
ou the moment you enroll for Film-Way 
‘raining. Employers want Film-Way trained von A 

with these opportunities, placing them in 

big pay jobs as rapidly as they are prepared. 
ep are open in radio, aviation 
and automotive electricity, sub-station oper- 





A” Wiese» Cittieen , T= giant industry is constantly 


Engineer Says of 
Film-Way Training 
Charles E. Fitz, M. E., E.E., 
formerly associated with 
Steinmetz in the General 
apes Labbqsesosion, cays: 
“Lam amazed at how clear- 

ly and simply you explain 

and More Money the facts about elecericity. 
The points are so much 
easier to gras: 
usual methods of instruc- 
tion ~~ student must 
? cker, s . 

men and we keep our students in touch seen. Your ‘whale eoune 
seems to me to be by far 
the best method of getting 
thorough preparation for 


~*~ practical electrical rx!’ 





calling for more trained men to 
fill jobs that pay $70 to $200 and 
more weekly. You can fit yourself for 
a big pay job in Electricity in a new 
and amazingly easy way. At home,in 
your spare time, with real moving 
pictures to guide you, youlearn how 
to do electrical work, and you are 
soon ready to enter big pay ranks. 


This Entirely New Way 
is Easier, Quicker, Surer 












than by the 








ation, wiring, Contracting, etc. 


This part of our service to every student costs you 
nothing extra. Remember, you must be satisfied with Film- 
Way Training and service or it costs you nothing. 


Thousands of Feet of Film Sent 





Actual motion picture films show you the inside of great 
power plants, broadcasting stations. They show you close- 
ups of men doing electrical work and of various types of 
electrical machinery in operation. Animated diagrams, too, 
make the facts about Electricity simple as A B C. 


This DeVry $75 Projector GIVEN 


To show these movies in your own home you are givena 
$75 DeVry standard model school projector. So simple to 
operate anyone can use it without previous experience. 
Operates from light socket or with farm lighting equip- 
ment, or qnendiie battery. Think of it, everything for 
these movies furnished to every student at no extra cost. 
It’s all a part of our course and service and you can get 


this nowhere else. And you own a projector you can use 
in showing all kinds of movies at home! 





NE a 
TAKE THE FILM WAY TO Bigger Pay 
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Film-Way ane is endorsed by ex- 
perts both in teaching and in practical 
electricity, as the easiest and quickest way to master this 
subject. Think of it, real moving pictures of all kinds of 
electrical machinery in operation, shown right in your 
own home! Moving diagrams explain how electricity acts 
and how to control it. 


You Need Not Pay a Cent 


We pledge to give you the training and employment 
service necessary to get you a better job and more money, 
or you need not pay a cent. We make this pledge in 
writing to every student on enrollment. So you take no 


chance, you cannot lose! 4 


Fascinating as Seeing a Show 


No wading through a lot of dry text book 
matter. The facts about electricity and elec- 

trical work are here made as live and fasci- | 
nating as any picture show you ever saw. 


FRE SEND NOW 


for this Book 
“The Film Way to Bigger Pay” 


Take a first step toward bigger psy 4s © 
e 


and the Cine you want in li 


ing the coupon. O “ ~) 





























now by sen 
Our big free book explains 
and pictures how we use 
movies to train you. Send 
for it today. No obliga- 
tion to you, of course. 
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Travel On 


Pay Roll 











RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
Commence $1900 Year 


QUICK RAISE TO BIG PAY 


Many Other U.S. Government Jobs Open to Men and Women 18 Up 


POST OFFICE CLERKS CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
GENERAL CLERKS PROHIBITION AGENTS-INVESTIGATORS 





STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or politics will not 
iffect them. U.S. Government employees get their pay for full twelve months every year. 
There is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Railway Postal Clerks now get $1,900 the first year, being paid on the first and fifteenth 
of each month. $79.16 each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the maximum being 
$2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. They get extra allowance for hotel expenses when 


iwav from home 


> ~ * 
“On the Fast Mail 








PAID VACATIONS 
Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a yearly vacation of ; 
15 working days (about 18 days). On runs they usually work three days and have three days off duty or in the same proportion. Dur- 
ng this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just as though they were working. When they grow old, they are retired with a 
pension. As Railway Postal Clerks are continually traveling, they have an excellent chance 








to see the country. They are furnished with a railroad pass. poocc ccc ccc 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POST OFFICE CLERKS / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Clerks and Carriers get $1,700 the first year regular and automatically increase $100 a / Dept. M 319, Rochester, N. Y. 
ear to $2,100 with further increase to $2.300. They also have 15 days vacation. Exami- Y ; 
nations are frequently held in large cities City residence is unnecessary Kindly rush to me, entirely free of charge (1) 
7 a full description of the position checked below; 
GENERAL CLERKS * (2) Free copy of 32 page illustrated book, 
(Open to men or women 18 or over) Ss “U. S. Government Positions and How to Get 
= - . . . O Them”; (3) A list of the U. S. Government Jobs 
a ry 4- WwW ~ a Las D - = { t nn a ped nny ang 4 now obtainable. (Check the job you want.) 
ra Railway Postal Clerk — ($1900-$2700) 
WHAT WILL YOU EARN FIVE YEARS FROM NOW? : Ss Post Office Clerk.. ; _... ($1700-$2300) 
DO YOU EARN $1.90 EVERY YEAR HAVE YOU ANY ASST R- & City Mail Carrier oe ae ($1700-$2100) 
ANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2,700 an on Cate... _...($2100-$3300) 
OR MORE A YEAR, EVERY YEAR ¥ Gated Gat . - ($1260-$2100) 
AY Income Tax Auditor ca eeueceesecees« ($2Z300-$3100) 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS / / Prohibition Agent-Investigator . - os se 0« ($2300-$3400) 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it today—now, at once f Name 
DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a postage stamp J 
may result in you getting a lifetime U. S. Government job Address : jhmanen 
r) Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly. 
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"LL give you the magnetic power to 
attract people to you instantly, wherever 
you go 
I'll give you the magnetic power to be 

popular anywhere, in any society 

aT give you the magnetic power to in- 
fluence the minds of men and women, to 
make them do what you want them to 

I'll give you the magnetic power to be- 
come a dynamic, forceful, fascinating 
personality— 

I'll give you the magnetic power to 
dominate situations— 

I'll give you the magnetic power to win 
quick and conspicuous success in your busi- 
ness or profession 

And I'll give you the secret of these mag- 
netic powers in just twenty-four hours—or I 
don’t want a cent of your money. 

That’s my unconditional guarantee! I 
don’t care how colorless your personality 
is—how lacking you are in the qualities of 
leadership—how timid and self-conscious 
you may be. Unless my secrets of instan- 
taneous personal magnetism give you new 
magnetic powers within twenty-four hours 

—you don't pay a cent! 


Results are Instantaneous 


I'll show you how to sway the minds of 
others—how to always appear at your best 

-how to dominate all situations through 
the sheer force of your personalit: 


You can’t expect life to suc- 
cess when your entir itude invites 
failure. You can’t ex} glo- 
rious heights of achievement when you are 


shackled by fear and worry and self- 
consciousness. 
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The moment you read my secrets of per- 
sonal magnetism you can apply them. In- 
stantly the fetters that have held you down 
are struck off. You are FREE. You will 
laugh at obstacles that once seemed un- 
surmountable—you will toss aside timidity 
and awkwardness—you will feel your powers 
doubled, trebled! 

My methods of personal magnetism 
should enable you to achieve your fondest 
ambitions. They will give you individual- 
ity, show you how to acquire a vibrant, 
charming voice, a fascinating manner. With 
the power of personal magnetism at your 
command, you will be enabled to go through 
life supremely happy—reaping the glowing 
rewards which a magnetic personality—and 
only a magnetic personality can give you. 

Personal magnetism is not limited to a 
fortunate few—it is Nature’s gift to every 
man and woman! You need only release 
the full sweep of your magnetic potential- 
ities to become the dynamic, forceful, fas- 
cinating person you were intended to be. 


The Facts are Free 


My secrets of personal magnetism have 
been put into a beautiful extra large size 
volume under the title of ‘‘Instantaneous 
Personal Magnetism.” 

The scope of “Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism” is as broad as life itself. 


“Fires of Magnetism,” ‘Sex Influences,” 
“The Magnetic Voice,” “Physical Magnet- 
ism,” “The Magnetic Eye,’ “Oriental 


Secrets,” “Rapid Magnetic Advancement,” 
“The Magnetic Mind’ and ‘Magnetic 





Ill Give You Magnetic Power 
in 24 Hours-OrNo Qost/ 


Healing,” are only a few of the subjects 
covered in this amazing book. A magnifi- 
cent book—entirely different from any- 
thing of the kind ever published—that 
tells you just how to cultivate the mag- 
netic influence of your nature. 

Originally published to sell for $5—this 
remarkable volume, bound in handsome 
dark burgundy with the title gold em- 
bossed, is being offered at the special price 
of only $3. Send no money with the 
coupon—pay no C. 0. D. You get the 
book first. 

Remember, if this book does not do all 
I claim for it—simply return it within 5 
days, and pay us nothing. Otherwise keep 
it as your own and remit only $3 in full 
payment. 

You are the sole judge. You do not pay 
unless you are absolutely delighted. And 
then only $3. You simply can’t delay. Clip 
and mail the coupon NOW, Ralston Uni- 
versity Press, Dept. 137-B, Meriden, Conn 
Ralston University Press, 

Dept. 137-B, Meriden, Conn. 

All right—I'll be the judge You may send m« 
the volume “Instantaneous Personal Magnetism 
for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION in my home 
Within the 5 days, I will either remit the special 
low price of only $3 or return the book without cost 
or obligation 


Name 
Address 


City State 

Special cash price $2.00 if payment accompanies coupon 
This saves heavy bookkeeping and clerical expense 
Money refunded if dissatisfied and book is returned within 
five days 
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The amazing story of 


INFRA-RED RAYS 


Now at last—through the elec- 
tric magic of Infra-red Rays— 
Science has found a startling way 
to grow new hair quickly. 

No matier how fast your hair 
is falling out, no matter how 
much of it is gone—this is our 
guarantee: Thisamazing newelec- 
trical discovery will end your 
dandruff, stop falling hair and 
grow thick, luxuriant new hair in 
4 weeks—or you pay nothing! 
You risk nothing. You are the 
judge—your own mirror will fur- 
nish the astounding evidence. 


Famous Surgeon’s Discovery 


All observant men have no- 
ticed that their beard grows 
faster in hot weather than in cold. 
What causes that? 

Simply this: Heat rays of a 
certain kind that stimulate and 
vitalize the hair-growing tissue. 

Two years ago a noted surgeon, 
seeking to bring back his own 
hair—applying all his scientific 
knowledge to the problem—made 
a remarkable discovery. It is the 
first time a scientific man of his 
standing has ever entered this 
field of helpfulness. 

He discovered a simple way in 
which to use life-giving invisible 
heat rays—known to all scien- 
tists—to restore health and nor- 
mal conditions to the scalp tissues 
and so RESTORE HAIR in all 





(Suarantee— 


New hair 


grown quickly 


or no pay— 


but certain rare instances. It 
ended his own baldness. Today 
his hair is unusually thick and 
luxuriant. 


Called Dermo-Ray 


Because of his scientific con- 
servatism and his standing in his 

rofession, the discoverer of 

rmo-Ray made no general 
announcement of his startling 
discovery. But, as the head of 
his own hospital, his own case 
records—with hundreds of men 
and women—proved scientific- 
ally, conclusively, that this new 
discovery grows hair, when noth- 
ing else will—grows hair, ends 
dandruff, in NINE OUT OF 
TEN CASES. Now that the 
amazing power of Infra-red 
Rays is known to the entire 
scientific world—and DERMO- 
RAY has been proved to be one 
of the most startling scientific 
discoveries of recent years—now 
for the first time, has Dr. 
Theodore H. Larson permitted 
public announcement of his dis- 
covery to be made. 


Infra-red Rays Reach 
the Roots 


In nine out of ten so-called cases of 
baldness the hair roots are not dead. 
They are only dormant. But when you 
try to reach them with hair tonics, oils 
massages and salves, you are obviously 
wasting both time and money. For you 
treat only the surface skin—never get 
to the roots. 


Free trial- 
mail coupon 


below—NOW! 





























Rough Diagram Su ing: Left 
—the long-wave Infra-Red rays; 
right — short-wave Ultra- Violet. 


Your own physician will tell you that 
the warm, soothing Infra-red Ray pen- 
etrates more deeply through human 
tissue than any other harmless heat-ray 
known to science. It reaches the hair 
root and electrically, almost magically, 
revitalizes it. Hair literally “sprouts” 
as a result. 


Send No Money 


You can use DERMO-RAY in any 
home with electricity. The warm, sooth- 
ing, Infra-red Rays vitalize your scalp 
while you rest or read—a few minutes 
each day is all the time required. 

In four weeks you will be free forever 
from the social and business embarrass- 
ment of baldness—or you pay nothing. 

Complete facts about this astoundin: 
new scientific discovery, opinions o 
authorities, incontrovertible evidence, 
and details of special trial offer will be 
sent free, if you mail the coupon below. 
To forever end your scalp and hair 
troubles, act at once. Print your name 
and address plainly—and mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


r---FREE TRIAL OFFER---5 


THE LARSON INSTITUTE, 
216 North Wabash Ave., Dept. 373 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Send me at once without obligation, full 
particulars —in in envelope —of your 
30-day Free Trial of DERMO- Y. 
Name 
Address 
City ___ 
State 
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O ONE asks you if you speak 

French any more. It is under- 

stood that everyone who really 
matters has mastered this graceful ac- 
complishment. French phrases are used 
in conversation here just as they are 
abroad. You hear them daily—and if 
you do not answer them in French you 
lose countenance—perhaps with the 
people who mean the most to you, 
in your social set or in business. 

No doubt you would already be using 
French if you knew how easily and 
cheaply you could learn it. Ten 
minutes a day for a very short time is 
enough to give you a fund of conversa- 
tional French with the true Parisienne 
accent. 


No Tiresome Rules 
Institute of 
an easy new 


The 


Europe 


Language 
perfected 


Hugo 
has 


FREE! 

Magnificent 
English-French 
ictionary 
Francais An 
glais and _  Englist 
French dictionary, 
arranged by Ch 
Cestre, Professeur a 
la Faculte des Let 
tres de Paris is 
yours absolutely 
free, with your French 
course 350 pages, 
25.000 words Dark 
green, semi- flexible 
seal- grained cover. 
Quaint gold letter 
ing, red page edges 
and a unique coq 
d’or on cover Mail 
the coupon now. 


1929 


FRANCAIS ANGLAIS 
ANGLAIS FRANCAIS 


This 


—— — 
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method which gives you French in the 
same simple way that a baby is taught 
to talk. That is,—you learn French by 
actually TALKING it! 

The tedious school room method with 
its tiresome rules of syntax and gram- 
mar and almost endless lists of “‘irregu- 
lar’? verbs has been discarded! The 
Hugo method gives you French that 
you can begin to use from the very 
first lesson. 

You can begin at once, in the privacy 
of your own home, at your leisure to 
learn French, as it has been taught 
abroad for many years. 


The Famous Hugo Method 


Now Only $9.85 


on Monthly Terms 


Now, there is no excuse for not know- 
ing French. You pay only a few cents a 
day, in convenient monthly payments 

as you learn—AFTER you have seen 
the course and know what it can do for 
you. 

The entire course of 24 lessons costs 
only $9.85, payable on the convenient 
terms of only $2.00 a month. - And 
you do not pay your first installment of 
$1.85 until you have proved to your 
own satisfaction that the course will 
enable you to speak French correctly. 
The 25,000 word French-English, En- 
glish-French Dictionary is free with 
your course. 


assumed — 











French/ 


And Why Not—When You Can Learn So Easily? 


Try It One Week Free 


Begin learning French at home by 
the Hugo method at our expense. Look 
over all of the 24 lessons before you pay 
a penny. Accept one week’s free in- 
struction. So that you can absolutely 
convince yourself that you will learn 
to speak French correctly and fluently, 
we will send you the complete course 
for seven days’ free examination. The 
coupon brings you every one of the 24 
fascinating lessons. The Hugo system 
must not be confused with any make- 
shift French calculated to 
astonish French waiters; it is a carefully 
arranged scientific system of instruction 
GUARANTEED to give you a working 
knowledge of French. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 


American Representatives of Hugo’s 
Language Institute 
Garden City, Dept. F-862, New York 
PRRCe Ree eee 


“eourse”’ 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC., 
ept. F-862, 

Garden City, New York 

Gentlemen T am interested in learning to spea) 


French by the easy Hugo method Kindly send me 
the Hugo “French-At-Sight" Course in 24 lessons for 
my free examination. Within 7 days I will either 
return the course or send you $1.85 at that time and 
#2.00 each month thereafter for 4 months. I am alse 
to receive a 25,000 word imported dictionary without 
additional cost 


Name 
Address 
City State 

Instead of the French Course send me a 214 lesson 
Hugo Course for the language checked below 


| Spanish Italian German 
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hat! No Blue-Prints 2 


By THE EDITOR 


Y fants Harvard professors have set out to comb the busi- 
ness world for the basic causes of success. They intend 
to ask 15,000 successful business men how they got that 
way, and in the end they will have a perfect definition of 
the word $UCCES$, as spelled ironically by B. C. Forbes. 

That is not the way to spell success and that is not the 
meaning of success even in America. 

One of the most successful men we know is a man who 
has barely enough to live on, and yet if he were brought 
into a hall full of million-dollar business successes, he 
would be cheered to the echo. 

He is Sergeant Samuel Woodfill of the United States 
Army, whose exploits are described by General Reilly on 
Page 106 of this magazine. About twenty-five years ago 
he enlisted in the Army and immediately buckled down to 
the job of becoming the finest dough-boy in the service. 
He succeeded. 


HE rewards before him were not dollars, for even if he 

rose to high place among the commissioned officers he 
could hardly have a great dollar success. But, by doing 
well every task allotted to him, he could get some kick 
out of life. 

Without money, his wealth today is that he has no 
black marks on his record and that General Pershing 
called him the finest soldier in the Regular Army. That is 
success. Woodfill did what he set out to do 

When we read what the Harvard professors intended to 
do, we started combing the dictionaries and books for 
definitions of the word success, and the best we could find 
was written by Mr. Forbes, who probably knows more 
business men of large interests than any other writer today 


E SAYS: 

‘Success is finding, or making, that position which 
enables you to contribute to the world the very greatest 
services of which you are capable, through the diligent, 

rsevering, resolute cultivation of all the faculties God 
™ endowed you with, and doing it all with cheerfulness, 
scorning to allow difficulties or defeats to drive you to 
pessimism or despair.”’ 

The man who stands the best chance of living a full 
life, is he who early picks a business or a profession he is 
sure he likes and then sticks to it. Half the pay in life 
comes not out of the dollar remuneration but out of the 
fun of doing things, of playing the game, in building 
tangible or intangible works that will benefit others 
The fellow who makes a job or a vocation a task, a daily 
drudgery, might as well be serving time in Sing Sing 
His misery and inertia will never permit him to be a suc- 
cess except at failure. 

American business itself is drifting away from the dollar 
theorv of success, and now a man, who has a commodity 
to sell, is thinking of his operation in terms of service 
because, in the highly competitive world of today, that 
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is the first step toward business success. If a commodity 
or a rigs a or a magazine or a utility does not serve 
a public need, it has no chance of dollar success. 


T SOUNDS like preaching, but most honest careers are 

based on service to somebody or a collection of some- 
bodies. A man in a job is merely serving his boss who 
serves a somebody else who, in turn, probably serves an 
ocean of people who buy the service because it fills a need 

So, if all business is based on service why not go back to 
the schools and teach the doctrine of service, for that is 
the beginning and the end of success. Give a man not 
a rapacity for dollars and a vanity for titles but a humble 
desire to serve. Sounds like a sermon—but if a man is to 
get his kick out of work, he must get some of his satisfac- 
tion out of the little things of life. He may lose out in 
the chase for dollars and if he spells success with the dol- 
lar marks, he may be disappointed, and, if he spells success 
in terms of high sounding titles, he may become an em- 
bittered man, some one else who thinks in terms of ser- 
vice may get the title, the job and the money. Thedollar 
and the title are only measuring sticks and both soon find 
out the imposter in the business world. 


UCCESS—miserable, misleading, vain word! Let's 
throw it from the lexicon of business and call it ser- 
vice, because the only high road to real success lies through 
service. Mr. Ford is an outstanding example of success 
through service, and we, ourselves, have profited already 
by what he says about success on Page 88 of this magazine 
Preparation—that is the first step, and we like what 
Ford says about himself and Edison and Lindbergh. 
Preparation—that’s it! Blue-prints of a life!. When an 
architect starts to build a great structure his first thought 
is of blue-prints and the foundations. The foundations 
must be broad and deep enough to hold the structure in- 
tact through good and bad weather, through storm and 
cataclysm. Then, upon a definite blue-print plan he pro- 
ceeds. With infinite pains and watchfulness he rears an 
enduring structure. It takes time and patience and labor 
and money—but when the structure is finished it is a thing 
of beauty and utility. 


HY NOT build business lives that way? But how 

many do? In a notable series of articles of advice 
and information to young men on choosing life work, to 
begin in the March issue of The New McC rure’s, Pro- 
fessor Kitson, Columbia's noted authority on vocations, 
points out that about half of the young men of college 
age do not know what they want to do in life. 

They are young men without blue-prints. Without 
blue-prints they can build shacks sad Gay'tl have to 
live in them. But in this intricate life nothing, not even 
a life, goes far without blue-prints. 
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The Most Dangerous 


Here’s Why the Madcap Melee of Professional Hockey 


Is a Safer Sport to Watch Than to Play 


1X feet of 
skating 
dervish, 

dec ked in the 
sweatered bla- 
zonry of the New 
York Rangers of 
the National 
Hockey League, 
whirls out from 
behind the goal 
nets, pushing the 
puck before him 
on the working 
end of a hoc kev 
stick Straight 
down the center 
of the ice-sheet 
he flies, flanked 
by two team 
mates, to one of 
whom, as he 
stops dead in 
mid-flight, he snaps the hard rubber disc, then skates on. 

The second player dodges through the ranks of defend- 
ers, eels his way between an opposing defense man and the 
sideboards, poises and shoots. The padded figure in the 
nets dives and smothers the puck under his body, while an- 
other member of his team hooks out with his stick, and, 
with an air of complete innocence, takes the puck-carrier’s 
legs from under him just as he burns his shot at the goal. 

| oul! 

\ whistle blows. A referee, skating in on top of the 
play, waggles his right arm and hand, indicating the short- 
est way to the penalty bench to the tripper. The home 
crowd howls imprecations, the same blood cries that were 
flung at the adjudicators of the day in Ancient Rome's 
Coliseum. The puck is dropped between the sticks of the 
opposing center players. The referee's 
whistle toots again. The shouts die. 
They're off! 

There vou have it—hockey, the fastest 
and most dangerous game in the world. 
The only game that begins to compare 
with it in both speed and danger is polo 

und remember that these flying der- 
vishes travel faster than a polo pony and 
with equal disregard for safety. 

In sixty minutes of madcap mélée two 
teams of six men each, dashing about 
wildly on the ice, can have about as 
many narrow esc apes from injury as there 
are collective fingers and toes on the 
plavers. And some brushes are not nar- 
row escapes. They are accidents—in- 
tentional or unintentional. Witness: 
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The colorful New York Rangers who hold the World’s 
Professional Championship in this new colossus of sport. 
This is their third season in the major league 





One evening 
early in Decem- 
ber, up in Mon- 
treal, f watched 
team mates carry 
a groaning Ching 
ence Phe A 
ense ace of the 
Rangers—off the 
ice with a broken 
leg. It was just 
an accident. No 
one had tried to 
fell the young 
giant whose or- 
dinary job is 
dropping the op- 
posing forward 
as he tries to bore 
in on the New 
York nets. 

For several 
winters, Ching 
has been bumping them to the ice with a deftly placed 
shoulder or hip, or has skated his opponents off into cor- 
ners where thev could not draw a shot-bead on the Gotham 
team's nets. Sometimes Ching has bounced them into the 
sideboards and the bounces have catapulted off the wood- 
work as though they had been shot from the jaw of a 
trench mortar. 





Wide World 


UT this time it was Ching’s unlucky night. As this is 
written he is reclining on a hospital cot and one leg is 
plaster-encased from ankle to knee. He won't play any 
more hockey this season. 
But the young Mr. Johnson holds no lien on the privi- 
lege of being injured. Consider the gual-keeper, for in- 
stance. Swathed in padding from ankle to collar-bone, he 





The Olympic games at St. Moritz when the Ca 
in the International 
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remains the cause, 
nevertheless, of many 
a half-hour’s halt in the 
game while the club leech 
plies him with arnica and 
bandages, so that he may be 
again propped up between his 
posts in an erect position. 
Padding is an excellent thing, as 
any goaler will tell vou, but though 
a man is padded from toe to neck, 
of what avail is that when he ob- 
trudes his nose into the path of a 
hard rubber disc traveling at the 
speed of the Twentieth Century 
Limited? The records show 
that it is of no avail whatso- 


















ever. 
But vou can't make a hockey z 










goaler wear a 
mask or other fa- 
cial protection. 
For reasons appar- 
ent to himself, he 
wants his face free 
of impedimenta. 
















By LESLIE 
ROBERTS 


Within the last season I have seen almost all the net 

aces—Clint Benedict, Lorne Chabot, John Ross Roach, 

Alex Connell and Joe Miller—place nasal organs and 

eyes in the direct paths of flying pucks. Hard on the 
nose but it doesn’t damage the puck! 


Nor is the casualty list confined to the goal- 
’ | , 

keepers. Not by any means. There is that 

trick clavicle of Pete Lepine’s, for instance, 

broken twice in a season, in collisions with 

other young men traveling in the oppo- 

site direction at high speed. There 

was that broken collar-bone of lit- 






Proof that 
hockey is a 
combination 
of football, 
fencing, bas- 
ketball, rac- 
ing, baseball 
and gymnastics 





He wants to see and he doesn’t want the eye-angles im- tle Carson Cooper's, snapped clean when the Detroit star 
ai by any wirework or other foreign entanglements, collided with the boards in a heavy checking duel. 
e 


cause his success as a goal-minder rests in the ability of 


There is that broken leg of Babe Dye'’s, just a little prac- 


his eye to flash messages to his legs and to the hands that _ tice incident that lost the Babe to hockey all last season 
guide his stick. Dick Irvin's cracked skull, and an assortment of broken 

If the transmission of these eye telegrams is slow the op- ankles, pulled tendons, stitches by the dozens, splints by 
ponent will score. Hence the casualty list in goal-keepers. the score, and bandages by the hundred, lead one to label 
And all of them take it on the chin, the high and the low. this turbulent game as the most dangerous game in the 





Wide World 


nadian team defeated the Swiss players 
Amateur Championship 
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world, as well as the fastest. 

Of its speed there can be no doubt. Certainly it 
is the most rapid pastime in which humans in- 
dulge without engined or quadruped assistance. 
Hence it is the world’s fastest game. Howie 
Morenz, for instance, can click off his hundred 
yards in something like seven seconds on the 
straightaway. 


HIS time, be it noted, is for Mr. Morenz, his 
skates, his hockey stick and the little rubber 
disc which the star center of Les Canadiens 
Montreal's colorful French Canadian team—car- 
ries with him for purposes of scoring goals. Not 
the speed at which the Twentieth Century flies 
across the continent, perhaps. Not as fast as 
Man o’ War used to clip down the stretch. 
But it is perilously Continued on page 76 
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Another 
Ten Strike 


IT THE moment I sat in the summer twilight upon a 
five-barred farm gate facing a picturesque creeper- 
clad house across the road; with three ha’ pence 

and a safety razor in my pocket, and abiding hunger in 
my stomach, debating, not for the first time, whether 
to beg for food 

[ had not always been atramp. I had gone from a minor 
public school to the office of a provincial newspaper. 
From thence to the Army; France, Belgium, Gallipoli. 
A mention in dispatches; the Military Cross; the rank of 
Major; a woman who fell in love with my uniform, and 
the heady excitement of War. 

Then the Armistice and utter collapse of the 
whole ephemeral fabric. No uniform, no 
social Status, no job, no money and no woman. 
At the age of twenty-four a member of the great 
unwanted. It made me smile wryly to recall 
my reception by my old chief, the editor of 
The Wessex Herald, a paper that made a fea- 
ture of denouncing the government for its 
failure to deal with the civil settlement of 
‘‘our returned heroes.’’ 

“My dear Logue,’’ he had said deprecat- 
ingly, ‘‘we must face facts. You were begin- 
ning to learn your work when you left us five 
years ago Miss Simmons, 
who took your place, has 
become highly adept, and it 
would be obviously unfair to 
dismiss her in order to rein- 
state an incompetent former i ie? 
member of the staff. We must ; : 
face facts, Logue.”’ i ¢ 

And I had been facing the raha” 4 
facts ever since: on the tramp * 
from Southampton to London 
in search of a job 

Upon the white-painted 
gate-post of the house oppo- 
site, a shiny brass plate de- 
clared the occupant to be 
Charles Oxen, M.D., and 
presently the hum of a motor- 
car engine came from the 
rear of the house. The car stopped at the front door and 
Dr. Oxen, as I surmised, issued Pee to the car, followed 
by a faded, shrunken woman and a vacuous-faced young 
man, presumably Mrs. Oxen and the young Oxen 

I heard the doctor's bullying, booming voice issuing 
instructions to the driver, and a moment later the car 
shot out of the drive to lose itself in the gathering twi- 
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The Stolen 


Take a Good Hold on Yourself Before You 
Begin This Rapid-Fire Thriller For You 
Will Need All of Your Nerve And Self- 
Control To Live Through Its Mysteries 


light on the Farnham road. As they passed me I had time 
to notice that the party was in evening dress. Dining 
out! And again the thought of food assailed me. 

It was horribly galling to appeal to side-door charity. 
More especially as I was conscious that I hardly looked the 
part. My tweed jacket and gray flannel trousers, if well 
worn, were not ragged, and my face was clean and shaven. 
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collapsed 


As I cursed myself for being so thin-skinned, the light 
crunch of footsteps came down the gravel, and two young 
women, the white of their aprons showing under long 
mackintosh coats, turned hesitatingly into the road. In an 
instant their feet were scuttling towards the village in a 
manner unmistakably clandestine. When the cat's away 

I reflected. The cat in this case being Oxen. 
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My patient gave 
a great gasp of 
agony, his hands 
clawing in vio- 
lent jerks at 
his heart, and 
in a 
heap at my feet 





Millionaire |, 


SELDON 
TRUSS 


Author of “The Mystery 
of the 
Living Alibi” 


a 






I slipped off my perch and strode across the 
road. There would only be some dear old cook 
left in the house and I could face that. [knocked 
on the side door and the sound reverberated 
within. Yet no answer came. 


WALKED to the kitchen window and peered 

in. The only occupant was a large gray cat 
that looked at me with eyes of distrust. I went 
to the next window which happened to be open 
and feasted my gaze on laden shelves. This 
was the larder, the Mecca of my desire: I clam- 
bered in. 

Two cold sausages, the wing of a chicken and a 
mince pie vanished with staggering celerity. | 
had never realized till then how hungry I was. 
In my indecent haste a jug of cream crashed to 
the floor—spread in a slow ooze over the stone 
flags. I opened the door into the kitchen, picked 
up the gray cat and set it before the creamy mess, 
whereat it lapped contentedly. 

I drew breath. There was only one thing more, and 
that was a drink. Thus fortified I could go on my way 
and in time to come I would send these good Oxens anony- 
mous compensation. 

The first door leading from the hall led into an untidy, 
bottle-littered doctor's office whose familiar reek of io- 
dine caused me to withdraw hastily. Opposite, I found 
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the dining room, stuffy despite its commodious size, and 
on the sideboard a decanter of good Scotch whisky. 

The amount I took can hardly have exceeded three 
fingers when the silence of the house was broken by a 
brisk and insistent banging of the front door knocker, 
followed by a prolonged peal of the bell 


Y HEART seemed to fall to my boots. I tip-toed to 

the window and saw a fine, opulent car, whose 
solitary occupant was at that moment banging at Dr. 
Oxen's front door 

As I cogitated whether to lie low or escape through 
the side entrance, I became aware of a face, a dark angry 
face, glaring at me through the window. 

‘Will you have the goodness, Dr. Oxen, to come to the 
door!"’ 

So savagely imperious were the tones, that, despite 
myself, I hurried into the hall and turned the key. In- 
stantly the visitor stamped onto the mat. “‘Are you Dr. 
Oxen?’’ he demanded 

With the realization that he was certainly a stranger 
to the good doctor, I nodded. 





his attention so much as my actions. He was staring at 
the bottle in my hand, at the rows of bottles in the cu 
board behind me, staring with a sort of stealthy ~a<% 
fulness that had something vaguely evil in it. 

“Here we are!’’ I said briskly, uncorking the bottle, 
“Soon put you right.”’ 

“T'll take that in water, Dr. Oxen,"’ he said. 

‘Certainly,’ | agreed airily, ‘‘quite usual. If you don’t 
mind waiting a moment.”’ I hurried from the office to 
the kitchen and filled a tumbler. When I returned, he was 
standing by the window, staring out with peculiarly con- 
scious detachment. 

He made no sign of being aware of my presence as I 
slipped about a tablespoonful of the ymin es os mix- 
ture into the water. When I presented it to him he swal- 
lowed it in one draught. 

“Your fee, Dr. Oxen?”’ 

“Half a guinea,"’ I said smoothly. 

He frowned, plunging his hand into a pocket. “An 
excessive charge, Dr. Oxen, I consider—” he stopped 
suddenly and pressed a hand over his heart. A sudden 
spasm of pain had contracted 
his dark features. “‘I con- 





Denial might be dangerous. 
“Come in,” I managed to say, 
with an effort at calm. ‘“‘I am 
sorry I—I had forgotten that 
the servants are out at the 
moment. What can I—do for 
vou?’ 

He put down his hat with a 
quick irritated gesture and fol- 
lowed me into the office. He 
was a strongly built man of per- 
haps forty-two or three, with 
hard black eves and black hair, 
and a gray mustache cut in a 
severe line above the most mer- 
ciless pair of lips I had ever set 
eves on. A grim, forbidding 
man for my first patient! 

‘You can give me something 
to stop this accursed head- 
ache,’ he rasped out. “‘I have 
been driving all day and I have 
another twenty miles to d 
saw vour name on the gate- 
post, Dr. Oxen. I am not ac- 
customed to be kept waiting.” 

| apologized again and drew 








How sky wind the wild, shy, 

beautiful stallion became a 
killer and an outlaw could only be 
told by some one who knows all 
about the traits of equine kings. 


And Vingie E. Roe, above, is that 
some one. She writes vividly and 
lo. I “Sky Wind” is one of her best. 


Look for it in the March issue 
of the NEW McCLURE’S. 


| sider—Dr. Oxen, what is this 
you have given me?”’ 

Staring at him, a fit o alarm 
|| seized me. It was evident that 
| I had given him an overdose of 
| the medicine! His face was 
| twitching horribly and the 
| pupils of his eyes had contracted 
| to pin-points. Then he began 
to sway, his hands clawing in 
violent jerks at his heart. 
| Before I had time to drag 
| forward a chair he gave a great 
| gasp of agony and collapsed in 
|| a heap at my feet. 

CAN never recall how long 

I stood there, staring at the 
huddled figure, paralyzed into 
inaction. Even when, finally, 
I managed to drag him onto 
the office couch the full horror 
of my position had not pene- 
trated my Consciousness 

Mechanically, I felt his heart 
and unfastened hiscollar. There 








forward a chair for him. My 
first instinct had been to shut 
the man in and make a bolt for it, but the very common- 
placeness of his complaint decided me to carry off this 
little deception and perhaps—lI grinned furtively—earn a 
good fee 

With a professional eve I glanced along the rows of bot- 
tles for some aspirin. I opened a little cupboard revealing 
a cluster of ugly little green ones labeled: Poison. Has- 
tily I shut that cupboard while my patient watched my 
every movement 

In another cupboard I found a bottle with its label 
of some outlandish drug indistinctly scrawled over in 
pencil with what looked like the word Phenacetin and, 
below, some quite unintelligible gibberish about anti- 
neurotic strength 


ND all the while my patient's eves seemed boring 
through the back of my head; the intensity of his 
gaze disconcerted me almost to the pitch of giving myself 
away. Why did the man look at me like that? Did he sus- 
pect! I found it impossible to sustain my pose of eed 
sional nonchalance without answering the implied chal- 
lenge and for a moment looked him full in the face. 
Instantly I became assured that I was not the focus of 
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was no sign of life. I hurried 
to the kitchen and soaked my 
handkerchief in cold water to bathe his temples: forced 
a little whisky between his teeth; and, with a great gulp, 
swallowed some myself. I thought I detected a slight 
flutter of his evelids but could not be certain. 

The office clock struck the hour—six little pinging 
notes. Outside the twilight had deepened rapidly. Dis- 
may seized me. What was to be done! I couldn't leave 
the man there to die, if, indeed, he were not already dead. 

Dr. Oxen’s early departure in evening dress argued that 
he would be going some distance to dine—probably to 
London. He could therefore not return before midnight. 
To summon help would mean arrest and disgrace for me; 
the final blow to my small hopes of making good. 

On an impulse I slipped my hand insite my victim's 
breast pocket and drew out a handsome gold-cornered 
suéde wallet, seeking his identity. There were the initials 
S. du M., embossed on the leather, and inside I discovered 
his visiting cards—Simon du Maresq, 29 Maygrave Square, 
S.W., and Pevenden Towers, Sussex. 

My dismay inereased, almost to panic. Here was a 
name that was famous across the hae breadth of the 
country—du Maresq the financier; du Maresq the turf 
nabob; vacht owner, millionaire. The man whose sheer 
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Against the full glory of the setting sun was silhouetted the square black 
tower of Pevenden church, and by its lych-gate I could discern the one soli- 
tary human figure that dotted the landscape. It was a woman, bending for- 
[ ward, intent and very still, staring at the mass of Pevenden Towers, searching 
, for the very window we stood by. Searching for us 
FEBRUARY, 1929 








wealth, love of power and ostentation were almost a 
byword 

[ recalled fantastic stories of the wonders in that Lon- 
don palace he lived in; tales of a vast underground ball- 
room, an ice skating rink that could be converted into 
a swimming pool. Untold freaks of indulgence in untold 
luxuries 

This was awful. There would be a hue and cry the very 
instant such a man’s ab- 
sence became known. I 
looked down at the white 
face with its hard, slight- 
ly parted lips. 

Whatever happened I 
must clear myself of im- 
plication. Soon the maids 
might be returning from 
the village; there was no 
time to lose. Strung to 
high, nervous pitch, inthe 
face of danger, I decided 
on a bold course I 
would take the man in his 
own car to his own house 
and set him in the driver's 
seat while I rang the bell ‘ 
Then I could vanish 

The inference would be 
that du Maresq had died 
on reaching home, from 
heart failure. Or, 
if he still lived, 
there would be ad- 
equate medical at- 
tention at hand to 
nurse him back to 


health. Until that 
time I would be 
safe, at least | 


pulled myself to- 
gether forthetask. 


i traces of my 
entry into Dr 
Oxen’'s house must 
be wiped out. I shut the 
cat in the larder to take 
the blame for the 
smashed cream jug, filled 
the whisky decanter with 
water up to the previous 
level of the liquor, washed 
out the tumbler that had 
contained the fateful dose, 
replacing it in its cup- 
board and stole out into 
the drive to peer up and 
down the boa 

Except for the lights 
of a stationary car some two hundred vards below the 
doctor's drive, there was no sign of a human being. I 
picked up the unconscious du Maresq and placed him on 
the rear seat of the car, wrapping the expensive fur rugs 
about him in such a manner as to steady the inert body 
from road bumps. A touch of the starter and the great 
car sprang to life 


The waiter’s 
alert black eyes 
noted the direc- 
tion of mine. 
“That is Mrs. 
Simon du Mar- 
esq, sir” 


HE brilliant head lamps streamed along the smooth 

highway in a manner that made any speed up to fifty 
miles an hour safe going and I began almost to exult in 
the unsought adventure. At this rate we should be in 
town within half an hour. 

A glance in the rear reflector showed another pair of 
headlights behind me and I increased speed with a reck- 
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less laugh, till they were specks in the distance and 
finally vanished altogether. This was a great car, a grand 
car in the very pink of tune. I forgot my gruesome passen- 
ger in the joy of speed. 

What was this? Sudden splutters and misfires. Spas- 
modic engine jerks that presently ceased as the car slowed 
down, and, despite all my waggling of gears, came inex- 
orably to rest. With acurse at this delay I sprang out. 


Illustrations 
by 
LLoyYD WRIGHT 
















The trouble was evident: we had run out of gas. I 
swore impotently and began to search the pockets of the 
car for the key to unlock the spare can. It was nowhere 
to be found. 

The lights of a village twinkled half a mile on. There 


was no time to lose. I plucked out Mr. du Maresq's 
ocketbook and abstracted a bundle of pound notes. Then 
=~ off at a fast run for the village. 

They were slow, these vokels! It took at least five 
minutes to get change for a one-pound note. 

As I raced back the brilliant headlights of the car I 
had beaten so joyously came flashing towards me and 
sped away into the darkness. 

The huddled figure in the car was still motionless as I 
tipped the gas into the tank. A glance at the dash- 
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board clock showed that it was still only ten past six. 
It had been good going despite this delay and I should do 
the remainder in a quarter of an hour, given decent luck. 
We shot forward once more. 

Gaining confidence I handled the big car with enough 
dexterity to negotiate the outer suburbs at about double 
the legal limit and it was only in the purlieus of Hammer- 
smith that I checked my speed to any noticeable extent. 


Finally we turned inco 
the imposing breadth of 
Maygrave Square, I slack- 
ened cautiously to ten miles 
an hour, peering at num- 
bers painted on the endless 
curve of portico pillars, 
and saw that Number Twenty-nine would be that great 
mansion at the corner of Lawne Crescent, and again I 
slowed—almost to a standstill. 

I looked round and across the square as far as the high 
electric lamps flung their beams. A taxi hooted past. 
Another was fussing its way towards me. Yet another 

the place seemed infested with them. How was I 
to place R vo ghastly figure at the wheel of his car with 
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all these hundred twinkling eyes of a London night upon 
me? 

In a sudden panic I shot the car towards the great house 
on the corner and jammed on the brakes with so much 
energy that the huddled form on the rear seat toppled 
forward and lay grotesquely in a welter of rugs on the 
floor of the car. 

I sprang out and up the broad marble steps to the pluto- 
craticdoorway and pressed 
the bell for the fraction ot 
a second. And then I 
turned and fled for dear 
life up Lawne Crescent, 
back into the lights of 
Knightsbridge. 

Badly as the plan had 
been carried out 
its accomplish- 
ment yielded 
immeasurable 
relief, and de- 
tection seemed 
now remote. 
Furtively I fin- 
gered the pound 
notes in my 
pocket. Forty, 
at least. 

They should serve my 
career, and later I would 
pay them back, anony- 
mously. 

First, I must have 
clothes, and then quar- 
ters for the night. Board- 
ing a Strand-bound bus | 
rode light-heartedly to 
theneighborhood of Well- 
ington Street and entered 
the establishment of a 
dealer in second-hand 
trunks, there to purchase 
a well-worn leather suit- 
case of good quality. 
Next, a men’s clothing 
shop to replenish my 
wardrobe po on an im- 
pulse, a suit of dinner 
clothes. 

I registered at the Al- 
hambra Hotel in the name 
that shall serve this his- 
tory, of Philip Hanway 
Logue, and was given a 
second-floor room. 

The Alhambra does not 
remotely vie with the 
Savoy or Cecil in size or 
magnificence, but it has 
an exclusiveness, an intimacy impossible to those mam- 
moth hostelries. During the war it had been my favorite 
rendezvous and there were still the same langorous ease 
and absence of bustle that had so attracted me in those 
hectic days. 


David St. Clare 
raised his glass 
—*To the most 
excellent and 
puissant Sir 
Alured de Han- 
leghe!” 


ND yet, subtly, it was different. From my secluded 
table I could see that this was not the Alhambra | 

had known in the old days. A change of management, 
perhaps—decidedly the waiters were new. No, the differ- 
ence lay with the men and women about me, or else it was 
something indefinable in the atmosphere that was too 
exotic. Gone was the old light-hearted chatter. Instead, 
there were the subdued voices, sidelong glances of the 
sensualist. Continued on page 112 
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Under These Rules 
They Can Still Win Every Fight 












Three of his 
front molars 
dropped into 
the soup as a 


result of fol- _f 


lowing my in- 







structions 










S TIME goes on (and doesn't it, though) it is becom- 
ing increasingly evident to scientific observers that 
the great problem of this age is ‘‘What in the h 
to do with women at prize-fights?”’ 

In the far-off, happy days, a prize-fight was something 
for ‘‘Men Only’’—and a girl who attended one of those 
contests was put in Class G socially and never asked to 
the Christmas dance at the Ferguson's. 

Women who made so bold, at the dinner table, as to 
isk their husbands who this James J. Jeffries was, were 
sent up-stairs without any prune whip and were made to 
write ‘I love needlework and good music,’ a hundred 
times 

I can well remember the sad case of my aunt Fanny, of 
whom we children were never allowed to speak. Years 
later, when I had reached a man’s estate, I discovered that 
the reason Aunt Fanny had never married and had finally 
been forced to go to Paris to live was that she had once 
had a picture of John L. Sullivan tattooed on her left leg. 
Such things, in grandma's day, simply ‘‘weren't done."’ 

But nowadays (as they say in musical comedies )—what 
a difference! I don't know whether it was the War or 
suffrage or sun-spots or some change in the Gulf Stream; 
but the fact remains that every time I have been to a fight 
lately I have sat surrounded by over-enthusiastic members 
of the other sex—and if you don't think that makes a dif- 
ference in one’s enjoyment of any sport, from golf to 
fishing, just try it once. And the effect has already become 
markedly noticeable on the fighters themselves 

I do not refer especially to Mr. Tunney (although I am 
sure that Aunt Fanny would be welcome now in any draw- 
ing room with him tattooed on any part of her anatomy), 
but what I mean is that no prize-fighter would now think 
of entering the ring without at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of what pronoun to use with the fish course or how to 
help a lady out of a finger-bow] 

Which is, after all, I suppose, for the best. The old 
game was too brutal. It had to go. The only thing for us 
old-timers to do is to bow to the inevitable, and do what 
we can to live as happily as we can in this ever-changing 
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God Bless the Scrappy Dears! 










old world. And in an 
effort to be helpful in my 
acceptance of the new 
régime I suggest changes 
which are still necessary 
before the sport can be 
entirely feminized. 

For example, the whole 
thing ought to be taken \/ 
from the sporting sections : < 
of the newspapers and put _— Playing Haymaker. As an “ice- 
over on the Woman's breaker,” when things are a 
Page. Thus, under the little “formal,” it is unrivaled 
heading of ‘‘Hints for Housewives,"’ one could find the 
following: 






How To PREPARE A DELICIOUS 
Lerr HOOK 

This is a punch which is particularly acceptable 
at this time of year, but indeed is also good in any 
month. My dear old mother used to have a left 
hook which was the delight of all the neighbors, 
and it was from her that I learned the secret of 
— this entertaining piece de résistance. 
n fact, one of the maxims of her household was: 
‘A left hook for the unexpected guest,’ and we 
children used to squeal with delight every time 
we saw her getting one ready. She generally used 
to serve it plain, followed by a toothsome right 
cross to the jaw, and there were few who could 
resist its undoubted appeal, especially if garnished 
with arnica and old-fashioned smelling salts. 
Try it some time on a hot day when things aren't 
going just right. 


THE RIGHT WAY To SERVE A “SHARKEY” 


A wise housewife will tell you that the way to 
a man’s heart is through his stomach, and that 
was the way this interesting dish was discovered 
by a Dempsey. One night at the Yankee 
Stadium, he had, as 
his guest for the eve- 
ning, a young fellow 
named Sharkey who 
turned out to be 
rather difficult and 
for a while Jack was 
at somewhat of a 
loss as to how to en- 
tertain him. Finally, 
however, he thought 
of the old adage men- 
tioned above, and in 
a few minutes his 
guest was writhing 
with delight. Great 
catg should be taken 
by the hostess, how- 
ever, to serve this 
dishintheright place. 





The latest fashions in 
decrees “no pleats under 
in rosettes and 
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boxing trunks: Paris 
any conditions, 
no lace borders 
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This is especi- 
ally true when 
the referee 
happens to be 
looking in your 
direction. 


Then, under 
the heading, 
*“‘BeautyHints ” 
could come the 
following sug- 
gestion: 





Drawings 
By 
Harry Beckhoff 





THE SECRET OF HAVING LOVELY 
CAULIFLOWER EARS 


Now that Paris has decreed that cauliflower ears 
are to be worn exposed, a great many girls have 
written to this department asking the correct 
method of following the latest dictates of Miladi 
Fashion. Of course, de gustibus non disputandum 
est, and this clever saying of the wise old Roman is 
particularly applicable to the question of cauli- 
flower ears, although I don't for a minute suppose 
that they had such things in those days. Or did 
they? At any rate, both the Countess de Goncourt 
and the Hon. Mrs. Cradlecap appeared on the beach 
at Deauville last baal wah cauliflower ears 
distinctly showing and the haut monde has made 
haste to follow—eleven being noticed at the Opera 
the succeeding Tuesday (the odd ear belonging to 
pretty little Baroness von Epstein who, it will be 
recalled, unfortunately lost one of hers last winter 
near Nice). The prevailing mode seems to be to 
wear the left ear slightly higher than the right. 


WHAT To Do WItH LOOSE TEETH 


Many complaints have come to this department 
regarding the advice given in my radio talk last 
Thursday on the dis- 

osal of loose and 
eel teeth, and one 
gentleman writes in to 
say, that, as a result of 
following my imstruc- 
tions, three of his front 
molars dropped into his 
soup at a very formal 
dinner, greatly to the 
surprise of the lady sit- 
ting next him and 
equally greatly to the 
embarrassment of his 
hostess. I can only re- 

at what I said over 
WEAF—that' ‘accidents 
will happen,’’ and that 
I cannot be expected to 
formulate a rule which 


” 


simplicity 


~< for Ladies 


By DONALD 
OGDEN STEWART 


At fights lately, I have 
sat surrounded by 
over-enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the other sex 







will cover all cases. Iam happy to say, also, that 
I have received an equally large number of letters 
thanking me for my helpful assistance—one com- 
ing from far-off Atlanta, Georgia. Let me remind 
my friends once more that ‘‘for ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain,’’ loose teeth (like Long- 
fellow's “‘heathen Chinee’’) are “‘peculiar."’ 


A METHOD OF REMOVING BLACK EYES 


My readers must not imagine, from the above 
heading, that I mean to actually remove black eyes, 
because that would be, as the Irishman said as he 
went over Niagara Falls, ‘‘a horse of another 
color.’" I simply mean, by ‘‘black eyes,”’ the 
discoloration which accompanies a sharp blow on 
the optic, and this paragraph is concerned solely 
with the removal of that discoloration in as 
speedy a manner as possible. The old-fashioned 
method of accomplishing this consisted in apply- 
ing a piece of raw beefsteak to the offended organ, 
and I suppose that for our pioneer fathers this was 
quite sufficient. But one can well understand that 
“times have changed,’ and the young miss who 
is so gauche as to enter a ballroom nowadays 
with such an unsightly adornment to her optic 
would find her partners few and far between, and 
this would pod even though the steak in ques- 
tion were obtained at Sherry’s or Voisins or any 
other fashionable restaurant. No, my dears, you 
simply could not get away with it—dancing 
partners, even though hungry, are no longer at- 
tracted by such means. Of that you may be sure. 


And then, under ‘‘Home and Fireside,’* could be 
included various items, such as: 


How TO PLAY HAYMAKER 


For the long winter evenings around the 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Some Blunt Truth About War Honors 


Are We 
Cheatin g Our Heroes? 
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Only 6,041 vet- 











































































erans among guished Service ; 
millions who Medal was I 
served won the awarded to a ‘ 
Distinguished total of 1,881. 
Service Cross The bouton- 
for valor. Blue niére, or la- 7 
is the predomi- pel bar, is of 
nant color in broad red and - 
the bouton- white sections f 
niére with nar- )} separated by a 
row red and narrow blue : 
white stripes. stripes. Colonel ) 
Sometimes the William J. Dono- ‘i 
hero wears a pn a van was the h 
small _ rectan- Courtesy of only veteran in T 
gular enamel Bailey, Banks the last war - 
bar of the same and Biddle who won all e 
color scheme Our highest deen three medals li 
ration, the Con- j ti 
gressional Medal of ti 
Honor. Would you tl 
recognize the bou- « 
+ d a 
HY is so much kicking and growl- Se See who were not decorated? What is the real 
ing about war decorations still light blue field? basis of the trouble? te 
rot ? inet wer vw 
§0ing om: ‘ yok ind et, dalton The answer is that, by comparison with H 
HY did Congress reopen the ques- war, and only other nations, and rage oe > i 
} vards Medals sixty-two of the are not generous either in the number o | al 
tion of the awards of Mec oS of heroes are alive decorations which can be awarded or in the ' 
Honor and Distinguished Service Crosses today rights and privileges which we give with a 
last winter? our war medals. ; g 
We recognize, as far as giving decorations 
| | J AS there unfairness in their distribution? is concerned, no wrngy conageed es of heroism between m 
those who do their duty and those whose heroism is ir 
far beyond the courage required for the performance of w 
duty only. tc 
R, ARE the complaints merely based on jealousy In other words, the thousands of men who perform ti 
and exaggerated ideas of the heroism of those individual acts of bravery above their duty, but not soar- 
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An Article Every Veteran Will Want to Read 





ing into the heights of heroism, 

entitled to get a Medal of 

Honor or a Distinguished Ser- 

vice Cross, get no decoration. 
In France, they do. 


W/E DO not recognize the 
fact that the heroic act 


which we reward with a medal 
frequently leads to disabilities in 
after life, for which no provision 
is made. 

France does, by giving pen- 
sions to those who earn the 
highest grades of her decoration. 
This is not done as a reward but 
so that her heroes will not have 
to pay twice; once with risk of 
life and limb when the decora- 
tion is earned, and the second 
time, today and tomorrow, when 
they must meet the extra finan- 
cial strain imposed as the result 
of their heroism. 

Take at random the condition 
todav of two of our heroes who 
were awarded the Medal of 
Honor, our highest decoration 


for valor in the face of the enemy—Sergeant Woodfill 


and Sergeant Foster. 
Only ninety Congressional 


Brigadier-General Henry J. Reilly on 
right of the famous General Henri 
Joseph Eugene Gouraud 








Doesn’t This Strike 
You As Fair? 
ASN'T the time come to put the 


whole question of war decorations 
on a fairer basis? That is for the future. 


FOR the present, why not give our 


heroes a pension? 

Not as a reward, but so they will aot 
have to pay twice; once with risk of 
life and limb, as they did gladly when 
they earned their coveted decoration, 
and the second time today, when they 
must meet the extra financial strain 
imposed as the result of their heroism. 








Medals 
awarded as the result of the Great War. 
given to the Unknowr Soldiers of this country, France, 


Wide World 


Infantry, Thirtieth Division, 
made up of National Guardsmen 
from North and South Carolina 
and Tennessee, was struggling 
forward under heavy enemy Artil- 
lery and Infantry fire near Mont- 
brehain, twenty miles east of the 
Somme River, on October 8, 1918. 
Suddenly that fire was violently 
increased by a hail of bullets 
from enemy machine guns hid- 
den in a sunken road, which 
guns had remained silent until 
the Company was within easy 
range. 


S THE different groups and 

individuals of the Company 
moving forward, or those at- 
tempting to rise and do so, were 
mowed down, killed or wounded, 
the Company finally came to a 
halt, pinned down by the en- 
emy's fire. A situation which 
inevitably and frequently hap- 
pens in every battle. A situation 
known to every infantryman 
who has ever fought. 


Gary E. Foster was a sergeant in thisCompany. He, and 


an officer, went forward, despite the heavy fire. The 


of Honor were officer fell wounded. 


Undaunted, Sergeant Foster con- 


Six of these were tinued alone. Through a miracle, and his own great cour- 


age, he got close enough to use some hand grenades and 


Great Britain, Italy, Belgium and Roumania. Of the re- his pistol. Through his great coolness, he used them so 


maining eighty-four, twenty-two heroes were either killed 
in the performance of their act of heroism, or so seriously 
Many of the survivors 
to this day have to go to the hospital from time to 


wounded as to die afterwards. 


time. 


Now for the case of Sergeant Foster. Company F, 118th 
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effectively that he killed several Germans, captured 
eighteen, and silenced the fire of the machine guns. 
Today Sergeant Foster is in a Government hospital 
And now for the case of Sergeant Woodfill, one of the 


outstanding heroes in the American Army. 


Woodfill is now a retired sergeant (Continued on page 106 
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A Tale of 
A Mystery Woman 
and 
A Mystery Man 
in a 
Small Town. 
What Happened? 
Read 


The 
Crystal 


If the white expanse of Mr. Devore’s 
the white expanse of Miss Green’s 


(5 d 7, _ C laying her hand on the table and turning it idly this way 


VEN after she had been in town three months, Miss 

Emma Green, stenographer for Calder and Oakley, 
office mystery. And 
three months is usually long enough to strip the veils from 
any human personality in a town the size of Rock City. 

Strange to say, too, the lack of knowledge about Miss 
Green did not seem to be due to her, for she seemed com- 
municative enough. In fact one could sense at once that 
she was really fond of talking, especially about her fiancé 
ind about life in New York, from where she came 

[he fiancé, she explained, was in South America, making 
i fortune and constantly urging her to join him in that ro- 
mantic place. His glamorous presence was almost made 
visible in Rock City, by a very large and brilliant diamond 
on Miss Green's left hand. It was easily the biggest and 
best diamond that had ever been seen in Rock City, and 
inevitably it attracted a good deal of attention. Miss 
Green did nothing to divert this! 

She never failed to bring the stone prominently and yet 
casually into view. She would do this, for instance, by 


wholesale grocers, was an 
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and that so that the light might play through the gem’s 
crystalline depths and dance brightly on the dazzling 
facets 

And, as she talked, she herself would keep her eyes upon 
it, as though she visioned in it, like a crystal-gazing seer, 
the bright image of her lover and the romantic scenes in 
which she and he had participated 

If her auditor chanced to throw out a suggestion of 
doubt or ridicule, she would say no more, but sit gazing 
into her crystal in embarrassed silence. 

Eddie Connover, city salesman of the firm, was twenty- 
six, blond, blue-eved, and self-consciously athletic, stand- 
ing magnificently between a glorious past in football and a 
glorious future in business. The only doubt Eddie had 
about himself was whether he was not wasting his time in 
such a small place as Rock City. 

He yearned toward New York and the stock market, 
and Miss Green seemed to know a deal about both. He 
fell into the habit of chatting with her on his way in and 
out of the office. Miss Green, gazing thoughtfully into 
her digmond, would tell him all about Wall Street and 
men she had known who had made fortunes in a few weeks. 
More than one of these, it seemed, had been deeply in love 
with Miss Green. 
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front caught the feminine eye, it was 
back which drew the male contingent 


She implied it ever so delicately. She told Eddie all 
about her fiancé, too, and how he had worked his way 
up from a humble place in a great firm of importers, to be- 
come finally their representative in Brazil, and of impor- 
tant investments of his own which promised to make him 
a millionaire. 

‘“You remind me of him, Mr. Connover,’’ she told him. 
‘He's the same blond, athletic sort of fellow that you are, 
and I am sure you're a born business man like he is."’ She 
understood him better, he felt, chan any other woman he 
had ever met. 

“I suppose you'll be going down there to marry him 
soon,’ he suggested a little regretfully. 


““T DON'T know,’’ Miss Green said softly. “‘I have a 
curious nature. He urges me to come every time he 
writes, but I can’t make up my mind . I have never 
given up my freedom entirely. I've always told him that if 
I meet a man who makes me love him enough, it’s all off 
. O. suppose I'll marry him in the long run, but I love 
my freedom and independence - 

More than once Eddie had been on the verge of asking 
Miss Green for a date. The reason for his hesitation was 
Ethel Tolliver, bookkeeper for the firm. Ethel was twenty- 
two and she and Eddie had gone to high school together 
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By HARVEY 
FERGUSSON 


Ethel had no diamond—as yet—and no romantic past, 
but she had a sweet young figure and a round white neck 
and a mouth that was like a flower—except when she was 
angry. Eddie had been taking Ethel to the movies for 
several months past. The last time, he had kissed her and 
she had slapped him, but not very hard. 

One evening when these two were alone in the office, he 
sought to repeat that delectable experience. He got the 
slap again but not the kiss. Ethel bent over her books and 
he sat down and lit a cigarette which he tried to smoke 
with a fine indifference. The affectation was wasted, for 
Ethel showed him nothing but a very shapely back, rigid 
with irritation. Just as he was about to go sadly home she 
spoke, without looking up: 

“If you think I'm going to let you kiss me while you 
carry on with that old woman out there, Eddie Connover, 
you ve got even less sense than I oar you had.” 

‘*What old woman?” Eddie demanded in genuine surprise 

‘*What old woman?” Ethel mimicked savagely. ‘ Miss 
Emma Diamond Green is who I mean, and you know it.” 
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‘She isn't so old,’” Eddie de- 
fended recklessly 

If she ever sees thirtv-five 
again, I'm in the cradle!"’ 

Eddie had never thought much 
about Miss Green's age. Now 
for the first time he looked at her 
in a spirit of critical comparison 

What he saw was a woman 
still pretty, but one whose throat 
had lost the perfect contour of 
youth, whose cheeks were a little hollow, whose eves 
were gathering wrinkles at the corners. The charm of 
waning youth, with its deepened tenderness and its note of 
melancholy, was not a thing Eddie could appreciate. 
Every time he looked at her now, he thought of Ethel’s 
lithe figure, the perfect column of her neck and the rich 
glow of her skin 

So he did not stop at Miss Green's desk any more. 

It was inevitable that Jim Pickett, the chief traveling 
salesman for the firm, should notice Miss Green sooner or 
later. Jim was forty, and one of the few tolerated bache- 
lors in Rock City. He had a vaguely bad reputation, a pro- 
file said to resemble that of Valentino, and shiny black 
hair, deftly brushed so as to conceal a bald spot on the top 
of his head 

He was exceedingly well dressed in his own opinion, and 
that of Rock City, and he liked to wear a white carnation 
in his buttonhole 

Whenever he was in town, which was about two days 
out of the week, he was to be seen beside Miss Green's 
desk. Later they were seen at the movies together, and 
there were some Sunday drives in Jim's car 


.. WAS evident to Eddie and Ethel, and all the rest of 
the office force, that the friendship between Jim and 
Miss Green had suffered a mishap on the last of these 
drives, for the following Monday morning she came to the 
office looking red about the eyes and thereafter Jim avoided 
her ~_ 

Ethel could not resist the temptation to tease Jim about 
is affair with the woman of mystery ““How’'s Miss 
Green?’’ she inquired sweetly one dav, when she and Eddie 
and Jim were alone in the outer office 

Jim growled at her 

Did she tell you all about her Brazilian millionaire?” 


} 
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The whole of Rock 
City was aware 
of John Pendle- 
ton Devore, be- 
fore he had been 
there a week, and 
full of specula- 
tions about him 


Ethel pursued, in her most innocent way. 

‘Oh, sure,"’ Jim replied negligently. 
“T got tired of hearing about him.”’ 

‘What did she say he was like?’’ 
Ethel wanted to know. 

‘Well, she said he was a lot like me,"’ Jim replied, with 
a touch of something like pride in his voice. 

Eddie snorted. ‘‘She nd 5 me I was almost a dead ringer 
for him myself,’’ he confided. 

All three laughed, Jim with a touch of chagrin. *‘She's 
a darn good four-flusher,’’ he remarked. ‘‘That's all I've 
got to say. She can talk about Goulds and Vanderbilts 
just like she’s known them for years. And to hear her tell 
about the night life in New York, you'd think she was the 
gayest thing that ever walked down the Great White Way. 
But when itcame toashow-down, she wasascarey old maid, 
and she couldn't dance any more than a sawhorse ; 

HE thing I'd like to know,”’ “is where 
she got that diamond.” 

‘I bet it’s paste,” Echel offered. 

Jim shook his head. ‘‘I've seen a lot of diamonds in my 
time,’ he boasted. “‘It looks like the real thing to me." 

‘Oh, I tell you!"’ Ethel exclaimed eagerly. “‘Let's get 
Isaac Jaffa to look at it. He'll know. I'll bet you what 
you want it’s paste!” 

So Isaac Jaffa, short, fat and obsequious, was induced to 
drop into the office casually, and quite casually he was 
introduced to Miss Green. She looked up at him with her 
wide blue eyes—rather sad eyes now—and gave him her 
hand 

“That's a beautiful stone you got there, Miss Green,"’ 
he observed, *‘if you'll pardon my noticing it. Diamonds 
are my business and I haven't seen a stone that good in ten 
years. 

She held it out languidly for his close and bright-eyed 
inspection 

Later the little group gathered about Jaffa in the other 


Eddie put in, 


office. “‘It’s the real stuff, all right,’’ he told them. “No 
doubt about that. I wish I had a diamond that good in the 
house. "’ 


It had been a triumph for Miss Green, but a barren and 
lonely pne. They had failed to prove her high pretensions 
false, and she had refused to renounce them. It was the one 
thing her fellow workers could not forgive. They were 
willing to befriend her. They wanted to do so. But first 
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they must know as much as they possibly could about her. 

So Miss Green sat alone, gazing into her crystal, and 
alone she went home at night. Her eyes were sad but they 
were not beseeching. She was like a seer who is true 
above all to his vision. 

But not for long did she sit alone. It seemed as though 
her diamond was a magic talisman which brought all 
things to her if only she waited. For it was very likely 
the Tease which first caught the eyes of John Pendleton 
Devore. 

He, like herself, was a stranger, and a very distinguished 
one. He came to Rock City driving an aristocratic foreign 
car. In addition to the car he had two other claims to dis- 
tinction which were unique in Rock City. He wore spats 
and spoke with a rich and beautiful broad A. 


[S whole appearance was in keeping with these acces- 

sories. His profile was impressive and his bearing 
lordly. The faleily graying sideburns which dropped dis- 
creetly before either ear gave a touch of dignity and wis- 
dom to his clean-shaven, still youthful face. 

The whole town was aware of him before he had been 
there a week, and full of speculations about him. It was 
generally agreed that he was a person of superior breeding 
and of wealth. 

There was no one in Rock City whose conversation was 
so beautifully orchestrated except Miss Sisler, the elocu- 
tion teacher in the Rock City High School, and her com- 
mand of euphony was a self-conscious professional attain- 
ment which notoriously deserted her in moments of strong 
ecling. 

Devore was subject to no such lapses. Unfalteringly 
sunorous, suave and meticulous, his speech carried to his 
hearers a conviction of his superiority, no matter what he 
might say. 

And, to Rock City, Devore’s car was as unmistakably 
the evidence of wealth as his speech was of breeding. It 
was not only expensive, but exotic, long and low, bright 
yellow in color. At the curb, it drew small inquisitive 
crowds, and heads turned when Devore drove by; he han- 
dled it with dash and nonchalance, sitting far down in its 
low seat, his chin and cigar elevated at impressive angles. 
The occasional snorts and wheezes of its engine were more 
than adequately explained when 
Devore lamented that none of the 
mechanics in Rock City understood 
any but cheap domestic motors. 

It was inevitable that many rumors 
should be afloat about this interesting 
person. The word went about that he 
was the younger son of a titled English 
family, who had been given a generous 
capital and sent west to make his for- 
tune, in the traditional manner of 
English younger sons. 

Another story made him the agent 
of a great eastern corporation, viewing 
the possibility of damming Rock River 
to develop hydro-electric power. Yet 
another had him the representative of 
a foreign government, touring the 

country incognito, for reasons compre- 
hensible only to diplomats and news- 


paper editors. 

_sphnreninaer in due course, however, 
that Mr. Devore was not deliberately 
making a mystery of himself. He let it 
be known that he was a capitalist with 
headquarters in Chicago. He liked 
the climate of Rock City, believed 
in its future, and contemplated the in- 
vestment there of some considerable 
part of his funds, with a view to 
making the place his home for as much 
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time as he could afford to spend away from the financial 
centers. 

Wich this —- in view he went about and called upon 
all the principal business firms of the town. The Calder 
and Oakley Company was one of these, and it was while he 
was waiting in the outer office that he and Miss Green 
became acquainted. 

She was sitting idly, with her jeweled left hand upon 
the desk before her when he spoke, casually and gracefully. 
It took them but afew minutes to discover many common in- 
terests. Both had lived in New York, both were fond of 
the theater and knew much about prominent figures in the 
theatrical and social worlds. Mr. Devore and Miss Green 
were soon seen together, at first occasionally, and then al- 
most daily. 

Needless to say, this attracted almost as much attention 
as had Devore's advent in Rock City. The first reaction of 
ye Opinion to it was somewhat unfavorable. It was 
elt that Devore might have made his way into the very 
best of Rock City society, if he indeed chose to stay there, 
but that he had not made a good beginning by selecting as 
his — a mere stenographer who had been in town 
only a few months. 


UT this unfavorable view of the matter changed. Had 

Devore been a less commanding figure, he might have 

lost caste by conferring his favor upon an obscure person, 

but as it was he lent her something of his own prestige. 

And her diamond was, so to speak, a peg upon which to 
hang it. 

The mysterious stone became even more celebrated than 
before, and was spoken of with more respect. The story of 
the Brazilian millionaire obtained not only a wider cur- 
rency, but a much more re- 
spectful hearing. Whether 
Miss Green had a wealthy 
suitor in South America or 
not, she certainly appeared 
to have one in Rock City. 

And Miss Green rose nobly 
to the opportunity. Unde- 
niably she knew how to 
dress (Continued on page 78 














Eddie yearned for New 
York and the stock 
market. Miss Green 
seemed to know both. 
They used to chat to- 
gether on his way in 
and out of the office 
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Andrew 
Carne- 
gie, Scot- 
tish, acted the 
role of Santa 
Claus, in Amer- 
ica, to the tune 
of $350,000,000 





HE EDITOR has asked me to 
write about spendthrift Scotsmen 
I think, maybe, there was a wee 
note of sarcasm in his voice. But if he 
thinks, or vou think, that all Scotsmen 
are one hundred per cent tightwads, you 
are both mistaken, as this incident will 
convince you 
Uncle Sandy went to visit his nephew 
in London. When he got off the train, 
the nephew asked, “How about a 
lrink, Uncle Sandy?"’ 
‘That's a gran’ idea, laddie,"’ agreed 
JIncle Sandy enthusiastically 
During his entire week's stav, Uncle 
Saady never once offered to pay for a 
single thing—never once were the 
moths in his moneybag disturbed 
On arriving at the station for the 
home journey, the nephew suggested, 
How about one farewell drink, Uncle 
Sandy?"’ 
‘That'll suit me brawly, laddie,”’ 
said Uncle Sandy 
Having ordered the drinks, the neph- 
ew, as usual, started to put his het 
his pocket to pay for them 
“Stop! Stop!" cried Uncle Sandy, 
grabbing the nephew's wrist and jerk- 
ing his hand out of his pocket, ‘You 
have given me a win'erfu time in your 
big city, and I want to tell you, laddie, 
that I appreciate it. You have been 
verra, verra generous, and when you 
start trying to pay for this fareweel 
drink, I winna stand for it—no, ma 
laddie, that’s too much, and I just 
won't let you; no, not for a meenit. 
No, by heck! this time let's toss for it!"’ 
Showing, does it not, that the editor 
didn't need to be sarcastic? 
The Scots, I want vou to understand, 
are very liberal givers in some respects. 


I know no race more willing, for example, to give advice. 


By 
B. C. FORBES 


A Scot Himself 
And an Authority on Finance 





Scotch 


You Have Always Heard Of the Scots As 


You Will Learn How to 





Ira D. Schwarz 


B. C. Forbes in full regalia. He hails 

from the most Scottish of all Scottish 

places in the matter of thriftiness, 
the city of Aberdeen 


Decriers of Scot- 
land and Scots arc 
fond of relating : 
slanderous goli 
story which they 
vow is true. Sandy 
and Jock, neighbors, 
were bitter golf ri- 
vals. Finally, they 
decided to have 
a championship 
match, to decide 
once for all which 
was the better man. 
To invest the occa- 
sion with tremen- 
dous importance, 
they wagered half a 
crown (about sixty 
cents ). 

They were even 
at the eighteenth 
tee. Bas eager 
to bring about 


Jock’s downfall and 


still more eager to 
win the half-crown, 
made a terrific lunge 
at his ball, sliced it 
and it rolled into a 
wood. Jock re- 
solved to take no 
chances; he swung 
guardedly and sent 
his ball a moderate 
distance up the cen- 
ter of the fairway. 
He immediately 
tagged after Sandy, 
watch in hand, to 
‘time’ Sandy when 
he started looking 
for the lost ball— 
being Scots, they 
had agreed in ad- 
vance to allow five 
minutes instead of 
the regulation three 
minutes to look for 
a ball. 

Jock followed the 


excited Sandy into the woods, walked around for a bit, 


And wasn't it the Scots who gave America its most — then sat down and began shouting off the passing minutes. 


of all gifts, golf? It was a transplanted Scot, John 
noted New York iron manufacturer, who first introduced 
the game in the United States, in a field at Yonkers, from 
which sprang the St. Andrews Golf Club of today. 
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eid, Sandy, baffled at finding the precious little circle, turned 
his back to Jock, sneaked a ball out of his vest pocket, 
slyly dropped it inside the top of his trousers, walked 
around a trifle jerkily until the ball came out at his foot, 
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BLow Your Money! 


and then exclaimed, 
‘Here she is!”’ 
“Are ye sure it’s 


= \ 
yer ain ba’?’’ asked % 
Jock. “Ao Na 5 / 


“Of coorse, it's 
ma ain ba’,"’ replied 
Sandy, as he pre- VTS awe SHOES 
pared to play it. 4 

“Look at it again, 
Sandy!"’ demanded 
Jock. 

“Dinna ye think 
[ ken ma ain ba’?”’ 
replied Sandy scorn- 
fully, as he raised 
his niblick to hit it. 

“Stop!"" shouted 
Jock. ‘*Stop! Sandy. 
This match is 
crooked — it's 
crooked, I'm tellin’ 
ye I'm through 
wi’ ye for life, 
Sandy. I've been 
sittin’ on your ba’ 
for the last fower meenits. I'm ina poseetion ta know.” 

Talking of giving, one of my young hopefuls asked me 
the other day, ‘‘Where do Scotsmen give most?”’ 

I didn’t know. 

‘At the knees, of course," was his triumphant reply. 

I countered with 
this one: “What do 
Scotsmen never give?” “Stop! Sandy. 

‘“Money,’’ was his 
smart-Aleck reply."’ 

‘‘No, I reprimanded 
him; ‘‘they never give 
up.”’ 


H® WAS stumped 


for a moment, 
but only for a moment. 
Back he came with, 
‘“Doyou know howthe - 
Scotsman celebrated 
the Fourth of July?”’ 

By shooting off his 
mouth,’’ I ventured. 

“No,” he shouted 
gleefully; “he cele- 
brated by doing this'’"—and he snapped his fingers loudly 
half a dozen times. 

I'll admit that most of my fellow-countrymen of my 
boyhood years were careful—thrifty, you understand. For 
generations they had to be. They didn't have much, ex- 
cept gumption enough, many of them, to move south to 
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Tightwads But When You Read This Article 


Parent after buying new shoes for son: 
"Noo, laddie, be sure an’ tak’ lang steps” 


This match is crooked and 
I’m through wi’ ye for life. I’ve been sittin’ 
on your ba’ for the last fower meenits 


Drawings by 
H. H. KNIGHT 












England or migrate to other 
lands, where they found the 
going and the people easier, 
where the competition for |; .uder, 
getting on was less. whose well-known humor 
This bred-in-the-blood proves he knows a thing 
spirit of frugality still ex- or two about money 
ists, to some extent. It was 
illustrated by the Scotsman who, in company with an 
Englishman and an Irishman, went into a pub one hot 
night. One of them ordered three schooners of beer—I 
don't know which one did, but I can guess which one 
didn't. F sage as the beer was placed on the table, 
somebody opened the door, a tremendous swarm 
of flies flew in and many of them were caught or 
the foam atop the beer. 


a Irishman gave a “‘poof!’’ and, trusting to 
luck that most of the flies would be blown off, 
emptied his tankard. The Englishman borrowed a 
teaspoon from the bartender and very carefully 
flicked off fly after fly before taking a sip of his 
beer. The Scotsman meanwhile was doubly busy. 
He picked up one fly at a time, held it above the 
beer and vigorously wrung it. 

One of the earliest lessons drummed into the 
heads of Scottish children is: ‘‘Dinna be wastefu’.'’ In some 
cases, perhaps a good many cases, that lesson sticks. For 
instance, there was my former fellow-townsman, an Aber- 
donian, who was walking along the principal street of 
Aberdeen in the middle of the afternoon with a friend, and 





” 


who suddenly exclaimed,‘ “That's terrible, that’s terrible!" 
He pointed to one of the placards the newspapers regularly 
put out there announcing their biggest news stories. Itread: 


EpinspurRGH Express WrecKED Near DUNDEE 


List Of Killed And Injured 

















My wife happens to be on that train,’’ he explained. 

He reread it, shook his head, and again bewailed, 

That's terrible; that’s terrible."’ Then he started to 
walk away. 


IS friend, seizing him by the shoulder, said, ‘For 
heaven's sake, aren't you going to get a paper to see 
if vour wife's among the killed or injured?” 

‘““N—o. N—o,’’ came the deliberate answer. ‘‘] won't 
buy one now. I'll wait till the last edition, then I'll get 
the sports news in it, too.” 

With all their faults, it is claimed that the Scots exceed 
all other nationalities in their wealth of friends. The way 
it is usually expressed is, “The Scots have more close 
friends and near relatives than any other people.” 

It was discretion, however, rather than closeness, which 
prompted Donald to say to his wife, Maggie, when they 
got off the train at London and found there was a scarcity 
of porters, ‘You'd better try to get one, Maggie; ye dinna 
ha e as muckle o' an accent as I ha’e.”’ 

Talking of spendthrifts, did you read the newspapers a 
little while ago about the finish-up of Alexander R. Pea- 
cock, the Scotsman whom Andrew Carnegie made a mil- 
lionaire, when he made so many other multi-millionaires, 
by selling his iron and steel properties to the original 
J. P. Morgan for at least all they were worth? 

Peacock, as I got the story, was a floor-walker in a de- 
partment store patronized by Mrs. Carnegie. One day her 
favorite saleslady told Mrs. Carnegie that she would not 
have the pleasure of waiting on her again as she was going 
to get married. Mrs. Carnegie expressed a desire to give 
her any wedding gift she cared to choose. She consulted 
her intended, who promptly said, ‘Ask Mrs. Carnegie to 
ask her husband to give me a job.” 

Peacock became one of Carnegie’s bright young men 
and, in due course, a partner. When the United States 
Steel Corporation, America’s first billion-dollar enter- 
prise, took over the Carnegie plants, Peacock suddenly 


Noticed in Passing 


F THERE are any words in the language that I 

dislike they are: pep and hustler. 

The average hustler seems to be a fellow who 
works with his hands and feet instead of with his 
head, and makes a great commotion about all he 
does, but accomplishes little. He usually goes 
through life taking orders from somebody else. 

Far more effective is the quiet fellow who 
doesn't appear to be working hard, but makes no 
unnecessary motions. This type is more likely to 
end up at a large duo-cagnl eahenmae where 
he can get things done merely by pressing a 
button 

I imagine that the trouble at the Tower of 
Babel was too many hustlers. What they needed 
was a quiet, unassuming boss from the main 
office. 


Hustlers are actually a menace to progress. 
Being energetic themselves, and meal in- 
clined to be spendthrifts of time and effort, they 
would have the rest of us equally energetic. They 
resent any scheme or device to make life easier and 
more comfortable. 


Hustlers are the kind of folk who are inces- 
santly buying articles that they do not need. As 
Don Marquis once said of somebody, hustlers 
would cut off a dog's hair and then buy him a 
blanket. 
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found himself worth a few quite unexpected millions. 

It is related that he was ‘throwing a party’’ one eve- 
ning, shortly after his projection into millionairedom, and 
that when the waiter handed him the check, Peacock 
pulled from his pocket an enormous roll of high-powered 
bills, tossed one to the waiter and was about to repocket 
the roll when one of the bills caught his eye. 

He hurriedly ferreted it out, | satiate it was only a 
$20 bill, dashed it on the floor, indignantly crushed it under 
his foot and exploded, *‘What the —— do you want mix- 
ing with decent money?”’ 

Peacock quickly began to make his money fly. It is 
said that, after building a palace in Pittsburgh and fur- 
nishing it utterly regardless of cost, he regaled his guests— 
many of them brought from New York by special train 
by conducting them from room to room and expatiating on 
what each picture and each piece of furniture cost 
him. 

At all events, this particular Scotsman proved such a 
spendthrift that, when he recently died, he Pee practically 
nothing. He bequeathed his wife five dollars. 


ERHAPS the greatest Scottish spendthrift in history 

was John Law, he who more than two hundred years 
ago launched a glittering scheme, to colonize Louisiana, 
which became notorious as the Mississippi Bubble. Law, 
of aristocratic family, was the handsomest man of his day. 
He charmed men and women—particularly the latter 
wherever he went. He early became an expert gambler, 
aided by his eerie knowledge of mathematics. 

In Holland, Law studied the operations of, what was 
then, a very famous Amsterdam bank. Meanwhile, he had 
conceived a dazzling scheme for launching a bank having 
authority to issue paper currency. France, then, was in a 
bad way financially and he induced the authorities to give 
him carte blanche. 


First he opened his unique bank; then he launched his 


colonization scheme; next he (Continued on page 103) 


By FRED C. KELLY 


An energetic, hustling business man is always 
the most wasteful of his time and energies. This 
is true even of his recreations. He will spend an 
entire afternoon on the golf links to obtain ten 
cents’ worth of exercise. That is, he will take 
three or four hours to walk a distance that could 
ordinarily be done in less than one hour. 

Of course he also hits the golf ball perhaps 
100 strokes—but think how long it takes him to 
do it! 


I myself have to avoid golf because of the im- 
moral features. I fear that I lack the moral fiber 
to resist the constant temptation to tell lies about 
my score, cheat, gamble and accept illicit stimu- 
lants. 


Not being a hustler, if I do play again, I shall 
want a course arranged to get whatever exercise 
I need and have it over with as soon as possible. 


NE reason that I didn't do well at golf was 
because the average course is inefficiently ar- 
ranged—evidently laid out by hustlers who den'e 
care how much energy they squander. Instead of 
means to expedite the game, there are artificial 
hazards and bunkers to slow it down. 


The golf links is no place for those of us who 
have no energy to spare. 
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The private home is gone—but- Drawings By Skyscrapers in every city! The 
on this spot will rise an apart- aig Chrysler Building in New York, 
ment hotel where scores of A. LESLIE with its 67 stories destined, for 
families will live modern lives and THOMAS a short time at least, to be the 
° still have marked individuality MAS world’s tallest office structure 
The Tearing 
Cc 
Spirit Down, 
} of Rebuilding 
America and 
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Here comes a young earthquake! No machine is 

more dreadfully efficient or more typical of our 

swiftly growing nation. The American city that 
has never seen a steam shovel is dead 
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Prophet W. L. R. Em- 
met dreamed a revolu- 
tionary mercury boiler 
and made it a fact 


A WORD 
\BOUT PROPHETS 


I started out to find a 
prophet, to paint for me the 
picture of the world of to- 
morrow in terms of power. 

Instead of one prophet I 
found a hundred! 

Engineers, men c* science, 
builders of today with their 
eyes upon tomorrow, practi- 
cal visionaries waiting for 
the signal to convert their 
visions into facts. Some I 
talked with across the table, 
some over a hundred miles of 
telephone wire; to some I listened while they told their 
confreres in science what they were doing and where 
they expected to arrive; some wrote their forecasts 
for me. 

To quote them all would fill a book. So I have tried 
to make a composite picture of what I got from men 
like Dr. Willis R. Whitney, Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of Research of the General Electric, from Dr. E. F. 
W. Alexanderson, radio scientist extraordinary and 
pioneer of television; Georges Claude, the Frenchman 
who invented the neon light; Dr. Carl Krauch and Dr. 
Friedrich Bergius, the Germans who have discovered 
how to make everything out of coal and coal out of 
everything; E. W. Rice, Jr., Honorary Chairman of 
the General Electric; F. W. Peek, Jr., wizard of power 
transmission and artificial lightning; Elmer A. Sperry, 
President of the Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
founder of the Society of Electrical Engineers and 
miracle-worker of the gyroscope; W. L. R. Emmet, 
inventor of the mercury boiler, to name only those 
who dreamed most vividly for me. 

Practical men, all of them. Men who do not 
let their dreams depart from the bedrock of scien- 
tific fact. It is easy to work miracles—on 
paper. But the possible, the real, .s miraculous 
enough, and what I have set down here is 
vouched for by the men I have named and 
their like. Let the reader start his own imagination 
from this solid ground. Frank Parker Stockbridge 
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Man-made lightning 


Power for 


New Electrical Wonders Are Coming! 
Here’s What the Great Experts Prophesy 


HIS is the Age of Power. 
Tne only material dif- 
ference between the New 


World into which our children 
are being born and the Old 
World in which our fathers 
lived can be expressed in terms 
of Power. 

All our enlarged horizons, 
all our new freedom of mind 
and body, all our liberation 
from the curse of Adam, sum 
up in one word—Power. 

A magic word. It com- 
presses history into a syllable 
he paints the w — of errgy of 
here and now. olds the 
key to man’s hoes 

In America, today, we have 
achieved, through Power, what 
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The electrical age in South America. 
A Buenos Aires compound turbine 
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By FRANK PARKER 
STOCKBRIDGE 
er. mankind has struggled for from 
if- thebeginningoftime. Through 
Ww Power we multiply every man’s 
cn energies a thousandfold. Power — « 27 
‘Id kes and from our daily ee ee oe 
takes us to an ’ : " 
ers labor, shortens our working E. W. Rice, Jr., practi- 
ms hours, enlarges our leisure; cal visionary of the 
power lights our homes and General Electric Co., 
aS, ightens their drudgery; power gives amazing forecasts 
nd carries our voices and our vision 
on around the world; our bodies outside of himself. He tamed 
im above the clouds. It enables the wild ox and yoked it to his 
us to Conquer gravity, to anni- plow. That was the beginning 
m- hilate time nalemes of power. He harnessed the 
le And we have only just begun waterfall and the winds. Only 
of to utilize the available energy yesterday, as time goes, he 
he which we shall yet transmute found ways of utilizing the 
into power. energy of heat, in explosives, 
bine From time immemorial man in the steam-engine. And there 
at has sought sources of energy we rest. 


The prophets pictured the 
electric home of the future for 
me. It will be heated by power 
in winter, cooled by power in 


























‘ ma — summer; nobody will need to 
Courtesy General Electric Co. do anything about the house 
q A small part of the new turbine temperature, for automatic ther- 


mostats will regulate the heat- 
ing and cooling systems. Its windows, made of fused 
quartz to let in all of the health-giving ultra-violet rays 
of the sun, will never be opened; ventilation will be by 
power fans, drawing off used air, extracting its heat to 
warm the incoming fresh air in winter. 


T WILL be almost a dustless home. Power will do all 

the cleaning, all the cooking, all the washing and 
ironing and sewing. It will be a brilliant and colorful 
home, lighted by indirect reflection from glowing gas- 
filled tubes which will be made to glow in different tints 
by the shifting of a control button. 

When the » Seabed of the prophets of power have all . 
come true—and they will—we shall go from our electric 
homes to work in offices or factories which will be as 
completely electrified, where every mechanical operation 
will be done by the pressing of a button, where windows 
will be unnecessary except for light, and the air will 
always be fresh and dustless. 

We shall travel to and from our daily work in vehicles 
propelled by power generated a thousand miles away, 
perhaps, or fly through smokeless air in super-pow- 
ered airplanes, or motor over boulevards as bril- 
liantly lighted as Broadway. 
Along the highways will be innumerable little 
farms intensively cultivated by power, the 
prophets said. What is already known about 
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Courtesy General Electric Co = on the farm, not alone for the heavy 

A large part of the modern gigantic labor now done by man and animals but for heating the 

American turbine, the exhaust shell soil, causing seeds to germinate and vegetation to grow 
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more speedily, for multiplying egg-production, stimu:at- 
ing the growth of food animals, warrants the prediction 
of a future civilization in which each great urban industrial 
center will be surrounded close at hand by its own sources 
of food supply the year around. It is only a matter of 
power, enough power, cheap enough power 
We have only begun,’’ said the prophets. 
we can go depends on how insist- 


**How fast 


ently the new generations demand 
what we can give them; on that 
and the work of our young men in 
the laboratories and experimental 
shops. Today we know that these 
things we have told vou are possible. 
Tomorrow some young genius may 
show us how to do more than we 
dare to dream of today 


““PTYHERE are more young men and 
women at work on this matter 
of power than on any other one 
subject, more students clamoring 
at the doors of the technical col- 
leges to Jearn about power than 
ever before, more brilliant minds 
flowing from the colleges to the in- 
dustrial laboratories 
“Twenty anybody 
would have been called crazy who 
dared to predict the things we are 
doing today; twenty years hence all that we have told 
you may sound like reminiscences of the Stone age.”’ 
Science and invention today seek no new source of 
Some day we shall harness the moon by impound- 


le 


We can do that today if it becomes neces- 


vears ago 


energy 
ing the tides 
sary A million 
hence we may draw from 
interstellar space the cos- 
mic rays generated in the 
creation of new elements 


years 


among the stars But 
the sun alone delivers 
energy enough to the 


earth to bring unlimited 
power freely within the 
command of every human 
being for thousands of 
years to come 

All the power we use 


is from the sun. Horse- 


power—solar energy 
stored in food W ater- 
power—solar energy, wa- 


ter lifted by the sun to 
the high places, to drop 
down through man’s tur- 
bines. Steam-power and 
the power of the explo- 
sion-engine solar energy 
stored as latent heart in 
coal beds, oil fields and in other unsuspected places 

Electricity is not power; it is not energy. It is merely 
the most useful medium for the swift and economical 
transportation and distribution of power Behind the 
electric generator stand the steam-engine, the explosion- 
engine, the water-wheel. When you switch on your elec- 
tric light it is not ‘‘electric’’ power which heats the fila- 
ment; it is solar energy which has been converted into 
steam-pow er or W ater-power. 

Che electric current is only the messenger which carries 
to your lamp the energy generated by the sun; perhaps 
last week, when the water which spins the wheel tonight 
was lifted from sea to the clouds; perhaps ten million 
vears ago, when the giant fern grew which was fed todav 
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Dr. W. R. Whitney can heat you, 
but not your house, by radio 





One of those powerful steam turbines 





into the steam boiler, in its form known to us, as coal. 

The job of science and engineering is to build better 
traps for solar energy, to teach electricity, the messenger, 
to carry the sun’s power farther, faster, more broadly 
and more cheaply to the machines of ultimate use; to 
make those wes more responsive to the sun-born burden 
of the electric messenger. And the prophets whom I 
consulted said, as with one voice: 

“We are ready. We know how. 
As soon as the world wants us to 
do so, which means as soon as you 
are ready to pay for it, we can give 
you all the power you can use, as 
fast as you Can use it, wherever you 
want it delivered, and keep on sup- 
plying power, from sources of 
energy already available, for a 
thousand years, ten thousand, per- 
haps forever.”’ 

Foday we are converting into 
electric current in the United States, 
roughly, thirty-four million horse- 
power; twelve million generated by 
water, twenty-two million by fuel. 
That's at the generating end. At 
the using end, fifteen million 
homes wired for electricity, three 
and a half million factories, offices, 
theaters and other commercial 
customers. 

Industry today puts just under five horse-power at the 
command of every worker. That's a broad average; 
many industries use almost no power, Ford uses nearly 
ten horse-power per worker. | nee million homes so 
far have no power at all; most of the fifteen million which 
are wired use it only for 
lights. Averaged in an- 
other way, America’s pres- 
ent output of power is 
enough to keep two or- 
dinary electric lamps go- 
ing twenty-four hours a 
day for every man, wo- 
man and child. 

What the world of 
science and invention 
looks forward to is power 
in sufficient volume, cheap 
enough, to double those 
averages in twenty years, 
then double them and 
double them again and 
again, and distribute this 
multiplied power electri- 
cally. 
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WER in every home, 

power enough on 
every farm to pump all 
the water, plow all the 
fields and reap all the harvests; power to illuminate all 
highways; power to perform every operation now done 
by hand in industry, ten, fifteen, twenty electric horse- 
power at the command of every worker. That is the dream 
of the prophets, translated into figures. 

Let's begin at the beginning. Where will the power 
come from? 

‘Water, of course?’’ we say, offhand, our heads full of 
Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals and the recurrent Sunday 
paper scares about the depleted coal supply. But ‘not so 
fast,’’ said the prophets. It was Whitney, at Schenectady, 
who recalled to me the remark of the greatest prophet of 
science in our time, the late Charles P. Steinmetz: ‘“‘If 
every drop of rain which falls upon the surface of the 
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United States were 
converted into 
power through 
every inch of its 
flow toward sea 
level, by machines 
of 100 per. cent 
efficiency, the to- 
tal output of 
water-power 
would not equal 
what we are now 
generating from 
coal!’" And that 
is almost true. 
Twenty-eight 
million horse- 
power is the high- 
est estimate the 
United States Geo- 
logical Survey will 
make of all the 
water-power re- 





Pennsylvania's 
trains, passenger 
and freight, be- 
tween New York 
and Washington, 
in five years, 
when the railroad 
has spent another 
thirty million dol- 
lars in eqtipping 
its tracks and ter- 
minals. 

The melting 
snows of the Sierra 
Nevada supply the 
energy of six mil- 
lion men’s muscles 
to Los Angeles, 
250 miles away. 
The energy has al- 
Courtesy General Electric C« ways been there. 
It wasn't worth 


A 94,000-kw. turbine for while to turn it 
the Southern California 
Edison Company in test 





internal heat. 


Windows 
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Dr. E. F. W. Alexan- 
derson has done won- | 
ders in the radio and 
the television field 


is energy. 


sources of this country. That, 
incidentally, is more than is 
attributed to any other coun- 
try in the world. We are 
using twelve million of the 
twenty-eight already; only 


the tides.”’ 





| Fromthe Lips of Prophets: 


“Power can be gotten from 
the earth’s core by boring a 
| huge hole ten or twelve miles 
deep to strike the earth’s 


in the electric | 
home of the future will never | 
be opened; ventilation will 
be by power fans. 


Electricity is not power; it 


Some day we shall harness 
the moon by impounding | 
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Prophet F. W. Peek, 
Jr., will carry power 
a thousand miles 
when it pays to do it 


into power until a million 
people wanted it. But twenty 
million people in the East 
want power now, and my 
prophets waxed enthusiastic 
when we spoke of the St. 
Lawrence, and the mountain 








sixteen million to go and 
there we stop, so far as water- 
power is concerned. 

Why all this pother, then, 
about the Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam enterprises? 

I found no single prophet who was excited about these 
political power projects. “‘Show us a water-power unde- 
veloped near enough to the centers of population, where 
there are customers for power, where factories can get 
labor and shipping facilities, so that we can deliver power 
to them at a cost which they can afford, and we'll hop to 
it,’ they said, in effect. Niagara has no surplus current 
to sell, but Keokuk has. 

At Conowingo, Maryland, where the Susquehanna River 
empties into Chesapeake Bay, they are spending fifty mil- 
lion dollars on a dam a mile long, a hundred feet high, to 
trap half a million horse-power come and send it to the 
waiting markets of Baltimore, Philadelphia, half of the 
thickly-settled East; Conowingo power will pull all the 
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rivers of Maine. 
“We'll carry power a thou- 
sand miles, whenever it will 
pay to do it,’’ said Peek. “‘That time is coming, but not 
yet. 


CONOMICS as well as science and invention figure in 

this power problem. And when we have trapped all 

the water-powers, and Peek has shown us how to carry 

power from Boulder Dam to Kansas City, we still haven't 
got power enough for the New World. 

Coal is the first answer. Fuel burned under steam boil- 
ers, at any rate. Coal first, because we can get it easier and 
do more with it. In that direction I found the prophets all 
looking. Leave oil largely for the mobile power plants, 
automobiles, airplanes, railroad locomotives, ships. Coal. 
but coal used in new ways, in more efficient engines. 

Not enough coal? Known coal Continued on p ge 86) 
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Mr. Pottle a 


By RICHARD 
CONNELL 


E WILL 
have to 
have,” 
stated Mrs Pottle, 
looking like a pleased 
peony in her new cerise 


negligée, “‘a country 
estate oi 

Why?” asked Mr 
Pottle 


Our position,’’ she 
} 


inswered, ‘‘demands 

Little old Number 
14 Myrtle Avenue is 
good enough for me,’ 
said Mr. Porttle, ‘‘now 
that the plumbing 
works.’ 

I'm casting no as- 
per sions on our present 
abode,"’ said Mrs. Pot- 
tle, who read papers 
before ladies’ clubs and 
was hot on the heels 
of culture 

It was, perhaps, 
adequate for Ambrose 
Pottle, district sales 
manager of the Samson Barber Supply Company; but it is 
hardly a suitable residence for Ambrose Pottle, inventor 
and manufacturer of the Pottle Six Position Comfy Barber 
Chair, whether the plumbing works or not. When you're 
a millionaire, you ve got to act like one. Noblesse 
oblige!"’ 

I'm not a millionaire,’’ said Mr. Pottle 

“All the more reason for acting like one, then,’’ said 
Mrs. Pottle. “‘Anyway, I'm tired of living on Myrtle 
Avenue, it's so so middle-class . 

What makes you so restless these days?"’ 

‘‘Am I restless?’’ she countered 

‘Well, you sort of act that way, Blossom,’’ Mr. Portle 
Always running to the movies and raving about 
those handsome Spicks and the way they make love."’ 

We could call it Pottle Towers,’’ said Mrs. Pottle 

“Eh? Qh, still thinking about a place in the country?” 

We shall have one,’’ she said, ‘‘and call it Porttle 
Towers 

[The only towers around here are silos,’ said Mr. 
Pottle 

[rust a business man to make a crack like that,’’ said 
his wife. 

[ suppose,"’ said Mr. Portle, ‘‘you wish you'd married 
some romantic weasel !ike that long-haired Wop fiddle 
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“Listen, you big stiff,” roared Pottle. 
you’re a gentleman, I’m glad I’m a 


layer you were making google eyes at in the 
pe onl Grill last Saturday.”’ 

“‘Don't be common, Ambrose. 
hate commonness. He did play ravishingly.’ 

‘And we only married seven years this October,"’ 
said Mr. Pottle. 

‘*Well—you are all absorbed in your old business, you 
know,"’ she pouted. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mr. Pottle, plaintively, ‘‘and I'm getting 
a bay-window onto me, and I never was much good at the 
high-falutin’ palaver you women seem to like. Yes, I 
know, I'm just one of those quiet little guys that the world 
uses for a punching bag. 

‘‘And while we're on the subject, Mrs. Pottle, I don’t 
like the way you keep going to hear that sick-looking 
Swami in a white kimono purr droll about ‘Would God I 
were a lonely lotus flower.’ All I can say is: Would God 
he were, too.”’ 

‘Don't change the subject,"’ interrupted Mrs. Pottle. 
‘“We were talking about a country place.”’ 

‘*You were,’’ said Mr. Pottle. 

‘We could have such a ducky little home,” she said, 
“out around Dogwoed Vale.’ 

‘This house seems mighty nice to me,”’ said Mr. Pottle. 

‘Oh, Ambrose, that’s just the trouble with you,”’ burst 
out Mrs. Portle. ‘‘You haven't enough of what Swami 
Biggergee calls ‘dynamic vision." You don't reach out, 
Ambrose’ Your astral plane is low. You haven't enough 
celestial electricity in your ego. And, look, if we moved 
out to Dogwood Vale you'd come in contact with J. G. 
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the Russian Problem 






“This isn’t Petrograd and if 
bum. Now take the air!” 


Illustrations 


Brookins, the banker, and Asa Greer, and 
prominent men like that 





A Roaring Funny Story 


Full of Quick Turns 
And Surprises 


living room, make the kitchen over into a 
dining room, and build a wing for a new 
kitchen—"’ 

“Oh, is that all?’’ said Mr. Pottle. 

‘That's all—down-stairs, ‘'said Mrs.Pottle. 
‘And, Ambrose, you should see the barn!"’ 

‘*T hate barns,"’ said Mr. Pottle 

“This is a perfect love of a barn,”’ said 
Mrs. Pottle. ‘‘Stalls for six horses.’’ 

“But we haven't even one horse.’’ 

“We shall get some,”’ said Mrs. Pottle. 

“Why?” 

“One can't live in Dogwood Vale and not 
ride to hounds,’’ she said. 

“Lord save us!"’ exclaimed Mr. Pottle 
**Must I do that?”’ 


a OU must,’’ said Mrs. Portle, firmly 
“It’s done. J. G. Brookins does it. 
Asa Greer does it. Ambrose Pottle must 
do it.” 
“In a pink coat?’’ quavered Mr. Pottle. 
“Certainly. In a pink coat.” 
“But I'll look like hell in a pink coat,” 


by protested Mr. Pottle. 


“No matter,’’ she replied. ‘‘Noblesse 


‘‘Well,"’ conceded Mr. Pottle, ‘‘there's JOsEPH L. SABO oblige.”’ 


something in that argument—not that big 
shots like Mr. Brookins and Mr. Greer are apt 
to warm up much to a fellow who used to shampoo ‘em 

‘There you go again, Ambrose,"’ said his wife. ‘Looking 
back, instead of ahead. Being humble, instead of aggres- 
sive. ‘The man who conquers is the man of steel, not the 
man of mush."*’ 

“IT know. More Swami gab,"’ said Mr. Pottle, “‘and he 
looks like last week's tapioca pudding.”’ 

‘*He has a beautiful soul,’’ retorted Mrs. Pottle. 

“He's got a well-paying racket,’ said Mr. Pottle, and 
attacked his morning bacon. 


“-_ place I have in mind,"’ said Mrs. Portle, ‘‘is the 
quaintest thing, Ambrose.”’ 

“Oh, well,”’ he said, ‘‘tet’s have the details. Perhaps 
it’s lucky for you I haven't more cosmic boloney in my 
ego. You always get your way.” 

“It’s only six miles from the Dogwood Vale station, 
and is cute beyond words—an old salt-box Colonial, at 
least a hundred and fifty years old—"’ 

‘“Bathrooms?”’ 

‘*Heavens above, Ambrose Pottle, can’t you think of 
anything but plumbing? Of course it has no bathrooms— 
vet. We'll have to put them in. Otherwise, the house is 
just about perfect. All we need do is knock out a few 
partitions and throw the down-stairs rooms into one big 
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“Oh, well,’ said Mr. Portle, ‘‘there’s one 

thing I’ve learned, anyhow, in seven years in 

the holy bonds of matrimony and that is; that I might as 

well give in, if you've made up our mind that you want 

something, and save wear and tear on my ecar-drums. 
We'll run out and see the place Sunday—’ 

So it was that Ambrose esate, in his early days a wielder 
of razors and clippers, and later a vendor of them, and 
still later, in a modest way, a manufacturer, became, in 
the phrase of his wife, a country gentleman. 

Of matters bucolic Mr. Pottle knew little; but the mild 
and simple charms of rural life soon won him, for he was, 
by nature, the mildest and simplest of men. He began 
to take pride in Amblossom Manor, as, after long medita- 
tion, his wife had named it, and he became so horticul- 
turally knowing that he could recognize the more common 
varieties of begonias, zinnias, fuchsias, stock-gillies, 
lobelias and roses almost at sight. 

It was, however, in his stables, as Blossom called them, 
that Mr. Pottle took especial pride. The truth is that 
Mr. Pottle went rather horsey. He got himself an outfit of 
jodhpurs and rode enthusiastically if not well. His barn 
had come to be the abiding place of two horses, his own 
mount, a long-necked, reddish, irascible animal named 
Albert, and a stout, placid mare, Rosalie, which Mrs 
Pottle,.on occasions, rode. 

“You can get ‘em,’’ Mr. Pottle had told his wife, “‘but 
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Colonel Pet- 
kuff’s cool 
gaze through 
his monocle 
made you 
aware of all 
your physical 
defects 





[ warn you, Blossom, I won't be responsible for taking 
care of ‘em.”’ 
Joe can do that,’’ Mrs. Pottle said 
Joe was a comatose individual, of uncertain age and 
nationality, who lived in a room up over the stalls, and 
who spoke a tongue unknown to either Mr. or Mrs. Pottle. 
Communication was carried on between them by means 


of pantomime. In his somnolent way he took care 
of Albert and Rosalie, 
until the last pay-day 





“‘And why a Russian for pity's sake?’’ asked Mr. Pottle. 

‘I'm terribly interested in Russians,’’ Mrs. Pottle said. 
“Terribly interested.”’ 

‘Since when?’’ asked Mr. Pottle suspiciously. 

‘Since this afternoon."’ 

‘““How come?”’ asked Mr. Portle. “‘It was Hindus a 
month ago.”’ 

“Hindus have their points,’’ said Mrs. Pottle, ‘‘but 
they haven't as big souls as Russians.”’ 

‘Is that a fact?’’ said Mr. Pottle. ‘Well, I certainly 
am glad to know that. But how did you find it out?”’ 

“Mr. Copplestone said so.”’ 

‘And who might he be?”’ 


A SLIGHT distressed sigh fluttered from her. 

“That's what comes from reading nothing but the 
sporting pages and the trade journals,’’ she said. *‘Basil 
Copplestone is a very distinguished English author. He's 
written any number of books—I'll think of the names of 
some of them in a minute—"’ 

‘“Never mind,"’ said Mr. Pottle. ‘*Friend of yours?"’ 
“Not exactly. I wish he were. He spoke before the 
Ladies’ Book-folk Club today. Such a se voice, Am- 
brose, and such a charming accent—English, of course.’ 
“He could get a job as a radio announcer,"’ said Mr. 
Pottle. 
She favored him with a frappéd look. 
“Mr. Copplestone,"’ she said, ‘‘spoke on “The Truth 
About the Russian Prob- 
lem.’ It was fascinat- 








in July, and then he ap 
| 


proached Mr. Pottle, and 
said [ troap vop.”' 


Huh said Mr. Pot- 


[Troap yop’’ repeated 
Joe, and pointed first to 
himself and then to the 
horizon 

Oh, you mean you 
throw up your job,” said 
Mr. Porttle 

““Yump,”’ said Joe 

As Joe's mental proc- 
esses in arriving at this 
lecision were too in- 
volved to be made clear 
by gestures, Mr. Portle 
gave it up, and Joe 
lrowsily meandered 
away 

Now we re in a pretty 
pickle,"’ said Mr. Porttle 
to his wife at dinner 





Dang these foreigners, 
anvhow. Joe had a soft 





job here, too. Nothing 


ing, Ambrose, simply 
fascinating. He spent 
last February in Rus. 
sia. Do you realize, 
Ambrose, that there are 
132,000,000 people in 





Russia?”’ 

““No.”’ said Mr. Pot- 
tle. “Did he count 
‘em?"’ 

She pointedly ignored 
this. 


“*He said,’’ she went 
on, “that the Russians 
are a greatly misunder- 
stood people.”’ 

“He's right there,”’ 
said Mr. Pottle. ‘‘I 
heard one talk once.”’ 

‘“‘He meant,’ she 
flowed on, ‘‘that we 
in the United States 
don’t appreciate what 
really big souls they 
have. Over here in the 
states, as Mr. Copple- 











stone put it, we think 





tu do but pick a few bugs 
off the roses and take care 
of two horses—and draw 
down sixty a month, not 
to mention three meals 
and a room.” 
‘*We hardly need a man at all,"’ said Mrs. Pottle. ‘‘I 
could pick the bugs—’ 
And I could take care of the horses, I suppose?”’ 


snorted Mr. Pottle. He looked verv determined. ‘‘Not 
on vour sweet life,’’ he said 

Mrs. Pottle’s roumd face brightened with the light of a 
sudden inspiration 


Oh, Ambrose! I have it!"’ she cried “We'll get a 
Russian. 
4 Russian what?” 


‘“‘Whvy, Ambrose, a Russian man, of course.”’ 


+6 


‘These are the horses.”” The Colonel peered 
at them and murmured “O God!” more 
as a connoisseur than a hired boy 


the Russians aren't civi- 
lized because somebody 
once passed the remark 
that if you scratch a 
Russian you find a Tar- 
tar.” 

‘‘Who wants to scratch a Russian?’’ said Mr. Pottle. 
“To tell the truth, Blossom, I can't get very het up about 
the Russian problem, whatever it is."’ 

“If you'd only let me finish a thought!"’ said Mrs. 
Pottle. ‘Where was I?”’ 

‘In Russia,’ said Mr. Pottle. 

‘Mr. Copplestone said,’’ she continued, ‘‘that he had 
come to the conclusion that there are two kinds of Rus- 
sians—good Russians and bad Russians, and that the great 
tragedy of Russia today seems to be that the good 
Russians are, without a doubt, everywhere but Russia.”’ 
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by any chance, know any Russians?’ 

““Why?'’ asked Mr. Wilson, with 
legal caution. “‘There’s no market 
for barbers’ chairs in Russia."’ 

“We want a Russian out on our 
place to look after the horses,"’ said 
Mr. Pottle. “‘My wife's idea.”’ 

“I know the very man you should 
see,’’ said Mr. Wilson. ‘‘His name is 
Colonel Gregory Petkuff, formerly of 
the Royal Black Dragoons—"’ 


“PUT I haven't a regiment of 
horses,’ said Mr. Pottle. *‘Only 
two. All I want is a hired man.”’ 

“I mean,’ explained Mr. Wilson, 
*“‘that Colonel Petkuff knows all the 
Russians and can undoubtedly find the 
very man you want, perhaps some old 
non-com from his regiment." 

‘Just what I'm after,”’ said Mr. 
Pottle. 

“Colonel Petkuff,’’ said Mr. Wilson, 
*‘is a remarkable man, a real aristo- 
crat, you know, and I guess, from 
what he says, he was a pretty big frog 
over in Russia in the old days. A real 
gentleman, Ambrose, if ever I met 
one. He knows his caviar, all right.’’ 

“*“Gosh,"’ said Mr. Pottle, “‘I can't 
go bothering a man like that to get 
me a stable-hand and bug-picker."’ 

“Oh, he’s very democratic,”’ said 
Mr. Wilson. ‘‘He'll be glad to talk 
to a friend of mine. The fact is I 














“How superbly he rides!” said Mrs. Pottle, as the 
Colonel cantered away on Mr. Pottle’s own horse 


‘He said a lot of the good Russians—real high-class 
people we'd be glad to know—have come to America on 
account of being chased out of Russia because they 
wouldn't knuckle down, and that a lot of them—fine 
people, too—are doing jobs like driving taxis and running 
tea-rooms, and some of them haven't any jobs at ali, and 
it’s very sad, because they really have wonderful souls, 
once you get to know them.” 

‘I wish,’’ remarked Mr. Pottle, ‘‘that some wonderful 
Russian soul would go out and curry those horses."’ 

“That's exactly what I’m driving at,"’ said his wife. 
“We must get a Russian for the job. I'll just bet Cleveland 
is full of them. I don’t mean a high-toned 
Russian, like a prince, maybe, but some nice 
respectable Russian who worked for the Czar, 
pre tears his place, and loves horses and flowers 
and is loyal to the death and doesn't drink—"’ 


H, THERE must be dozens like that in 
Cleveland,’’ said Mr. Pottle. 

“I knew you'd be enthusiastic,’’ said Mrs. 
Pottle. ‘“Tomorrow, when you're in Cleveland, 
find a Russian.”’ 

‘*What fun that will be!"’ said Mr. Pottle. 

On the morrow Mr. Pottle took his attorney, 
Mr. Harvey Wilson, to lunch. 

“Harv,” said Mr. Pottle, lowering his voice as 
if his question were somewhat improper, ‘‘do you, 
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well, sort of helped him out. Of 
course he lost his fortune—"’ 

‘*What's he doing here?’’ Mr. Pot- 
tle asked. 

“Waiting for the nobility to get 
back in power, and in the meantime working for the 
Kleenklo Washing-Machine People. I got Ed Haydock 
to make a place for him.”’ 

“Well I think I'll drop round there and see him."’ 

“I think,” 


said Mr. 


Wilson, y a 

you'll be —— 
more apt A 

to find him : 
(Continued 


on page 90) 










The maids 
cared naught 
for European 
customs and 
so poor Pottle 
shined the 
shoes 


“i 
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The Autobiography of 





He 


He looked Failure in the face. 
had the bitter experience of being 


“fired”’ and “broke.’”” He contem- 
plated suicide. But, finally, by the 
force of his own ideas he became a 
writer and columnist known to mil- 
lions of readers. Here he tells of first 
steps on the swaying ladder of life 


ARRIVED in Dayton, to become a reporter on The 

Herald, rather early in the morning. To a country 

boy the station was impressive and there was and has 
always been a snap about the city to me. The National 
Cash Register plant—one of the finest in the world—is 
there as are also many automobile factories. 

The two-day trip in the day coach had mussed up my 
clothes, and I was covered with cinders and train dust. I 
made myself as presentable as possible in the station wash- 
room and, with my one article of baggage, sought a modest 
commercial type of hotel on one of the main streets. I 
registered from Kansas City, Missouri, which is forty miles 
from Plattsburg. That seemed to me a little more cos- 
mopolitan and was, of course, a pose. 

The room assigned to me was $2 a day, and I figured on 
finding a more reasonable place when I had visited The 
Herald and established my connection. I breakfasted at a 
small lunch-room and at nine o'clock walked around to 
The Herald building on Jefferson Street. 

I had a feeling that I looked pretty seedy and hesitated 
over visiting one of those pressing-while-you-wait parlors, 
but didn’t. I was to report to a Mr. Weakly, a white- 
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haired, little tittuppy man with a querulous voice. He 
sat at a roll-top desk and was pounding it and rebuking 
some one when I entered. 


: WAS not a particularly auspicious moment to present 
myself but seeing me he said: ‘What is it, young 
man?’ I told him I was the reporter he had telegraphed to 
in Plattsburg, Missouri. He looked me over appraisingly 
and, it struck me, coldly. He told me to take a chair for a 
few minutes and he called a man at a desk next to him. It 
proved to be Charles Guyer, his business manager. 

They conversed in low tones, Mr. Guyer inspecting me 
with side glances. There was a wait of about twenty 
minutes while other things were attended to. Then Mr. 
Weakly swung around in his chair. ‘‘I am sorry, young 
man,"’ he said, ‘“but that job has been filled. Anyway I 
thought you were an older man. I'll take your name and 
address.” 

It was like a slap in the face. I had only $4, and $2 must 
be paid for my hotel room. He told me long afterward 
that he ‘‘didn’t like my looks.’ I was too utterly con- 
tounded to say anything about his having brought me on a 
wild goose chase but asked if there wasn’t something I 
could do around the place. He replied: ‘‘Not just now,” 
and turned back to his desk. 

I was dismissed. It seemed to me that his Mr. Guyer 
looked at me rather pityingly as I walked out to the side- 
walk completely dazed. “‘Where are you stopping?”’ he 
inquired as I passed his desk. 

Not before or since has a city ever seemed so cold. There 
was no place to go so I returned to my hotel and sat on the 
side of the bed with my head pressed in my hands. I re- 
member a maid came in to tidy up the room and after a 
time inquired: *‘Are you ill, sir?”’ 

I could only shake my head for I was on the verge of 
tears. I sat on that bed pondering over my plight until 
late in the afternoon and the telephone rang. It was Mr. 
Guyer and he asked me to drop around after five o'clock. 
Hope ballooned a little but when I went around he merely 
told me he would give me transportation home. That was 
the iast place I wanted to go and told him so. In the end 
he gave me a complimentary ticket to Cincinnati. 

‘Let me know your address in Cincinnati,"’ he said, and 
I told him I would be at a hotel on Walnut Street. Four 
hours later I was in Cincinnati. Sleep is a powerful reju- 
venator to the young. The next morning the black depres- 
sion bad vanished and shortly after I returned from the 
bath down the hall, I found a telegram under my door. It 
was from Mr. Guyer telling me to call at the C. H. and D. 
offices for transportation and to return to Dayton immedi- 
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ately. I left Cincinnati and was absolutely stone broke. 

It developed that Mr. Guyer had talked Mr. Weakly 
into giving me a two-weeks' trial, stressing the fact that an 
injustice had been done. Mr. W eakly had grudgingly 
consented, and I was told frankly that I was at a disad- 
vantage. 

The City Hall reporter had gone on a yearly jamboree, 
which usually lasted two weeks, and I was given the City 
Hall run—one of the most important as a source of news in 
the town. 

I knew no one and was not much of a reporter. Every- 
thing was bewildering. There was a reporters’ room and I 
was introduced to the men on the other two papers. They 
were older and, of course, far more experienced, and I think 
my helplessness appealed to them. 


HEY were extremely kind and I shall never forget 
them. Both of them, through fortuitous circumstance, 
I was able to help in many ways in later years. One is 
dead but the other is now in New York filling a high- 
salaried publicity job I was able to land for him. 
The City Hall reporters returned to their offices about 
noon and shortly before the late afternoon edition. There 
were no boys to carry copy and we did little telephoning. 
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Desperately afraid of meeting the boss who 
had refused me a position, I used to hurry 
past his desk like a shot out of a gun 
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Having no other place to go, I returned to my hotel. Not 
before, or since, has a city seemed as cold as Dayton 


We took our notes to the office and wrote them there. 

On these trips I was desperately afraid of meeting Mr. 
Weakly. I oles idea if he saw I was working for him he 
would immediately dismiss me. This resulted in my going 
through the business office where his desk was like a shot 
out fie gun. Inthe end this hurry really impressed him 
favorably. 

One afternoon, when I was plunging hell-for-leather 
toward the editorial room, he inquired of Mr. Guyer 
“Who is that quick-stepping bay?’" Mr. Guyer informed 
him. My slight success at City Hall was largely acci- 
dental. The Chief of Police took a notion to me, chiefly 
I think because he saw I was competing against far more 
skillful and experienced reporters. 

,s He gave mea tip ona 
murder story, early one 
morning, that resulted in 
The Herald getting out 

' an extra and scooping 

: the town. The scoop 
was more important in 
newspaper shops than it 
is now and rival re- 
porters delighted in 
scooping the other fel- 
low. It was a part of 
the game and done fairly 
and squarely with no 
envy or malice. 

I worked hard—much 
harder than the others 
and I was buoyed by the 

glamor of the job. At least it was glamorous tome. The 
attitude of the city editor was changing. He no longer 
addressed me as ‘‘Mr. McIntyre,"’ but as ‘“Mac.’ 

I was getting $12 a week and paying $7 for my room and 
board at a modest boarding-house, patronized chiefly by 
mechanics, within five blocks of the office. Most of the 
reporters were paid $14 but the thought of asking for a 
raise in salary never occurred to me. I would have signed 
up at that time for life for $12 a week. 





Many days we came di- 
rect to the office from all 
night beer-drinking parties 


WROTE no letters to my father nor did he write to me 

although I learned later he was informed of what I was 

doing through his bank's connection with a bank in 
Dayton. 

The Wright brothers, of Dayton, were at this time work- 
ing in obscurity in the rear of their bicycle — shop. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer carried a page feature about them 
one Sunday—thus exploiting (Continued on page 109 
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Life 


By MILDRED 
CRAM 


AX GORDON opened Delaney's letter first. 
‘Hurrah! Delaney’s going to Lost Landing 
next week. I'm invited.’’ 


Cecilia said: ** Yes?”’ 

And then, in her breakfast-table voice, ‘You'll have a 
good time, dear. Who's going?” 

Gordon ran down the page. “The old crowd, of course, 
and His eyes caught on a name: Cyrus Markley. 

His heart gave a jump. 

“Who else?’’ Cecilia asked. ‘“‘Any one I know?” 

‘Oh, the same old fishermen. Delanev's crowd."’ 

Gordon tried to achieve an absent-minded, husband-at 
the-breakfast-table blank. 

Cyrus Markley! Notausual name. It must be Cecilia's 
Markley, the paragon, the perfect man. And Delaney in 
all innocence had included him. ‘You'll like Markley: 
a taciturn sort of cuss, but good company.” 

‘Aren't vou going to show me Delaney’s letter, dear?”’ 

Cecilia was pouring coffee. The sleeves of her green 
chiffon breakfast jacket fell awav from her arms, display- 
ing the pretty turn of her wrists, the incredible gold-por- 
celain luster of her flesh. A blonde, she accentuated the 
olive shadows of her skin with dustings of dark powder. 

Cecilia handled 
the cups and sau- 
cers dexterously, 
never rattling or 
spilling 

‘The letter?’’ she 
said again, with a 
note of great, sweet 
patience. “‘Mayn't 
| read it? Please?"’ 

Gordon shook his 
head. ‘‘I'm sorry. 
No.” 

Cecilia's smile 
tightened on the 
edges. The bland blue of her eyes grew cold. ‘‘Why not? 
Mav I ask?”’ 

Gordon stuffed Delaney's letter into his pocket. 


“Isn't 
it one of our rules that letters are very personal posses- 
sions?”’ 


Strangely, he wanted to laugh. 


He had the paragon in 
his pocket. Suppose she knew! 

‘But Delaney’s letter—what could possibly—" 

Gordon accepted the cup of coffee from her outstretched 
hand, but he id not give her the letter. He had been 
married to Cecilia Eastman for five vears and this was the 
first time he had refused her anything. It was so much a 
habit with him to make her happy that his fingers itched 
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to produce the crumpled sheet, give it to her, but . 

If she discovered that Cyrus Markley was to be a mem- 
ber of Delaney's fishing-party, he himself could not go. 
He imagined her saying: ‘It wouldn’tbekind. Itwouldn’t 
be fair. Don't go, Max, for my sake!"’ 

So he shook his head. 

Lost Landing was Gordon's escape from duty, from 
reality, from—Cecilia. Two weeks out of a year! The 
rest of the year belonged to work and to love. 

Delaney and Lost Landing: a vast, healing silence. 
Lake and sky and burned-over timber land putting ouc 
new leaf-shoots, fire-weed and berry vines. A sagging 
wharf, an old boat and the companionship of blood- 
brothers; fishermen, line and tackle enthusiasts to whom 
a feathered fly was a work of art. 

Gnats at dusk. Lily-pad and 
moose-call. Sharp dawn. Cold 


air and colder water. Bacon and a 
camp-smoke. Coffee and fried 
trout, and hunger. Sleep like a _ 
delicious drowning, a sinking aed oe 
down into ecstasy and then ‘ 4 
that final absolute surrender. % 
> ee 
Ye a 


Cecilia stirred her coffee and said: “Some one I 
don’t like is going! Very well. If you won't tell 
me—"’ In the lift of her unfinished sentence there was 
both a threat and an invitation. Gordon was too aware 
of his good fortune in being Cecilia Eastman’s husband 
to risk losing her for the sake of a stupid argument. 

Yet Cyrus Markley had lost her! And Markley, from 
all accounts, was a paragon. God and goddess had met, 
had loved, and something had gone wrong. Cecilia, 
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golden genius, had condescended to Max Gordon: Par- 
nassus had stooped to the Suburbs. “‘She married me," 
Gordon thought, ‘‘and I’m going to Lost Landing. 
Markley or no Markley, I'm going! She'll never know.” 

He rose hurriedly and bent to kiss her. As he had 
expected, she offered her cheek. He tasted the acrid 
emp of scented powder and to hide his chagrin, 
cissed her hair. She turned her head aside. 

‘Don’t be feminine, darling,’’ he said. And he smiled. 
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They swam ashore, 
Cecilia’s husband and 
Markley, her paragon. The 
island offered shelter, but 
there could be no safety 
when the husband’s mind 
was fixed on freeing him- 
self of Markley forever 







‘Then don’t be mysterious! I hate mysteries. As if I 
couldn't see Delaney's letter!”’ 

Ah,” he said lightly. 

“What d’you mean—ah?"’ 

‘‘Aren't you being inconsistent about letters?” 


E SAW in her eyes that she hated him at that moment 

as all women sooner or later hate all men, for the 

simple reason that the masculine sense of humor is most 
acute when the emotional situation calls for tears. 

“You are trying to tease me,"’ she said, ‘‘and you are 
only making me mad.”’ 

He stooped again to kiss the brazen gold of her hair 
Her beauty never ceased to surprise him because he had 
inherited the notion that beautiful women are dumb 
Cecilia was not dumb. She was witty, she was talented, 
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she was famous. And she was 
Mrs. Max Gordon. 

He caught her hand and 
pressed his lips against the ring 
that bound them. 

{re vou forgetting our prom- 
ise?’” he asked 

He thought she laid her cheek 
against his hair briefly and per- 
haps unwillingly, and when she 
spoke, in a cool, self-righteous 
vice, his resistance tightened 


ro [! [ me read the letter, and 
I'll forgive vou.” 


No, damn it!’’ he shouted. 
You won't forgive me! There's 





othing to forgive! 

Very well,” she said, and 
losed her eyes 

[The eight-thirty into town 
was a special train Che spot- 
less plate-glass windows of the 
club car framed the landscape 
with a certain aloof importance, 
so that even sign-boards and 
suburban goat-pastures and mud- 
flats had no power to offend 

Gordon found that the club 
car gave him zest for the day's 
work; it carried him so smoothly 
along the shining steel rails to- 
ward the towers and pinnacles 
of the city 

But this day was different 
The club car couldn't protect 
him against the shattering fact 
of his quarrel with Cecilia. 
Five minutes of icy invective 
and the face of the world 
changed! 

I love her,”’ he said under his 
breath, to convince himself of 
something ‘l love her, love, 
love her. Cecilia, what have I 
done?”’ 

Outwardlv, he was a neat, 
well-brushed youngish man on 
his way tu town. Inwardly, he was a husband who had 
just said unpardonable things to the most wonderful wo- 
man in the world. 

‘‘l remember the day I asked her to marry me 

“Paper, sir? Times. Tribune. Sun?”’ 

“Yes. 

He turned to the rene page 

‘‘Remember that day .. ."’ Coffroth Handicap. *“That 
dav... 

‘She was waiting for me. I think she knew I intended 
to ask her. A lot of nerve I had! Asking a famous 
beauty to marry me, expecting a great writer to knuckle 
down to life with me.”’ 

Yes, for a moment, that day, he had forgotten who she 
was in his need of her and, strangely enough, his pity for 
her. She was so small and pale and sad. Her inadequate 
small hands outstretched to his had made him feel pro- 
tective. He had had all the sensations of a brooding hen. 

For once her suitors were barred: he was alone with her 
in her little house in Ninth Street, sitting beside her on 
a very deep sofa before the fire. They two in a flickering 


ruddy glow, while all around them the room was in 
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shadow. A servant brought coffee. And as soon as they 
had bridged the amenities, their hands clung. Tingle! 
Tingle! Delicious fear and wonder. 


Hs arm slipped around her. Her head, golden and 
tousled, leaned down: she put her face against his 
breast. Neither of them ate A It was like plungin 
under water, down, down into a strange other world, 
then up again to that burst of light, that kiss, ecstatic, 
wonderful. 

“T love you.”’ 

Coffroth Handicap. Thirty-five thousand people crossed 
the line into Mexico yesterday . Crystal Pennant 
A fast, wiry, plucky horse 

‘And what was her thought just now?” 

‘Cyrus Markley would have made me happy. You 
can't. You don't know how.” 

And Gordon’s mind went back to the moment of his 
giving. Not easy, to give yourself, to say: ‘‘I love you. 
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Yet, once it was said, he could not go back and unsay it. 
He was dedicated to making her happy. 

“I love you, too.’’ Her small hands had stroked his 
face. ‘‘But there is something you've got to know. I 
love another man. I've loved him for five years."’ 

And then she told him about Cyrus Markley. He was 
never to be rid of Cyrus Markley again. He was never to 
look at Cecilia Eastman without seeing at her side the 
figure of a tall, thin, sharp-faced man with curious, stone- 
colored eyes, whose voice had a caressing gentleness and 
whose mind was “‘like a book of wonderful stories, rich, 
various and deeply thrilling, always new, always dis- 
turbing’’ that you turned, page by page, afraid of coming 
to the end, and never coming there. 

Gordon had counted on marriage to free Cecilia from a 
vanished Markley, a lover, after all, of the imagination. 
Marriage, Gordon reasoned, would bring her face to face 
with the reality of a husband, a man like other men, 
fallible, exacting and stupid, perhaps, but tangible. 
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Markley had loved her in the 
days of her first success: he 
had watched her try her 
wings. Then he had gone 
away, to Nevada or British 
Columbia or South Africa. 

He had gone, because, Ce- 
cilia said, he loved her too 
well to marry her. Markley, 
it seems, was an invalid. He 
had broken every bone in his 
body. He limped. He had a 
weak heart. His lungs were 
bad. The war had left him 
nothing much except the in- 
imitable fascination of his 
personality and the saving 
grace of an ironic good humor. 

Gordon listened for hours 
to recitals of Markley’s war 
experiences. His own had to 
wait. Ten days in a wheat 
field, whipped and stung by 
machine-gunfire, areonething. 
Ten days in a pursuit plane 
over Chateau-Thierry are an- 
other. Markley was an avia- 
tor. He had the face of an 
eagle. 


ECILIA called him a 

“great bird, fearless and 
swift. His mind was like 
that.’" She could describe 
every flight he had made. 
And in his last plummet- 
drop to earth, when, bleeding 
and blood-blinded he had yet 
saved himself by some miracle 
of balance, she fell with him. 
How could Gordon talk about 
red-hot wheat fields, after 
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The faces in the circle of 

that? H Id h : 
ruddy light turned toward . rece pli re 
Markley with expectancy as 
he began in a quiet voice 


Cecilia Eastman to wriggle 
at his side through stinging 
blades, inch by inch, sweating, 
cursing, dirty and baffled, to- 
ward a hill that spit steel 
vipers whose slightest touch carried the sting of death? 

She had saved a few of Markley’s letters. These, before 
her marriage, she showed to Gordon. She was too honest 
to keep them for surreptitious reading. Gordon tried 
earnestly to find in them some of the magic they held for 
her. They were pleasant letters, but that was all. 

Only once did the fellow wax imaginative. He said, in 
the last letter he wrote to Cecilia Eastman: ‘‘Romance is 
a slot-machine. An emotion, a landscape, a piece of 
music is the nickel. Ping! In it goes! And what do you 
get? A nickel’s worth: an emotion, a landscape or a piece 
of music. Or maybe just a piece of gum."’ 

Marriage had made no difference. Cecilia did not talk 
about Markley on her honeymoon, but she gave the im- 
pression that she wanted to. Gordon felt himself pitted 
against an invisible rival. He sharpened his wits to match 
those of a man who was not there. Cecilia was tender, 
but she seemed to be wistfully patient, as if she were wait- 
ing for the reappearance of a beloved ghost 

“Let's forget Markley for a while. He's not in your 
life any more. There's me. I'm your husband. I love 
you.” (Continued on page 82 
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Another Intimate View 
of the Workings 
of Gangland, U. S. A. 
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Any place may be a 
quiet Gangland Capitol 























Ewing Galloway 


This section of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave the underworld its king 


The Emperor 


Startling 
Of a Vast Trust 








UST HOW far Scarface Al 
Capone has progressed with 
his gigantic booze and rack- 

eteering trust, is largely a matter 
of conjecture; but it can safely 
be said that he is rapidly trans- 
forming his dream of empire into 
an actuality, by forming his own 
racket and liquor-distributing 
and manufacturing units in key 
cities, and by skilfully welding 
ordinarily discordant elements of 
the underworld into a huge co- 
Operative association governed 
by a highly efficient centralized 
authority. 

The spread of this parasitic 
criminal growth, which is aris- 
ing on the ruins of Prohibition, 
may be seen clearly in the in- 
creased corruption and lessening 
of law enforcement which is 
apparent in every large Amer- 
ican City 

The exact details of Capone's 
methods of organization are for 
the moment obscured, not only 
by the violence that accompanies his advancing armies 
of gangsters, bootleggers a racketeers, but also by the 
fact that the very nature of the unique enterprise compels 
him to keep his own counsel to a very large extent. 

Only a few of his most trusted cronies and advisers have 
been entrusted with a full knowledge of the great scheme; 
generally his followers are assigned certain definite tasks, 
and, with rare exceptions, perform them without too 
much curiosity as to how they will fit into the completed 
pattern of the ‘big fellow’s’’ project. The unduly curious 
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“Scarface Al” Capone, commander- 
in-chief of the army of gangsters 








Covering 





usually die young and vio- 
lently. 

It should not be supposed, 
however, that, because these 
men have become the domi- 
nant criminal power in the 
United States, they are here- 
after to be blamed for every 
murder, every hold-up and 

ay-roll robbery, and every 
he ves and apartment- 
house theft that occurs 
throughout the land. On 
the contrary, they have had 
little to do with such activi- 
ties in the past, and probably 
will have even less in the 
future; their responsibility 
lies in the fact that, with the 
vast sums of money at their 
disposal, they have so cor- 
rupted the police and the 
judiciary, and the political 
machines which control these governmental agencies, 
that respect for the Prohibition law has almost vanished 
and law enforcement has virtually collapsed. 

The natural result has been that crime of very descrip- 
tion has increased enormously, and doubtless will continue 
to increase, until America learns that such a personal 
habit as drinking cannot be controlled by statute. 

Scarface Al and his associates are playing for the great- 
est stake that the underworld has ever set its heart upon; 
they aim at the absolute control of the liquor supply of a 
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HERBERT 
ASBURY 


Author of “Gangs of New York” 














International 


The Milano Café in Chicago. One of Capone’s present hang-outs 


of sangland 


Revelations 


we 


The bullet-proof vest. 
in B ool legging How not to die violently 

the richest liquor market in 
America, and the local gangs, 
which have been supplying the 
night clubs and speak-easies with 
beer and whisky from the out- 
law breweries and distilleries of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
are prepared to wage a war of 
extermination rather than share 
their luscious melon with the 
invading gunmen from the West. 
The opening skirmishes of the 
campaign are now being foughr, 
and, during the past six months, 
there have been more than a 
score of murders that can be 
traced directly to this bitter 
underworld rivalry. 

It was common talk in gang- 
land that the bombing po ma- 
chine gunning would begin in 
earnest after the last Christmas 
holidays; one well-known gun- 
man recently predicted that the 


the Nation 


continent, and they have lit- 
tle time for ordinary crimes 
that at best would bring 
them profits of only a few 
thousands. 


HEY are after millions— 

and are getting them. As 
their power increases and 
they continue to reduce the 
vast financial possibilities of 
Prohibition to terms of cold 
cash, it is not unlikely that 
they will even abandon, to a 
large extent, the racket or 
blackmailing schemes which 
they have brought to such 
perfection in Chicago. This, 
however, will probably be 
in the dim future, for no proj- 





ect that can produce revenues Wild Bill Lovett, right, who forced first ninety days of the new year 
of $50,000,000 a year, in one Capone out of New York years ago would be as violent as any sim- 
city, will be totally dis- ilar period in the history of New 


carded without a considerable amount of thought. York. The merry Yuletide is the most prosperous season 
The invisible government of Capone's criminal empire of the year for the bootlegger, the hi-jacker, the gangster 
has already begun to function, but imperfectly; and, and other pillars of Prohibition, and in early November 
before it becomes the compact and smooth-working there were rumors of an impending, but temporary, truce, 
machine that it will unquestionably become unless it is so that all hands could reap the annual Christmas harvest 
soon checked, the principal cities of the United States of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
will be torn by gang wales on a hitherto undreamed-of The working out of preliminary plans for the most 
scale. far-reaching criminal movement the United States has 
It may be expected that much of the heaviest fighting ever seen began about two years ago, when Scarface Al, 
will center around New York City, for the metropolis is and other mid-Western gang leaders, who had hitherto 
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been largely limited in the distribution of liquor to 
Chicago and near-by towns, began to look covetously at 
the great cutting and manufacturing plants of the East, 
and at the vast caravans of laden trucks which nightly roll 
eastward and northward to slake the thirst of New York 
and other Babylons along the Atlantic seaboard. 


pga were sent into various large centers of popu- 
lation to make tentative connections with local gang 
chieftains and bootleggers and convince them of the ner 
tages that would accrue from concerted and cooperative 
enterprise; and other trusted envoys were dispatched to 
some of the key cities, notably New York and Philadel- 
phia, with instructions not only to bring the local gangs 
into the combination, but to begin the formation of units 
which would be under the direct control of general head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

They were also directed to inform gang leaders who 
decided to make alliances with the syndicate that when- 
ever it became necessary to adopt stern measures against 
obdurate rivals, or discipline greedy policemen or govern- 
ment agents, they could command the services of the 
bombing and machine-gun units which had demonstrated 
their expertness in hundreds of Chicago murders. 

Capone's gifted emissaries did their work remarkably 
well, and by last spring, plans had so far matured that 
Scarface Al decided to proceed with the final steps of 
organization. A preliminary conference of the most 
important leaders was held in Atlantic City, and then the 
gathering adjourned to Chicago, whither the agents of 
the combination had been summoned to give detailed 
accounts of their activities and achievements. When the 
Chicago meeting had ended, Scarface Al had at his finger- 
tips an exact knowledge of everything that had been 
accomplished, and a comprehensive knowledge of the 
liquor situation throughout the United States. 

His henchmen returned to their posts and to a period of 











even more intensive organization effort, and a short time 
later Scarface Al and his brother, Bottles Capone, left the 
peace and quiet of their Chicago firesides and began to 
travel. Their peregrinations, as nearly as they can be 
traced, took them to Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
possibly St. Louis and other mid-Western cities, and 
then they cut across the continent to Buffalo, where, in 
former years, the six notorious Genna brothers had main- 
tained a hideaway for their gunmen. 

From Buffalo the brothers Capone dropped down the 
Hudson to New York and after a brief stay in the metropo- 
lis, went to Philadelphia and other cities along the 
Atlantic coast. They then turned southward to Miami, 
by way of Baltimore and Washington, and having tar- 
ried for a short rest at Scarface Al's magnificent Florida 
estate, went to New Orleans, where they spent two weeks 
or more in close conference with the bootleggers and 
gang chieftains who controlled the liquor industry along 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


ROM Louisiana the brothers traveled by slow stages 

westward along the Mexican border to Los Angeles, 
which was then laboring under great excitement because 
of the outbreak of gang warfare that had followed an 
influx of Chicago gangsters who glibly announced that 
they had been attracted to California by the unrivaled 
climate. 

Not long before Scarface Al graced Los Angeles with 
his presence, the police had os an armored auto- 
mobile equipped with inch-thick bullet-proof glass, and 
when they heard that the King of the Underworld con- 
templated paying them a visit, vigorous official oye, 
went east over the telegraph wires that Capone would 
not be permitted to remain overnight in any city on the 
Pacific coast. 

However, Scarface Al appears to have remained as long 
as he pleased wherever he went. (Continued on page 120) 


22-Caliber Brains— 
And What They Have Done 


HAT'S all we have today 22-caliber 

brains. Sounds startling, doesn’t it?—but 
it’s true. We have learned to fly like birds and 
do innumerable other impossible possibilities— 
bur still we have done all these wonderful things 
with brains comparable to the size of a rifle the 
small boy uses to shoot the squirrel. And what 
marvelous squirrels we think we've bagged— 
aviation, radio, television, telephony and a host 
of other mechanical marvels. 

Dr. Frederick Tilney, noted psychiatrist and 
author of a stupendous work, “The Brain from 
Ape to Man,’’ is one of many great authorities 
oo says that the human brain ts only fraction- 
ally developed. The size of the fraction is non- 
important—it may be one-fourth or one-third. 
The big fact is that the human brain has spun 
forth all the marvels of modern civilization by 
working only part of its potential capacity. 

When man develops a brain of 100-caliber what 
new marvels may spring forth? Perhaps Henry 
Ford is not so wild after all as a prophet when he 
believes the time will come when man of this 
earth will communicate with other planets and 
perhaps even visit them. 

Here's a fact for the race of man as a whole and 
for the individual to ponder deeply. The whole 
brain is there, rich ore in the ground, awaiting 
development. By training and thought, the in- 





dividual man may increase the caliber of his brain, 
from the average 22, to the proportions of a “bi 
gun,’ and he may go out and bag a bear inonal 
of a mere squirrel. 

Dr. Bisch says you cannot overwork a brain and 
Mr. 22 need not worry about the danger of a ner- 
vous breakdown caused by thought or study. The 
brain will not collapse; it will merely go to sleep. 

It's not the actual size or weight of the brain 
that’s important, but the multiplicity of the 
“telegraph lines’ inside. A moron may have a 
brain the size of Edison’s—but that doesn't make 
him an Edison. By long hours of work and 
thought Edison and Ford set up innumerable new 
“telegraph lines’ in their brains—and that's 
what made them great. 


ENRY FORD says that a man starts ‘with all : 
there is.’ It’s true. Fifty years ago Henry 
Ford and little Johnny Doe on Main Street were 
together. Ford became a howitzer and Johnny re- 
mained a 22. Ford learned to shoot by arduous 
labor; he worked more than ten years on his ideas 
for an automobile before he was able to ws them 
over. It was another decade before he began to 
assume the enormous proportions as a man and 
manufacturer as we know him today. 
Bat see what a bear he bagged when he was 


ready! 
The Editor 
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Miracle of Broadwa 


Drawings 


By 


CHARLES 


MULHOLLAND 


E IS Mrs. Horowitz's 
little boy, Jacob. But 
in the bright bulbs of 


Broadway it’s JED HARRIS. 

Is twenty-eight years old and 
nas made over a million dol- 
lars. Three years ago he knew 
‘where the Automat was but 
didn't have the nickel. 

He was born in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, and came to this country 
at the age of three. Was raised 
in Newark, New Jersey, where 
his father was in the retail 
grocery business. As a kid he 
was very old-mannish. 

Doesn't wear a belt or sus- 
penders. Has his trousers made 
to fit tightly about the waist. 

Is a highly entertaining con- 
versationalist. He can talk 
anybody into anything. 

Worked on The New York 
Clipper and The Billboard. 
While on the last publication he changed his name. Took 
Harris because it already was a grand theatrical name. 
Took Jed from Jed Fiske a member of the staff. 

He ts very lonely and melancholy. Will drag anybody 
with him just for company. 

Once talked a college chum into taking him to Europe. 
Quarreled with the chap in Paris. After bumming about 
London he worked his way back to America in the stoke- 
hole of a boat. 

He can curse like a trooper. 

Attended Yale for three years. Earned his tuition fee 
by working as a waiter and playing poker. 

He is musically inclined. His favorite record is the 
Moran and Mack one. He can play the violin. His 
mother had hopes he would be a second Mischa Elman. 


Mrs. 


ENERALLY allows some one else to grab the check. 
He carries very little money with him. 

In his entire life he has never been on time for anvthing. 
His ambi- 
tion is to have 
his own ocean 

liner. 
Bummed 
around the 
country, stop- 
ping for a time 
at Denver to 
edit a house 
organlifor a 
business con- 
cern. Came 


back to Broad- 
FEBRUARY, 1929 


This playboy’s real 
big ambition is to 
have an ocean 
liner of his own 








Nickolas Muray 


Horowitz’s Little 
Son, Jacob, Made a 
Million in Three Short 
Years in the Theater of 
a Rich, but Fickle City 


City Island, the dumping 
grounds for the refuse of 
the city. 

His enemies admit that 
he has talent. He has a 
flash of genius. 

He has a terrific beard. 
Even after he shaves he 
needs a shave. Gagging, 
it has been said that he 
wears a beard like David 
Belasco wears a collar. 
Merely as a trade-mark. 

Has a good sense of 
humor. Is great at tell- 
ing stories, especially in 
dialect. 

Has the ability to sin- 
cerely forget things he 
doesn't wish to remem- 
ber. Is also capable of 
building a logical and 


By 
SIDNEY 
SKOLSKY 


way in long riding boots and 
corduroy pants. 

Success hasn't changed him. 
But those who recently have 
come into contact with him be- 
lieve it has. He was always 
that way. 

Very seldom does he drink. 
Then only a sip of rye. He 
likes to pretend that he is 
drunk. 

His first production was 
A. A. Milne’s ‘‘The Romantic 
Age.’ It was a flop. 

Has three sisters and a 
brother of thirteen who resem- 
bles him. 


NCE gave up his apart- 
ment to live ona yacht. 
To reach it every evening he 
had to find a place near by to 
anchor it. He anchored it at 


iy 


He came back to Broadway 
in long riding boots and 
corduroy pants 





convincing defense for any kind of an unjustified action. 


Once had an option on 


‘“‘What Price Glory.” 


Due to 


certain conditions Arthur Hopkins beat him to the pro- 
duction. Very much downhearted about this, he was 


ready to quit the theater. 


He likes to go for long taxi rides taking two or three 


people with him. 


He has had the same hat since he's been in show busi- 
ness. If it isn’t the same hat it looks the same. 
The script of “‘Broadway,"’ originally titled ‘Bright 


Lights,"’ was rejected by almost 


Continued on page 80 
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A Lightning-Swift 
Tale of Two of the 
Fastest Games in the 
World, Polo and— 
Well, Here’s the Story 


\JOR GALT took seriously everything that per- 

tained to him. He had the dressiest boots, the 

shiniest buckles, and the best polo team in the 
Philippine Islands 

\ lot of people did not like him. One of them was Cap- 
tain Burly Chatton. The day that Chatton arrived in the 
Philippines he met Major Galt in the Army and Navy 
Club made a curious contrast. Chatton was red- 
faced, and Galt ivory. Chatton said: 

They say you've got the best polo team in the Islands. 
They can’t mean polo—-they must mean ping-pong.’ 

Galt took this with a superior smile. But he knew 
Chatton. That night he cabled a man he knew in the War 
Department: ‘Send me some good polo players.’ 

This « the trick. A week later the man in the War 
Department told a friend: ‘George Galt has been deviling 
me to send him some polo players. I picked him out young 
[Tad Thomas. He has been captain of the cadet team at 
West Point, and he is the prettiest shot at speed you ever 


They 


loud was cold 


Saw 

West Point moulds men. It took Tad Thomas, a skinny 
tow-headed boy from a western farm, and turned him out a 
young Viking, half of whose good looks was in a straight 
back and a steady eve. He had a natural coordination, a 
sense of timing, which made him the best polo player of 
his day 

{4 man must pass through fire before he is finished. 
Often it is his first post which makes or breaks him. Too 
much work or too little, too manv women or too few, too 
much good feliow ship, or none at all, do funny things to 
the future of a cloistered youngster with high ideals and 
few Major Galt and his polo team did a lot of 
things to Tad Thomas in a very short time 

Young Lieutenant Thomas went out to the Philippines 
with a dozen of his classmates. He was better looking 
than most of them 

Major Galt met him at the dock. It seemed, somehow, 
the kindliest condescension, and Tad Thomas knew that 
Major Galt was responsible for his coming, and was pre- 
pared to adore him as a god. Galt made a rather satis- 
factorv idol. Sleek black hair shone under his cap; a 
cropped little black mustache set off a pale arrogant hor 
his boots, his buckles, were impeccable. He said curtly, 
“Glad to have you in my squadron, Mr. Thomas. I am 
going to try you out for my polo team.” 

Tad said, “‘Oh, thank you, sir."’ 

[ am taking you to the Army and Navy Club. And 
I am dining with the Com- 
manding General tonight, to talk polo. I have arranged 
to take you along.”’ 

It is not a good thing for a shavetail to dine with the 
Commanding General the day he arrives in the Philippines. 
[It is apt to do unwarranted things to his head. But this 
was only a part of the gorgeous day to young Tad Thomas, 
late of Oak Landing, Missouri 

When Lieutenant Thomas drove out to the General's 
dinner, in speckless white and shiny gilt, he was feeling 
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rather proud of himself. 
It was an informal 
polo dinner. The Gen- 
eral was a cherubic old 
gentleman whose steady 
persistence had made 
him a general. But he was given to sudden enthusiasms. 
An English Army polo team had volunteered to come over 
from Hong Kong for the Fall Tournament, and the General 
was for the moment a polo enthusiast. Besides Major 
Galt, red-faced outspoken Captain Burly Chatton was 
there, and a dark heavy Englishman named Greenby. 

They talked polo, polo, polo. 
The General's daughter presided demurely, a little thing 
in her teens. Blue-black hair, deep blue eyes, and a small 
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The ball passed 
between their 
straining ponies. 
Here was Tad’s 
chance for a 
miracle. He put 
all he had into a 
sudden check 


button of a mouth; she 
was slender, fresh and 
graceful. Every time 
the General looked at 
her he beamed—and for- 
got what he was say- 
ing. She was one of his most enduring enthusiasms. 

Tad Thomas liked her. He had the good luck to say so. 
He had spoken to her from an hour-old sense of grandeur as 
to a little girl. Her head was bent at the time but she 
looked sideways and up at him from under thick lashes. 
Something inside him turned over. He never thought of 
her as a little girl again. 

The thing was done then. She took charge of him and 
gave him a very good dinner, in which polo had little part. 
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By 


JOHN N. GREELY 


They made a pretty vouthful picture at one 
end of the table, black head and blond close 
together. 

After dinner, on the great porch over the 
bay, the General's little daughter was not so 
demure. She had a steady assurance which 
was a small amusing parody of her father’s. 
It did not amuse Tad, it rather irritated him, 
but it at least interested him. ‘‘I like you 
too,’’ she said after calm inspection. “‘I like 
blond men anyhow. I despise that sleek 
black Major Galt—all the lieutenants say he 
is a stuffed shirt."’ ; 

Tad Thomas was quick with loyalty 

on | “Pooh, lieutenants! What do they know?" 
eee ‘And who are you? Why you're hardly 
even a real lieutenant yet.’ 

Tad answered. ‘I am Number One on 
Major Galt’s polo team.”’ 

“Indeed. Whatever that may be. Well, I say he's a 
stuffed shirt."’ 

‘And who are you?”’ 

She leaned back with a small regal air. “Hadn't you 
heard? I am the Dobe Princess."’ 

The word adobe means, in the Army, everything Spanish 
colonial. The mud huts across the Rio Grande are dobe 
huts; the Mexican peso, the old standard of currency of the 
East is a dobe dollar; even the prevalent skin disease of the 
Philippines is the dobe itch. 

The Dobe Princess—it fitted neatly into her official 
position as daughter of the General commanding in these 
queer still half-Spanish islands. Tad laughed. This was 
the first time he Pad ever heard the phrase. 


|. gos morning Tad Thomas went up to Camp Stotsen- 
burg with Major Galt. He was young, happy and in 
love with all the world. 

That night Galt said to the Colonel, ‘‘Mr. Thomas is the 
man I need for Number One, sir. I'll have him put on 
special polo squad duty, if it is all right with you, sir.” 

Major Galt's boots were not as other men’s boots; his 
buckles were not as other buckles; his team was not as 
other Army polo teams. It was smooth, dressy and always 
did well. i? gave the Regiment a good name. “The 
Thirty-third Cavalry,’’ men said, ‘‘a good outfit. Its polo 
team won the Senior Championship last year.'’ This 
pleased the Colonel commanding and he babied his polo 
team. 

Galt had a good polo fund to work with. He had a 
string of trained ponies, the property of the Regimental 
Association, and he had the pick of government ponies. 
Half a dozen of the best men in the regiment were on spe- 
cial duty at the polo stables. And the officers on the squad 
were not for any other duty in the afternoon. 

This was a sore subject with the rest of the regiment. 
Tad’s troop commander was a fat pimply person. When he 
got word that Tad was not for troop duty in the after- 
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ons, he grunted. But he had joints in his own armor, 


ind he was not the man to quarrel with Major Galt. Also 

was a practical philosopher. He said, “All right, 
Lieutenant Jones can keep on taking afternoon stables.’ 

Lieutenant Small Jones was so called to distinguish him 


from Lieutenant Large Jones, who had played tackle on the 
West Point football team and was very large indeed. Small 

is the other lieutenant in Tad's troop. He had had polo 
imbitions himself; but neither his strokes nor his attitude 
ippealed to Major Galt 


YMALL was a wirv man with a twisted, bitter face and 
S He did not like being tied 
own to all afternoon stables when there was a Junior Lieu- 
tenant in the troop, and he said so. His language was not 
ilculated to soothe. Tad lived at the Bachelor Mess with 
the Jones boys and another rather Senior Lieutenant, and 
fidgeted through every meal under a stream of biting com- 


WW along, busy, bitter tongue 


ment on Georgie Galt’s polo 

About the third night, Small 
Jones greeted him at dinner with 

And how is Georgie Galt’s Heir 
Apparent? Still exercising the 
Royal Stable?”’ 

[ad bristled at the tone. But 
the others did not take it up 
He let that pass 

Small Jones tried again. ‘The 
Heir Apparent—Georgie's little 
Prince of Wales."’ 

That took. The Senior Lieu- 
Large Jones ab- 
sorbed it in time, then guffawed 

[The Prince of Wales—that’s 


rood 


tenant grinned 


lad Thomas glanced at Small 
ind pushed back his chair. “Keep 
vour tongue off Major Galt or I'll 
knock your head off.’’ 

Small grinned at his success 

‘Listen 
very slow 


But Large Jones growled 
to me,’ he said to Tad 
and very serious. ‘“Take some one 
more your size. Try knocking 
my head off. We all feel the same 
wav Small does.”’ 

The Senior Lieutenant stopped 
the row, of course. But Tad 
Thomas knew just where he stood 
happy 

He took his loneliness to Major Galt, and found cold 
comfort there. Major Galt was pleasantly condescending. 
He drank a bottle of beer with the squad after practise. 
He had the squad to his quarters once a week, for an excel- 
lent dinner, followed by an hour on the theory of polo, 
with illustrations on the blackboard, by Major Galt. But 
Tad Thomas could not help but feel that Major Galt was 
absorbed in Major Gale 

He was most human on the polo field. There was 
plainly something about the game that he loved. All his 
strokes clicked He had natural coordination and he 
warmed to something the same quality in Tad 

Here, at least, Tad found it possible to please. He tried 
hard. He poured all of his youth into the game, half re- 
sentful of the rest of life. Morning drill was achore. At 
the mess he was an outsider, unnoticed except for some 

irt remark about the activities of the Prince of Wales 

That name spread Ar the first regimental dance, half 
the women he met called him bv it and laughed. He never 
went to another dance 

It was only on the polo field with Major Galt and two 
other stolid capable players behind him that Tad really 
lived. He had three smooth handy ponies, and at the slow 
gallop at which the team practised, he shot goal after 


, 


It did not make him 






perfect goal with all the accuracy of a sharpshooter. 

It was too perfect. Tad Thomas began to feel this as his 
young enthusiasm ran thin. Very few first-class polo 
games are won by shooting perfect goals at a hand gallop. 
Major Galt’s method of preparing for a tournament was 
endless drilling in team play, without any scrimmage, 
without even a second team to line up against 

It was a strange way, something like training a prize- 
fighter on green vegetables and charlotte russe; but it was 
Major Galt’s way, and he had won with it. The other 
players, who had worked with Galt for years, accepted it. 
Pad Thomas had to, too. It was lack of speed that fretted 
him most. His ponies were easy, handy, but without fire, 
without any great reserve of speed, and at that he had a 
tendency, often reproved, to run away from the rest of the 


tl ae = 


team—it was an impulse he found hard to resist. 

A week before they went down to Manila for the tourna- 
ment, with Major Galt in good humor, over the daily 
bottle of beer, Tad ventured. 

‘I wonder if we couldn't speed up a little, sir. They say 
Captain Chatton’s team are riding like crazy men.” 

Major Galt could rise superior to most polo problems. 
But nq polo player living could feel very superior where 
Burly Chatton was concerned. The very thought of Chat- 
ton always rasped Galt’s high veneer of unconcern. He 
said, with his voice rising, “‘Don't quote Burly Chatton to 
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me. You keep in position and 
shoot goals. The ball will come 
up to you fast enough.” 

He got to his feet. The team 
—_ rose with him. Tad looked into 
Major Galt’s cold eyes and dis- 
covered that he very much dis- 
liked him. Perhaps Galt saw 
something in Tad's eyes too. He 
ended, “‘Don’'t try to tell me how 
to run my team, young man.” 

After Galt had gone Tad Thomas sat down and drank 
another beer, which was against polo training orders. A 
phrase ran through his mind: “‘The stuffed shirt. The 
stuffed shirt.”’ 


HERE had he heard that? Of course—the General's 
daughter. He felt a dim little glow. The funny little 
thing. She would understand how he felt. He was hun- 
gry for sympathy. He wanted tosee her again. What was 
it, that he had called her? ‘‘The Dobe Princess."’ He sat 
and day-dreamed. He had a boy’s vision of charging up 
to her on a ramping snorting pony, then kneeling to pre- 
sent her with the great Championship Cup. 
A week later he was with her at dinner again. The vi- 
sion had not vanished but it paled in the quick warmth 
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The General’s 
daughter was not 
so demure. ‘I 
like blond men,” 
she said after 
calm inspection. 
“Who are you?” 
Tad answered, “I 
am Number One 
on Major Galt’s 
polo team” 


that the mere sight of her brought to him. Major Galt 
had felt that his team should entertain the visiting Brit- 
ishers, and had been able to get the General and his - food 
ter in order to properly impress them. 

It was a swanky affair, with the Britishers drawly, de- 
lightful and gaudy in their regimental uniforms, and 
flanked by the prettiest girls in the Islands, Sarah McChord, 
and the lovely Lovett twins. Burly Chatton was con- 
spicuously absent. This seemed to relieve Major Galt 
from oppression. He was almost gay. The General's 
daughter was on Galt’s right, as her Eeches's hostess. But 
little girls who did not bother to flatter, bored Galt. He 
put Tad Thomas next, to entertain her. 

Tad met her with a happy smile, the first in months. 
‘‘Ah-ha, the Dobe Princess, I believe?"’ 

Her button mouth was demure, but her eyes were snap- 
ping. She said, ‘‘It is a real royal party, isn’t it? With the 

rince of Wales here too.”’ 

‘Say,’ said Tad. *‘‘Where did you hear that? 
It was never meant as a compliment, and isn't 
supposed to be a nice thing to say."’ 

‘We know it is though, don’t we?’'said the 
Dobe Princess softly. She put a small hand on 
his arm. They both tingled. 


MCR GALT broke in on this to rise with 
the first toast. He looked down the table 
at the British captain. ““To your team, sir,’ he 
said with much alacrity, ‘‘May we meet in the 
finals."’ 

“The stuffed shirt,’’ said the little girl in a 
little whisper. “‘Burly Chatton would love 
that. He says he’s going to run your team to 
death.”’ 

‘Let him try,’’ said Tad in quick resentment. 

““T don't know,"’ said the General's daugh- 
ter, knitting an apple-blossom brow. ‘He 
is a better man than Georgie Galt. They tell 
me that Georgie has never lost a game. It is 
always some one else on his team who has to do 
that for him. Watch your step, Prince. He 1s 
a stuffed shirt, you know.” 

‘Just between us,"’ said Tad in full confes- 
sion, ‘I do know it. But if he can’t stop 
Burly Chatton, perhaps I can." 

‘‘Now that is what I like,’ said the little 
girl in a sweet full voice. She turned on him a 
perfectly devastating smile, and Tad Thomas 
forgot all his long unhappy loneliness. 

The Britishers came through their first game without 
too much trouble. They were big men, long clean hitters 
and up against a rather weak polo club team. 

A bigger crowd turned out the next day when Galt's 
team played Burly Chatton’s. There was an old feud be- 
tween Cavalry and Artillery, and Burly Chatton had an- 
nounced to the Army and Navy Club Bar that he was going 
to rumple Georgie Galt’s hair. The expression made an 
appeal to a great many people who had an itch to do the 
same thing. 

The day was gorgeous, blue overhead and green under- 
foot, typical of Philippine fall. Major Galt had arranged 
the preliminaries, a sort of dress parade across to the 
grand stand. It had something of the color of the cere- 
mony that precedes a bull fight. 

The eight players rode in line across the field to the 
grandstand. They made a vivid picture, on dancing ponies, 
in gleaming whites, with the yellow silk of the Cavalry 
pee the red of the Artillery to distinguish them. The 
General himself rode out on a big black to receive them 
and throw out the first ball. Their polo sticks swept up 
together at Major Galt’s command, then down in sweep- 
ing arcs. ' 

It was a pretty little ceremony, but Burly Chatton had 
not been prepared for it, and he (Continued on page 94) 
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How Long 
Cc 


Can Lost Dorothy and Cornish 
Struggle Against 


Their Fiendish Enemies? 


What Has Gone Before 


N THE veranda of a hotel in the Canadian Rockies, 
Andrew Cornish, big game hunter, is telling friends 
of the virtues of the bow and arrow. Dorothy Halbert, 
the girl he loves, is uninterested, but not so with Jim Bur- 
gess, Cornish’s rival 
‘“T wager,”’ says Burgess, “that you can't go into the 
wilderness with bow, quiver, knife and ax and survive.”’ 
‘‘And what is your bet?’’ asks Cornish 
“If you lose, and use the sealed rifle you may take with 
you, you will never try to marry Dorothy Halbert,”’ 
Burgess replies 
Cornish accepts, and the next day he and Dorothy take 
off in his plane to join a party in Alaska, where the trial 
is to be made. A dead motor forces them to parachute to 
earth; they land in dense forests and are lost. The plane 
burns and only Cornish’s bow and quiver, thrown clear, 
are sav ed 
That night, in a cave, a grizzly attacks them, and Cor- 
nish kills the beast with an arrow through the throat. 
Next he kills a mountain ram for food, and they make 
skin packs and press on through the wilderness; two beings 
returned to the Neolithic age 
A dog comes to their camp-fire, and by harness marks on 
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him, they discover that he is a pack dog. They follow 
him, hoping to find his master’s village. 

Suddenly an arrow sings past Cornish’s head. The hun- 
ter does not know it, but his enemy is Bear Tooth, chief 
of the Lakotas, a remote, white-man-hating tribe. He 
kills the Indian in a duel. 

Examining Bear Tooth’s body, Cornish discovers what 
seems to be a small round piece of fur, dried and hanging 
on his belt—it is a white man’s scalp! 


HE CAMP was desolate, that night. There was no 

red ring of firelight to ward off the menacing shad- 

ows. The darkness was thick as ink. They were 
denied even the comfort of seeing each other. 

Save for the touch of a comrade’s hand, groping in the 
darkness, the murmur of a comrade’s voice in the pro- 
found silence, each might have thought he was alone on a 
lightless, uninhabited planet. They had only each other, 
the whispering forest, and the diamond-bright stars 
shining through the branches. 

They longed for the flame, but they dared not strike it. 
In spite of their fear of the prowling beasts of prey— 
grown on them bitterly since their experience with the 
wolves—they must lie in the open dark. 
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The men flung up their bows. One of them nocked an arrow and drew. 
But Cornish’s gesture arrested them, and made them hold their shafts 
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they knew, 
the woods were full of 
Be ar [i 


hunting 


voth's tribesmen, 
ing the lost chief 
The fire would call them 
n, and they might shoot 
darkness 
after- 


om the 


vestigate 


( wrnish slept little che 

part of the night. 
He lay listening for 
sounds that never quite 


lirst 


materialized Long 
after midnight, deep fa- 
tigue had its way with 
him. He slept through 
the dawn, and wakened 
to the clear, cold light 
just before sunrise 

He had been aroused 
by the sudden barking 
of the malemute He 
sprang from his sleeping 
bag, his hand already 
groping tor 
The dog was 
at his leash, and barking 
excitedly 

Cornish 


' 
’ _ rd 
quiver ana 


his bow. 


Straining 


slung his 
grasped his 
bow. Dorothy jumped 
cot, and 

In this 
glance, there leaped be- 
them a 


up from her 


their eyes met 


sense of 

before re- 
alized to the full. There 
faith, understand- 
and comradeship. 
In spite of all her ter- 
Dorothy's heart 
glow ed 


cween 


oneness neve! 


Was 


ing 
ror, 
coming, I 


Cornish said. 
going to meet 


“They're 
think, 
“Tm 
them 

“Tell me what to do, 
for the last time.’”’ 

“Stay out of 
sight. If see I'm 
getting the worst of it, 
sneak away I'll keep 
‘em busy for a time. As soon as the woods hide you, run 
and lose yourself as fast as you can 


here, 
you 


KNOW it won't save you 

except by a thousandth chance 
letting the men take you prisoner. 
do worse to you.”’ 

He turned to go. The crisis was at hand. The tender 
good-by that her girl's heart craved must be omitted. 
Leading the dog by a rope, he strode off through the 
Cornish paused beside the body of Bear Tooth 
Ac this very place he must wait for the tribesmen. He 
decided on this course because it was the boldest he could 
think of. By boldness alone, he knew, could he check the 
arrows that would soon be pointed at his breast 

He was not conscious of courage; indeed he was bitterly 
afraid, but he knew enough of human nature, as expressed 
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you'd never get out alone 
but it’s better than 
If they kill me, they'd 


wi ods 


“This girl,” Yellow Fox sullenly asked Cor 
man’s evil cunning eyes. “She is not a 


in simple and impulsive poopie: to know that his and 
e 


Dorothy's chance for life depended on how well he could 
conceal this fear. 

Almost at once he saw a party of four Indians approach- 
ing down the hill. With their dogs they were following 
Bear Tooth’s tracks. Because their heads were bent, they 
had not yet seen Cornish. He stood erect, his bow loose 
in his hand, motionless. 

Presently a fresh outburst from the malemute made the 
men glance up. They expected to meet Bear Tooth, his 
big husky at his heels, so they were utterly unprepared for 
the scene before them. 

Their chief lay in the tree-shadows, with wide-stretched 
arms. His posture hurled their unstable hearts into their 
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nish, “she your squaw?” Cornish met the 
squaw,” he said slowly. ‘She is a white girl” 


throats. Beside him, erect and valiant, was a black- 
bearded white man who looked them in the face. 

The men flung up their bows. One of them, an immense 
youth just behind the leader of the party, nocked an arrow 
and drew. But the white man’s gestures arrested them, 
and made them hold their shafts. Cornish was not threat- 
ening them, nor was he trying to escape. Instead, he was 
gesturing them to come up. 


"| ‘HIS was an inspired act. 


If Cornish had approached 
the men, instead of ordering them to approach him, 

he would have been outmaneuvered at the start. 
If he had moved toward them, eager to volunteer an ex- 
planation for the killing, they would have denied him. 
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Possibly they would 
have shattered him with 
their arrows before his 
lips opened. 

These Lakota people 
hated the paleface. The 
white man and all his 
works was taboo in the 
tribe. Then why did 
they not destroy Cor- 
nish at once? They 
were four to one, and 
with oneexception, they 
were archers tried and 

roven. They could 
Sve riddled him with 
arrows almost before he 
could raise his bow. 

The answer was that 
his boldness had mo- 
mentarily intimidated 
them. For all they 
knew, he represented 
some unguessed distant 
retribution that had 
overtaken them at last. 
As he beckoned so im- 
periously for them to 
approach, for the mo- 
ment, they were on the 
defensive. 

They walked nearer. 
Cornish saw that three 
of them were typical 
braves of a high-class 
tribe. One, a youth 
hardly twenty, was a 
particularly splendid 
specimen. He might 
have been a king's son, 
in the days when the 
noble Iroquois leagued 
together and hurled 
their minions against 
the armies of the French. 


WO others of the 

three were tall, 
well-built bronzed war- 
riors, with aquiline pro- 
files. Like Bear Tooth, 
they were dressed in 
caribou skins, and were 

armed only with bows, stone hatchets, and flint knives 

These three had sprung from no Siwash stock. Obvi- 
ously che ethnologists were right; they belonged to some 
nobler breed of red man beyond the forests, hunters of the 
buffalo herds, and horsemen of the shimmering plains. 

One of the four was a man apart, a hybrid which Cornish 
could not name. His very appearance disconcerted the 
white man, because it introduced a factor in the affair 
which he had not counted on. This man had but few 
Indian characteristics of any kind. 

Although he was plainly the leader of the party, to 
whom the others looked for instructions, physically he 
was inferior. Of medium height, he was thin and stoop- 
shouldered, although probably wiry and tough. His face 
was not darkly and pleasantly brown, like the thorough- 
bred’s, but a pale yellow, oddly repulsive to Cornish’s 
sight. His eyes were set like (Continued on page 124 
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The Religion of 


ENRY FORD carries the precision of his own ma- 
chine shop into his daily habits of living—into 
his thinking, his exercise, his eating, and his 
religion 
In our last conversation, therefore, I delved with my 
questions into the day-to-day life and thought of this 
extraordinary man who works long hours and at high 
speed 
Mr. Ford is not a golf player, or player of games, as 
such, of any type. The w ide range of experimental work 
in the plant, that is always in progress and along many 
varied lines, is so interesting, that, in itself, it constitutes 
acontinual game. Occasionally, then, he will drop every- 
thing in order to get away from the “‘stale little entities’ 
for a brief yacht trip, an antique-buying expedition, a Visit 
to Wayside Inn, or a brief trip abroad 
First I asked Mr. Ford about his religion—and the 
answers he gave will, I believe, disclose an entirely new 
facet of this most extraordinary American. 


Mr. Trine: Mr. Ford, what is your religion? 


Mr. Forp: Every man works out his own religion, if he 
gives it any attention at all. It comes partly through 
thought, partly through experiment. Every one has his 
own individuality of thought, and I suppose that every one 
tests certain matters by experiment. I don’t mean by 
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He Builds His Own Creed If 


casual experience—sometimes that is not a test, because it 
has not been real or directed experience. 


But the experience we get from intelligent experiment 
is good evidence for or against. I believe it is possible for 
us to experiment in the special field we call religion, and 
that the points where most men are in fullest agreement 
may be regarded as the common ground of truth in that 
field. Not that I think religion is a field off by itself, 
separate. No, it includes everything, and everything 
includes it. It is simply our beliefs, our foundation prin- 
ciples, our attitude toward the seen and the unseen, toward 
our duty, our fellowmen and the changing panorama of life. 


Mr. Trine: Yes, that is all reasonable, but it does not tell 
what your religion is. 


Mr. Forp: I know a man’s religion without asking— 
just see how he acts, how he fronts life. It is impossible 
to write a creed—a complete creed—because it is.so hard 
to pg some things into words, but if it is truly your creed, 
it is not nearly so hard to live it. Men easily live what they 
really believe—they can't do anything else. So, to find 
out what men believe, really believe, bet listen to what 
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Underwood & Underwood 


a Practical Man 


He Gets the Most Out of Life 


they recite, but just watch what they habitually do. 
Mr. Trine: What do you think of the church? Has it a 
place in life? 


Mr. Forp: I have no doubt of it. The church—I am 
speaking now of the building itself—does good to the 
people who go to it. I go so far as to say that it is im- 
possible for any one to go into a church building without 
receiving benefit. The very atmosphere is os mee The 
place is saturated with the aspirations and confidence of all 
who have been there, and they have all left a little of their 
= experience behind to be a benefit to those who come 
after. 


ERSONALLY, I don’t see how any one can escape get- 

ting good by going toa church. But I do not go often 
used Iused to. Nowadays, I go mostly where | am not 
known. When I am up the lakes, I sometimes go into an 
Indian Episcopal church. 


Mr. Trine: You have thought about religion considerably, 
then? 


Mr. Forp: Yes, as most folks have. For twenty-five or 
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thirty years. It is a matter which everybody wants to 
have settled in his own mind. We can't live always with 
problems—there must be some things settled. Religion is 
something on which every one wants to feel settled. I 
ouprees that is part of what is called the comfort of 
religion. 

What we call belief now, was once knowledge. That 
is one of my beliefs. I am sure that once upon a time the 
human race actually knew the things which they now say 
they believe or hold by faith. Faith is a means to know!- 
edge; I believe that nowadays it is a means to bring us 
back to the knowledge which the race once had and lost 
I think that something has happened to the race; it has 
fallen under a cloud; and things that were once clear as 
day, and of common knowledge, are now so misty that 
we must hold them by faith. 

Another of my beliefs is that we are on contact with all 
about us, that we ourselves are a universe in miniature, 
with the Self as the center and numberless millions of 
entities making up the thing we call I—that we function 
not only on the planes we see, but on others we do not 
see—that we are ourselves little universes coming to con- 
sciousness, trying to recall powers and knowledge we once 
had. Everything you see now—we have been through all 
of it before. 


We are central stations with (Continued on page 88) 
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His First Storm At Sea and His First SOS 


GEORGE F. WORTS 


HE brain of the junior operator was racing with 
thoughts of shifted cargoes, of stove-in hatch 
covers, and bashed-in dead-lights. Steel and wood- 
work were complaining in a medley of voices; 
groans and growls, whines and squeaks 
But through it all persisted the reassuring beat of the 
twin screws, not far away; for the stateroom assigned the 
wireless operators this voyage was well aft. They had 
no regular accommodations 
If the passenger list was light they were given good 
quarters amidships; but if the passenger list was heavy, 
they took what was left. This trip they had taken what 
was left, their choice of several stuffy little staterooms in 
the stern 
The junior operator had an earache. He lay, suffering, 
in his bunk, straining his muscles against the heaving and 
rolling of the ship. He had listened to the thumping of 
steel blades against foaming blue for so many hours that 
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it had ceased to be sound and was a pulsing impact on 
nerves. Perhaps that was why his earache had grown 
steadily worse; the pain was almost unbearable. 

He caught his raw lower lip in his teeth as the Saluria 
started to slide down another uneasy mountain. She 
would presently bring up at the bottom of it with a stag- 
gering jar; would shudder like a stricken animal; would 
groan and mutter. 

Then she would gather herself together and begin to 
climb. As the ship slid down and down into the valley, 
the pressure of the mattress on which the junior operator 
lay en lighter and lighter. Just as he ssaseell aheve 
to float on air, the jar came. 

It was a staggering jar, as if she had plunged into solid 
rock. It sent him sinking into the mattress until the 
springs squeaked. It even made the lights blink and turn 
red for a moment. He heard the sound of something 
crashing, and wondered if the boilers had been ripped out 
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Just When the Junior Wireless Operator Was Dying! 
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of her, as the second assistant had predicted they would 
be if this kept up much longer. Then he became aware 
that the propellers no longer thumped. 

In alarm, the junior operator swung his legs over the 
side of the bunk. His feet looked yellow. It was his first 
storm at sea. He wanted to be brave, but he was fright- 
ened. He was ashamed of his fears, and ashamed because 
Hull, the senior operator, was, out of deference to his 
earache, standing his trick. 

He could not sit up. He simply could not stand the 

ain in his ear. It was the left one, his best ear, and it 
felt as if a knife had been driven in and was being cruelly 
twisted. 

As he whimpered and eased himself back on the mat- 
tress, the stateroom door opened. The ship started to roll 
to starboard, and Nat Lamson, the first officer, came stag- 
geting in. He clutched the guard rail of the upper bunk 
and a shower of salt water from his yellow oilskins spat- 
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Whitey could just see a 


at the shoulders. A voice 

seemed to be saying to 

him, “That was great 
work, young fellow” 
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white with gold . 





tered into the junior operator's drawn white face. 

The mate was a sunbrowned young giant with eyes as 
dazzling as a restless sea under thin clouds at noon. A 
sea rover, a man reckless of his superb energy, he was 
everything that the junior operator was not. The junior 
operator therefore aaiel him tremendously. The 
romantic mate, in return, treated him with good natured 
derision. 


HE mate, steadying himself on the guard rails, looked 
down at him soberly. Deep sardonic grooves brack- 
eted his mouth. His dazzling blue eyes absorbed the thin 
face, white with pain, the pale eyes blurred with it, and 
the flaxen hair plastered in damp curls on the junior 
operator's forehead 
Nat Lamson’s lips parted. They were thin and hard 
and round like red pencils. In his deep, amused voice he 
drawled: ‘‘Pretty soft for some people! Pret-ty soft!”’ 
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The junior operator tried his very best to grin. 
‘*Are we—in trouble2?’’ he huskily asked. 
Listen, Whitev,’’ was the slow answer, ‘‘there was a 
million green water in the for'ard deck-well a 
minute ago, and hatch covers ain't made of armor plate, 


you kn WwW 


tons of 


Be one of them go?”’ The junior operator had been 
told that a ship in a gale is only as strong as her 
hatch covers. He had been surprised to find that hatch 

nothing but wood planks, covered with oily 


vers Were 
k tarpaulin 
at Lamson shook his head. ‘‘No, but that last one 
stove in the wheel-house windows, washed away a life- 
| broke your sidekick’s arm in two places. It's 
up to you, Whitey, to be a hero all the way to 
Honolulu.”’ 

[he junior operator closed his eyes so that Nat Lamson 

would not see the tears of woe which suddenly filled them. 
How did it happen?”’ 
‘He was goin’ down the after ladder to the promenade- 
k, on his way to get acupo’ coffee. His hands slipped 
off the rung when that one hit us and he stuck out his right 
arm to break the fall.”’ 

But there isn’t a doctor aboard!”’ 

No; the steward is tryin’ to set it. 
pull yourself together, Whitey.” 

| can’t do it,’ he whimpered. ‘‘This ear hurts so I 
can hardly stand it. If I put head phones on, I'll go 
crazy 

Nat Lamson shrugged. His brown face was drying and 
showing streaks of salt crust. It was sympathetic but 

He released the guard rails and went to the door. 
I'll be lookin’ into the dog-house in about ten minutes, 
Whitey. You better be there.”’ 

[he junior operator, with many groans, sat up and 
looked at the closed door. The pain made him dizzy. 
Every dip and lurch of the shipaggravated it. He stretched 
out a trembling hand for the trousers of his blue uniform 
and wondered why he had always longed to go to sea. 

When the Saluria returned to San Francisco he would 
put in his application for a shore station 

He finished dressing and made his way up to the prom- 
enade-deck. The wireless house, known as the ladies 
because it looked like one, was on the top deck just aft 
of the funnels. It was, in the daytime, a square white 
lump on the gray deck, surrounded by life-boats and rafts. 

Ac night, it was nothing but a lighted doorway, a 
friendly sight, like the doorway of a house in the wilder- 
ness. But tonight the senior operator had closed it when 
he had started aft. 

With the ship plunging and rolling as she was, the climb 
up the steel fm from the after turn of the promenade- 
leck Whitey went up very slowly, being 
sure that both hands had a firm grip on the rung above him 
before he removed his feet from the rung below him. 

Ac the top of the ladder, he paused. There was no rail 
d the boat-deck, and the motion here, five decks 
above the water-line, was like that of an express elevator. 
The deck was edged with life-boats on both sides, but 
there were great gaps between them. 
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sort of 
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I guess you better 


firm 


was difficult 


\ HITEY, gripping the top rung, stared across the 

in ». ept deck. Far above him, the dim 
light on the aftermast reeled like a drunken firefly. In 
the black remoteness forward were the lighted windows 
of the chart-room, at intervals blurred by driving spray 
and rain. 

His ear ached in piercing throbs to the tumult of the 
gale. The wind was like the voices of quarrelsome old 
men; it was, as it strummed the funnel guys and ratlines, 
like a thousand violins played by demons. The life-boat 
tarpaulins slatted and banged 
As he hesitated, Whitey thought of Nat Lamson. 


isible winc 


He 
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pictured the derisive mate being faced with the necessity 
of crossing the unseen deck from here to the dog-house. 





He would have grinned at wind and cutting spray—and 
crossed it. 
The junior operator, however, waited for a lull. One 


came and still he hesitated, afraid of the roaring darkness, 
of those gaps between life-boats through which a man 
could so easily be blown to his death. 

The importance of proving to Nat Lamson that he 
wasn't a coward drove Whitey up the ladder when the next 
lull came. He darted into the blackness toward where 
the dog-house should be. He stumbled over the corner of 
a life-raft and fell sprawling across slippery wood. 

In a frenzy of haste, he picked himself up and ran on. 
His sprint ended against a wall with a thump that sent 
stabbing pains through his ear. He found the knob, 
opened the door and stepped over the wave-check. 

The wireless house was warm, close and sour with dead 
cigarette smoke. As Whitey dropped into the swivel 
chair before the instrument shelfathe deck began to tilt. 
Silver-plated Leyden jars rattled in their mahogany sock- 
ets oat a big transformer groaned against its holding- 
down bolts. 

Whitey gripped the arms of the chair and was thankful 
that it was lugged to the deck. If it had not been, he 
would have been catapulted through the air. 


b  ” fachiphal watery eyes followed the log as it slid 
past on the shelf. The page at which it was open 
was half-filled with notations in the senior operator's 
neat, firm hand. 

Bracing himself, with his legs wrapped around the chair 
legs, Whitey glanced down the entries, made at fifteen- 
minute intervals for the past twelve hours. The senior 
operator had left the head phones on the floor, so that they 
would not be thrown about and broken. Whitey pulled 
them in by their long green cord. With delicate care, he 
adjusted them to his ears. 

Although they were the smallest, lightest phones in 
existence, the pressure they seemed to exert was that of a 
machinist’s vise. The pain sent his eyes rolling back into 
his head. He had never suffered such pain. Yet he could 
not, if he wished to listen in, spare his left ear. It was 
much more sensi- 
tive than the right 
ear, and he had 
fallen into the habit 
of depending almost 
exclusively on it for 
receiving. 

He pressed a but- 
ton under the shelf 
and a small buzzer 
whined. With his 
other hand he ad- 
justed the detector. 
It was the type then 
universally popular, 
an electric valve, 
since displaced by 
the audion bulb, and 
consisted of a ‘“‘cat’s 
whisker”’ of mando- 
lin E-string lying 
against a sharp- 
edged fragment of 
metallic silicon 
clamped between two nickeled posts mounted on a hard 
rubber base. 

Whitey moved the cat's whisker about on the silicon 
until the whine of the buzzer in his ears was loudest, in- 
dicating that he had found a sensitive spot. 

Static began to come in in trickles and miniature explo- 
sions. It was bad tonight. He (Continued on page 99) 
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Pain racked Whitey 
in piercing throbs. 
The tumult of the 
gale was like the 
sound of a thousand 
violins played by 
demons. He stared 
across the invisible 
wind-swept deck, 
afraid of the roaring 
darkness and of those 
gaps between life- 
boats through which 
a man could so easily 


be blown to death 








Women 
Should Have No Monopoly 
On Smart Colors 
or 
Winter Vacations. 
Let’s Go! 
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Off for the South! 


fashion bug but a deduction based on solid sense. Every 
man knows that a good golf score cannot keep the pep 
fires burning if an invigorating shower and en linen 
are not in line. Further a complete change of attire is 
just the necessary thing to produce rest and ease. 

As a beginning let us make a selection of a bathing suit 
and beach coat. Cadet stripes are the smart thing in the 
jersey. I have before me one of black and red in wide 
striping and intervening yellow in almost a pencil width. 
This is also done in navy and lighter blue and white of 
narrow width. 

These jerseys are very attractive. They look decidedly 
masculine and have plenty of kick in color and cut. The 
arm sides are wide giving plenty of ease and at the same 
time look very trim and athletic. There are a few tricky 
types of jerseys cut with bands and somewhat open sides 
but they do not express the best taste and are not widely 
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| Yes, We Can Dress! 


LOTHES consciousness is a new thing 
\ for modern men. Not long ago, the 
a average man felt he was lacking in manly 
/ attributes if he expressed an interest in his 

clothes. The words shades and tones and 
color harmony were used only by women, 
and shop sales-people. 

A few centuries ago, men out-smarted 
women to such an extent that they were 
clearly in the background, so far as clothes 
were concerned, and these dandies were 
men with a capital M. They extended a 
mean rapier and fought for the exercise. 
It is certainly about time that men showed 
more interest and spent a little of the 
money that might be otherwise used by 
| the feminine side of the house. 





used by the man who knows. 

The trunks are made in 
flannel in either black or 
navy. The new element 
from a fashion angle is the 
silk stripes on the outer 
seams of the trunks. These 
stripes are featured in 2 
combination of two of the 
colors in the jersey such as 
red in the greater width and 
yellow in the pencil stripes 
on either side. 

The black of the trunks 
furnishes the complete and 
corresponding color combi- 
nation of the jersey. The 
effect is all that any one 
could possibly desire. Style 
color, and cut are combined 
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to create the best possible 
impression. A belt of white 
canvas is still the thing to 


—@Ghomas Webb 
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INTER vacationing is coming along more 
strongly as each season swings into line. It is 
really a very sensible thing too 
Those of us who find it necessary to wear heavy, cum- 
bersome clothes and grind along through somber, cloudy 
davs, threatened with rain or snow, as is the case in 
northern areas, find the sunshine and balmy southern 
air so restful and welcome that it is a necessity in these 
high-powered days of speed and push, to the rebuilding 
of razor-edged nerves and over-taxed minds 
Clothes are a decidedly necessary element to real relax- 
ation. This is not the raving of a_ style-conscious 


oy. 
+ he 


use with the S hook as the 
buckle. 

A Terry beach coat is the yom coat to use. 
The prevailing shade is a steel blue which is a 
soft tone more gray than anything else. It is a 
beautiful shade a thee table to any color whim 
in the bathing suit. While this shade is soft 
and almost delicate it still has the steel quality 
of color which makes it decidedly a man’s color. 

It is cut with the freedom and sweep of the 
well-known polo model coat. Patch pockets 
and pearl buttons of generous size round out a 
rich and wholesome coat of extreme smartness 
and comfort. 

After stirring up the blood with a plunge in sparkling 
rollers and perhaps a bit of medicine ball for good measure 
on the beach, it behooves one to think of a change of 
clothes and eating. 

Luncheon can be relished in either slacks or knicker- 
bockers of either plain gray, buff, white or silver gray. 

A jacket of navy or brown with brass buttons looks 
exceedingly smart with flannels in plain gray, silver 
gray, or buff. 

THe white oxford, soft-collared shirt is always good 
for sportswear; used with a gold pin under the cravat and 
crépes and foulards are the proper materials to use in the 
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neckwear for such informal sports combinations. 

I have planned a chart which will give a more practical 
help in the matter of choosing color combinations for 
sportswear. Since sweaters are inevitable you will find 
color hints for their selection. 


LEATS are still in favor for the trousers. They create 

a pleasing break in an otherwise flat front and, at the 
same time, giv: more freedom to the trouser pockets. 
Cuffs, of course, are the accepted fact. 

A brown gabardine sport jacket with three buttons, 
notch lapels, and half-belt is also a very fine selection to 
make. fe is lighter in weight than the flannel and has 
the added feature of a yoked shoulder and slightly shirred 
back which gives more body room without losing any 
of its style. This jacket is cool and can be used at lunch- 
eon, tea or golf. 


Here's W hat to Wear 



























Knicker- Sacsuate | Hose Cravats, Plain | 
bockers or Plain Colors Plain Woolen |Colored Crépes Shoes 
Slacks — Ribbed or Foulards 
Plain Gray |Navy Blue Navy Blue Garnet | Black and White 
or or Light Blue or 
Silver Gray |Powder Blue |Powder Blue Plum Plain Black 
Buff Henna Henna to match |Old Gold Brown and White 
or or Canary or 
Tan (Olive Green |Green to match {Henna Plain Tan, can be 
or Yellow used with any of 
Canary Yellow;Dark Brown Plum these 
Brown Brown to match |Canary, combinations. 
Yellow-Green or 
Henna 
White Powder Blue |Powder Blue Canary or Plum | Black and White 
Soft Green Soft Green Soft Rust, Henna}; Brown and White 
| or Canary | 
Henna Henna to match |Yellow Solid White or 
| Brown and White 
Canary Black or Navy (Plum | Black and White 
Plum Plum to match /|Canary | Black and White 
Brown and White 
or Solid White 








Hats are used very little. Most men now 
like the feel of the sun and are not above brag- 
ging a bit about the beautiful tan nature be- 
stowed while vacationing at some southern 
winter resort. 


F COURSE one needs an overcoat for gen- 
eral use, and the best type of coat to get is 
the polo type of coat. This coat is usually a 
double-breasted model with patch pockets. 
A half belt is also one of its characteristics. 
A goodly length is a fine feature as it helps to 
create a drape and ease to the coat which is a decidedly 
important factor both for style and comfort. Another 
polo model which we can label the Towne model is a fine 
type to use. This coat has less flair and is cut straight 
downward from broad shoulders with no indication of 
form or fit. It has plenty of length. In fact if it is well 
toward the middle of the lower leg it will look better. 
These models are both made up in camel's hair, cash- 
mere, llama cloth and light-weight wool. The camel's 
hair and llama cloth are the better types of material to 
use as they combine a minimum of weight with a maxi- 
mum of cold or heat resisting qualities. These coats are 
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ranged in tones of tan in the natural camel's hair color, 
but the Ilama can be had in almost a whitish gray to 
oxford or tan. 

This range is possible because of the change in color of 
the llama hair. From the stomach to the top of the back, 
there is such a change in color that it is possible to get 
many colors without an ounce of dye being used. 

Besides the usual white shirts in oxford cloth, for golf, 
one may think of the Prince of Wales shirt in imported 
poplin for the tea or luncheon. This type of shirt is, of 
course, less informal and yet not prohibitive. These 
shirts are shown in candy stripes (Continued on page 102 
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NTER into your work 

good-naturedly. If 
you succeed, laugh But, 
better still, if you fail, 
laugh, too. Forget your 
failures and build for the 
future Charles M. 
Schwab, founder of 
Bethlehem Steel 


TINKLING CYMBALS 


HERE’S nothing wrong with 
America except the evils of mad 
cotton. 


gambling in stocks and 


Governor Bibb of Alabama. 


MAN who 
applies him- 
self to his business 
is likely to pros- 
per before he is 
forty or fifty years 


, sounding 


Br ASS 


and 


F THE Treaty of Versailles had been 
written by the men who fought and 
won the war instead of by the worst 
bunch of politicians ever seen, the 
Senate of the United States might have 
ratified it.—Rear Admiral Charles P. 
Plunkett, retired, U. S. N. 


6 bayen can be no permanent deceit 
in married life.—-Dr. Bernard Hol- 
lander 


‘= man of the world is responsible 
for more erroneous opinions than 
perhaps any one.— 
Lord Cectl. 


MES differ in 
many essen- 


tials. But all wo- 
men are, at bot- 
tom, much the 








old John Erskine, 
novelist and teacher 


AM sure that 

the average col- 
lege boy of todav 
drinks than 
his parents.—Dr 
Thornwell Jacobs, 
President rf Ogle- 
thorpe University 


less 





same.—George Jean 
Nathan, dramatic 
critic. 


N INTELLIGENT grand jury in New 
Jersey says moving pictures on Sunday are 

not criminal and refuses to indict exhibitors. 
The greatest moving pictures include Niagara, 
a fine sunset, and a waving forest. 
does not close them down on Sunday. 
anyhow, the Sabbath was made for man, and 


The Lord 
And, 


not made to be a day of boredom.—Arthur " 


OMEN Brisbane. 
reallyshould 
have babies. If they can't, let them 


fly Lady Mary Heath. 


TIME has come in civilization 

when there is an overemphasis of 
materialism, and I am simply trying 
to point out that there can be no 
further progress unless the spiritual 
note is struck in man's life.—Grand 
Duke Alexander Michaelovich, of Russia. 


IFE is made up of trials, with an oc- 
Lord Dewar 


casional conviction 


HE man of science has a god far 

bigger than the God that can be 
contained within the four walls of any 
creed.—Sir Berkeley Moynihan. 
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W TE HAVE 
done a great 
deal, but we must 


do more, seeing that 
despite the sublime 


Kellogg pact, all the world—mnot excluding Mr. 
Kellogg's own country—continues arming .— Be 


Mussolini. 


N ORDER to be conclusively and 

promptly poisoned by denaturants 
in alcohol in the dilutions in which 
they usually appear in bootleg liquor, 
you would first have to @rink yourself 
to death.—Dr. Charles Norris, medical 
examiner. 











HILE a 

few years 
ago we were worry- 
ing about the great 
distance we wanted to send mes- 
Sages, now we are worried because 
the world is too small.—David 
Sarnoff, Vice-President, Radio 
Corporation of America. 
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Diy rte seg: oggene apr 
Puritanism put the taboo on 
dancing and the theater. Christians 
have more right to dance than any 
one—to express their joy. Christ 
looked on dancing in his day, and His 
followers participated. Why shouldn't 
we?—The Rev. Henry Scott Rubel, Epis- 
copal clergyman of Chicago. 


R® tape is a good thing up to a 


point, but it must have a certain 
amount of elastic here and there.— 
Sir Leonard Dunning. 


6 hm middle west is the only place in 

the United States where the crea- 

tive artist should live and work.— 
Zona Gale, novelist 
and playwright. 


HY should 

four million 
acres of Scottish 
Highlands be de- 
livered torich Amer- 
icans toexhibit their 
fat knees in, and to 
debauch the popu- 
lation with their 
dollars?— Cunning- 
hame Graham. 


SA8 « 


REMARRIED 
my first wife be- 
cause I usually love 
her. And that is as 
ood a reason as I 
now for marrying 
anybody.— Louis Untermeyer, poet. 


nito 


«ww and prosperity are not finali- 
ties; they are only methods. It is 
too easy under their influence for a 
nation to become selfish and degener- 
ate.—President Coolidge. 
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OUR home is worthy of the best. In it you and your 
+t family spend most of your hours. Your happiness depends 
largely upon its conveniences and comforts and among the 
most important of these is the household hot water supply. 
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d Modern science has recently developed for you a remarkable new inven- | 
n tion, The Dahlquist Super-Aquatherm, patented, which gives you an 
h instant, abundant, never-failing supply of clean hot water for all of the many 
=- purposes of your household. Installed in any convenient place, easily : 
r- attached to the water pipes and to the gas or electric supply lines, it solves 
ir your hot water problem once and for all. Best of all, its cost for fuel (gas 
Oo or electricity) is so low that it adds no additional burden to the household 
1- budget. Made of Anaconda Copper, its life is long with little or no upkeep 
ir expense and yet with all its advantages it costs no more than ordinary old- 
z- style inefficient heaters. 
No. 20, (Capacity 20 gals.) gas operated $100.00 
> ns ] ceric «tt 
: PRICES OF No. 20, (Capacity 20 gals.) electric a 150.00 Prices of 
. No. 30, (Capacity 30 gals.) gas 150.00 “a 
D ; SUPER- . ° eye larger sizes on 
AQUATHERM: No. 30, (Capacity 30 gals.) electric 200.00 application 
e- j “ No. 40, (Capacity 40 gals.) gas ee 200.00 
ve No. 40, (Capacity 40 gals.) electric “ 250.090 
as Decide now that you will no longer deny yourself the comforts which the 
I Dahlquist Super-Aquatherm is ready to bring to your noe RRO 9 a0 Pin te ea 
. ai » attached « cater oe! OE a e | 
1g home. Mail the attached coupon today. | DAHLOUIST MFG. CO., 
6. 1 SO. BOSTON, MASS. Date 
. r) Kindly send, without obligation, complete information regarding your Super 
‘i- DAHI Ol 1S | MFG CO ! Aquatherm Hot Water Heating Unit. 
e e ! 
is 1 
: See” . feos 
a America’s Largest Copper i 
r- Boiler Makers ' 
1 
A, 2nd & West 3rd Streets, South Boston, Mass. 
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close to thirty miles an hour, neverthe- 
less, and, if that isn't fast for the slow- 
moving human form to travel, under its 
own steam, please name me a speed which 
might be listed as swift 

If you trace the growth of organized 
hockey, since its introduction to the 
American public five years ago, you wi'l 
find that at almost every point it has run 
parallel to the highway built by organized 
baseball. Thus we have major leagues 
and minor leagues, and all the recognized 
business and ethical practises between 
league and league, club and club, and 
player and owner, that obtain in the huge 
diamond confederation. It was only when 
this higher flight of working arrangements 
was achieved that hockey's present suc- 
cess became possible 


UT of it has come a ten-club, two-sec- 
tion major league and a flourishing 

group of minors where, just a few years 
ago, nothing flourished and nobody could 
see any signs of permanence 

The major league has a peculiar geo- 
graphical parallel to baseball's own group- 
ing. New York has twoclubs. Detroit ts 
there. So is Boston. Chicago has a team 
Pittsburgh is a participant. Added to this 
sextette are clubs from three Canadian 
cities which formerly gave solid support to 
the game and where there is ample backing 
for such an enterprise 

Montreal has two teams, one supported 
by the English-speaking community, the 
other by the French. Toronto has one 
team and Ortawa rounds out the loop into 
a ten-club affair. So much for the majors 
Feeding this organization with young tal 
ent and, in turn, drawing on it for mellow 
and unripened players, are the minor 
leagues 

The Canadian-American operated last 
winter in Philadelphia, Providence, New 
Haven, Springfield, Quebec and Boston, 
where the Tigers supply the Hub with 
hockey when the National League team is 
on the road. The Canadian Professional 
League embraces the Ontario cities of 
Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Niagara 
Falls, Stratford and Toronto, with a second 
sextette from Detroit 

As in the case of the Boston Tigers, the 
minor clubs in Detroit and Toronto keep 
pro hockey’s flag flying in their home cities 
when the major aggregations are away. 

Westward, the Prairie League has teams 
in Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Regina and Calgary; all Canadian cities 

On the American side of the border, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, and Kansas 
City are members of the flourishing Ameri 
can Association, with Winnipeg in Canada 
supplying a fifth team to the circuit 

Out on the Pacific Coast, in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles, efforts are being made to 
establish still another circuit As this is 
written there is talk of a new organization 
to embrace the cities of Portland, Seattle, 
Vancouver and Victoria in territory where 
Lester Patrick, now manager of the New 
York Rangers, and his brother Frank, for- 
merly operated the professional game 
Look where you will in its texture, and 
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The Most Dangerous Game in the World 


Continued from page 2: 


through hockey’s whole pattern of organ- 
ization, relationships and control, runs the 
parent thread of the summer pastime 

Almost holus-bolus its solons have lifted 
the policies and practises of the diamond 
and adapted them to their own needs. 
Baseball paid for and supplied the experi- 
ence. Hockey has ae the reward in 
five short winters and is still going strong 
and stronger 

One interesting fact, brought out by a 
perusal of hockey statistics in American 
cities, is the game's apparent favor with 
the feminine fan. Forty per cent of the 
folks who demanded the blood of referees 
last winter were of the female persuasion, 
and Frank Calder, who is President of the 
National League and the game's Judge 
Landis, tells me that the percentage is go- 
ing up every winter 

Frank divides the credit for this equally 
between players and promoters. The play- 
ers seovide an hour of unalloged thrill, and 





GUN RULE IN THE RING 


S bes most striking of all 
of Charles J. McGuirk’s 
articles on The Fight Racket 

| will appear in our next issue. 





He reveals how gunmen have | 
forced fakes in fights at the 
point of the pistol. He tells 
of specific cases of coercion | 
and violence. Gunmen “take 
a slice” of a fighter and then 
work a crooked game. 


Read it in the next issue of 
The New McClure’s. | 


the promoters, a comfortable place in 
which to be thrilled. The fact that the 
games are played at night is a contributing 
factor to popularity, in that it brings out 
husbands and wives, stenographers and 
boy friends, and society buds escorted by 
young men in dinner coats to witness the 
proceedings. America, apparently, came 
in curiosity and remained to yell 

Howie Morenz, the dashing, untiring 
center star of Les Canadiens, with his 
mighty goal-getting stick, became fan- 
dom's Babe Ruth, vested with all the 
plaudits that greet the great Bambino as 
he swings across the home platter on the 
last lap of another home-run gallop 

In Bill and Bunny Cook, of the New 
York Rangers, hockey has a brother act to 
vie for popularity with Piysburgh’s Waner 
boys 

Morenz, Joliat and Gagne, Les Canadi- 
ens’ regular forward line trio, supply a 














Murderers’ Row combination in the goal- 
ing statistics that would stir a shout in any 
fan's throat. 

Eddie Shore, of Boston, has all the 
sparkle and tenacity of a skating Ty Cobb 
And, when it comes to pinch hitters, make 
a mark on the wall for Mr. Joseph Miller. 
After being chased back to the minors be- 
cause he could not keep goals out of his 
cage behind a pie-crust defence, Joe was 
recalled from the sticks and loaned to the 
Rangers half way through last spring's 
World's Series, after that team’s regular 
goalie, Lorne Chabot, had been knocked 
out of action by a flying puck. 

Going in cold, with one unsuccessful 
effort to break into fast company chalked 
against him, Miller did a piece of inspired 
net-tending in the final games that lifted 
his team mates to the heights and inspired 
them to drive through the ranks of the 
stubborn, rough-and-tumble Montreal Ma- 
roons and bring hockey's highest crown to 
Madison Sqiiare Garden, where it now 
rests, aS a constant reminder to Mr. Rick- 
ard that he picked another winner when he 
let Mr. Duggan and his friends bring a 
game over for him to see. Which, you 
might say, is hitting in the pinches and 
easing the old apple over the wall with 
three men on the bags! 

Today, in the ten-club National League 
alone, a figure in excess of $17,000,000 rep- 
resents the investment in buildings, fran- 
chises and players’ contracts. In affiliated 
minor leagues, operating in the United 
States and Canada, another $12,000,000 is 
similarly invested. With the exception of 
tail-end clubs, everybody is making money. 

In New York, when the Rangers cross 
sticks with, say, Les Canadiens, 18,000 
fans fight their way into The Garden. The 
walls of Montreal's new Forum bulge with 
crowds of fourteen and fifteen thousand 
hockey-mad enthusiasts. Detroit's own- 
ers have spent millions on their palatial 
Olympia rink. The hockey leopard, 
denying every known tradition, has 
changed every spot on its pelt. 

Ten years ago, in the ebb-tide of the good 
old swashbuckling days, a professional 
hockey player was rated lucky if he could 
find a manager to pay him eight or nine 
hundred dollars for his season's work. 
Leagues operated in small areas. Clubs 
were few and were liable to disappear from 
the standing when their owners began to 
lose a few dollars. 


HE young man who was a professional 
hockey player two or three evenings a 
week was a butcher, or a baker, or a candle- 
stick-maker by daylight. His hockey con- 
tract was velvet, over and above his regular 
job, if he was a wise young man, because 
you never could tell when the league 
might disappear in thin air. 

Today a major-league hockey player re- 
ports to his team in early October, trains 
hard until mid-November and works at his 
hockey trade, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. until well on in April. While 
there are no salaries recorded that would 
turn Mr. George Herman Ruth jade with 
envy, the thrill in the news that the Rang- 
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Dept. 4-AA, 18 East 18 St., New York. 


Send me—without cost or obligation—your free 
illustrated book, “How to Become a Real Estate 
Specialist.” 


Authorized Capital $600,000 
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CHARLES F. WORTHEN 


And Made $8,500 in 


C. F. Worthen deserves success. 

When he read my ad in the Amer- 
ican Magazine, he was wise enough to 
answer it. 

He clipped the coupon. He got my 
free book. He enrolled for my course. 
He followed my instructions. Now 
he is out of the rut of routine work 
and poor pay. Now he has a splendid 
business of his own. Now he is mak- 
ing more money than he ever thought 
possible. 

If you want to do what Worthen 
did, send for this remarkable book 
of business opportunity. Learn the 
secret of his success. Use my money- 
making system. Begin at home. In 
your spare time. No capital—no ex- 
perience—no special ability needed. 
Start now. Free book tells how. 


Success Without Capital, 
Experience or Education 


C. F. Worthen is not the only one I have 
put on the high road to real estate success. 

Hundreds of ambitious men and women 
—young and old—have followed my in- 
structions and are now reaping rich re- 
wards—in business for themselves—inde- 
pendent—prosperous—happy. 

Mrs. Evalynn Balster, a widowed Chi- 
cago school-teacher, with three children to 
support, made $5,500 her first deal, using 
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Own a new business of your own. Be a Real 
Estate Specialist. Begin now in your spare 
time. My new book, giving full information and 
positive proof of amazing success, mailed free. 


my amazingly successful real estate sales 
system. 

“Bill” Dakin, of Buffalo, N. Y., worked 
in a steel mill before he got his copy of 
this free book. Now he is a_ successful 
Real Estate Specialist. Owns his own busi- 
ness. Has a new automobile. Making more 
money than he ever dreamed he could. 

E. G. Baum, ill and discouraged, past 
50, lost his job as a bookkeeper. Sent for 
my free book. Made $8,000 his first year 
in real estate. 

H. D. Van Houten, Passaic, N. J., for- 
merly a grocery clerk, get my free book, 
followed my advice, and did a gross busi- 
ness of over $100,000 his first year in real 
estate. 





He Clipped This Coupon 
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American Business Builders, Inc., 





17 Weeks! 


But I have no more room here to tell 
you about the many remarkable stories of 
amazing business success that are coming 
to me from readers of my free book. So, 
send for a copy of it today. Don’t be skep- 
tical. Don’t say “It’s too good to be true.” 
Don’t cheat yourself. It costs nothing 
to learn the truth. So mail the coupon 
now! 


My Book Costs You 
Nothing 


If you had to pay $10 for this book, and 
take a whole day off to read it, it would 
pay you to do so. But you don’t have to 
do that. You get the book for nothing if 
you mail the coupon promptly. And you 
can read it in thirty minutes. And I guar- 
antee that you will find it the most fasci- 
nating book of business opportunity and 
business success you ever read. 

Get this book at once. Learn what it 
has done for others. Learn what it can do 
for you in the way of business success— 
independence—big earnings—cash profits. 

Others who have sent for this book have 
revolutionized their business lives—climbed 
out of the rut of obscurity—built substan- 
tial businesses of their own—made more 
money in a week or a month than they 
formerly made in a whole year of hard 
work. 

Perhaps this book will do as much for 
you. 

It costs you nothing to find out! Ad- 
dress me personally, President, AMERICAN 
Business Buitpers, Inc., Dept. B-81, 18 
East 18 St., New York. 



































$1,000 Reward 


Here’s the proof that this is the biggest 
money-making opportunity of all: ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GOLD will be 
paid to anyone who shows us any other busi- 
ness course of any kind that has helped as 
many men and women make as much money 
in as short a time as our remarkably success- 
ful Real Estate Course. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, Inc. 
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Mail This for Free Book! 





President, American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Authorized Capital, $500,000.00) 
Dept. B-81, 18 East 18 St., New York. 

Please send me—without cost or obligation—a 
copy of your book which shows me how to get 
ito real estate, without capital or experience 
nd make more money than I ever made before 


Please print or write plainly 


RBEIOGBs 606.0 ceccdcececes 


(Get this Free Book! Blame Yourself if You Don’t!) 
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ers will pay one of their star forwards 
seven or cight thousand dollars for the 
winter's fun has lost its heady quality 

At least one young man, to the writer's 
knowledge, is relieving his owners of ten 
thousand dollars a season for pushing 
pucks up and down the ice for them. The 
gulf that yawns between that figure and 
the top pay of a decade ago is a pretty 
good criterion of the strides that have been 
taken by this new Colossus of Sport 

Other sign-posts of growth can be read 
in the records of the game's ivory-swapping 
department. Not so many years ago the 
player belonged to the club-owner who 
could sign him first, and the Devil take the 
one who mislaid his fountain pen! As be- 
tween leagues, the rights to an athlete's 
services were on the free-and-ceasy, ‘I saw 


him first’’ principle 

Contract jumping was one of the prac 
tised arts. Leagues raided one another for 
talent in a spirit of gay abandon. Unless 
you could hear the moans of the losers 
seeping through the keyhole of a league 
meeting, you would have gained the im 





and it was evident that she possessed an 
assortment of effective gowns which she 
had been holding in reserve for appropriate 
occasions heretofore lacking. When it be 
came known that she and Mr. Devore ha- 
bicually dined together at the Broadway 
Hotel on Tuesday and Saturday nights, the 
business of that hostelry perceptibly in 
creased for those two evenings 

Mr. Devore always wore a dinner coat, 
which was unusual in Rock City, and Miss 
Green wore a low-cut evening gown, which 
was somewhat less so, for the women in 
Rock City dress much better than the men 
Ir was not Miss Green's gowns that at 
tracted attention upon these occasions so 
much as her shoulders, which prov ed to be 
remarkably pretty and well-modeled 

If the white expanse of Mr. Devore's 
front caught the feminine eye, it was the 
white expanse of Miss Green's back which 
drew the male contingent. Certainly it 
had never been realized before what an 
attractive woman she was 


‘ HAT would happen next? Rock City 
in general was interested in that 
question. Would there be a brilliant wed 
~~ in town, or would the handsome pair 
depart for New York? 

In truth, neither Miss Green nor Mr 
Devore could have answered this question 
as to their future plans. They had merely 
exchanged reminiscences about their re- 
spective pasts. The long spring evenings 
were spent in Devore's car, driving and 
chatting. Miss Green had told him all 
about her life in New York and her fiancé 
in Brazil 

‘*You remind me of him,’’ she told De- 
vore. “That's one reason I like you so 
much. He has the same distinguished 
look and the same talent for finance =i 

After this a silence had fallen upon them 

one of the first of many such silences. 
At first they had both talked eagerly, 
vying with each other in their tales of 
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pression that it was all in fun and that 
highway robbery—for such things as 
players’ contracts—was an established rule 
of the game. That was scarcely ten years 
ago 

Today it is orderly commerce, conducted 
on business lines, just as organized baseball 
operates on commercial principles. When 
the Chicago Black Hawks discover a young 
man disporting the regalia of one of the 
minor league clubs, who would be an asset 
to their own aggregation, they go out and 
dicker for him, just as the Giants would 
dicker with Rochester for the services of 
a stellar International League pitcher 

A decade ago it was catch-as-catch-can 
but, in the spring of 1927, the Montreal 
Maroons paid the Ottawa club $22,500 in 
cash, plus a player or so, for the right to 
operate a young gentleman called Hooley 
Smith, in a Montreal uniform 

Les Canadiens have been nursing offers 
that top $50,000 for the great Howie 
Morenz for more than two years, but 
wouldn't sell him any faster than the 
Yankees would dispose of Babe Ruth 
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metropolitan life and luxury. If Miss 
Green told of a man worth half a million 
who had sought her hand in vain, then 
Mr. Devore would give a circumstantial 
but modest account of a lady highly 
placed in Chicago society who had pur- 
sued him for years, but whom he had 
never been able to love 

When they strayed from the purely per- 
sonal, they entertained each other no less 
Some days the stage and its folk would 
engross them 

They were both a little hard on great 
reputations, as are often those who have 
inside information about the persons who 
make them. They shared a slightly cyni- 
cal view of the great world 

‘After all,’" Miss Green observed one 

day, ‘‘what is there in it—I mean this gay, 
money-making life peopie lead in New 
York? They have excitement—yes. But 
are they happy? From what I have seen, 
I don't believe they are. That's one reason 
I came to Rock City. Sometimes I think 
that a cosy little home in some small 
town _" 
“I think you are precisely right,’’ he 
said. ‘To me this little place is infinitely 
restful. It answers to some fundamental 
need of my nature.”’ 

What they discovered above all in these 
talks was a singularly sweet community 
of interest. Both were sensitive, imagina- 
tive spirits with a love of the finer things. 

A great mutual sympathy had sprung 
up between them, and it had come to 
express itself more and more in silence and 
less in talk, as such sympathies will. 

Their conversation had been a bright 
veil which they hung before their eyes. 
They had sat absorbed in visions, looking 
at nothing real, or perhaps at Miss Green's 
diamond, which seemed a fitting symbol 
of that artificial, far-away world they 
spoke about. . 

But as they came to talk less, the real 
and immediate thrust itself more upen their 











No question about it,times have changed 

Organized hockey still has its rivers to 
cross. There will (a fights and squabbles 
between directorates. Unruly players will 
haggle with their bosses about the size of 
next winter's contract. Some one, may- 
hap, will think of another baseball ex- 
ample and will start an outlaw league. 
But the game itself has arrived and has 
come to stay 

As each new November is born the grow- 
ing tide of fandom swells, slaying its um- 
pires with a howl, hurling its occasional 
pop bottle, greeting the homesters’ body 
checks in glee and the visitors’ with a 
snarling plea for punishment 

Seemingly it has everything that the 
sports-loving public holds dear—speed and 
sLitt, blood and brain, beef and science— 
has this flashing young sport giant that 
is crashing and stickhandling its way 
through what a lawyer would call its 
traducers; juggernauting the Jeremiahs 
who “‘couldn’t see it’ with its battle-cry 
of speed and goals: 

“Here Comes Winter Baseball!’’ 











attention. They became disturbingly aware 
of each other 

The show-down came one bright Sun- 
day morning in June, and it was Devore 
who brought it about. His handsome 
face was very serious that morning. He pro- 
posed a drive up the river, carefully mea- 
suring the gasoline in his car as he spoke. 


*“T DON'T think we'll go very far today," 
he explained. “I want to talk to 
you 

They drove in complete silence to the 
first big cottonwood tree beside the road. 
In silence, he parked the car 

Miss Green sat gazing at her diamond. 
Her bosom rose and fell gently, her color 
was high. She waited. 

He broke the silence, not with bold high 
words, but with a sigh that was almost 
a groan. Miss Green looked up, but he 
did not meet her eyes. He buried his face 
in his hands and sat slumped forward in 
his seat, a figure of dejection. 

For a moment she hesitated, then reached 
out and touched his hand, stroked his 
hair . . . Always before he had been so 
grand and bold that she had been afraid 
of him. Now suddenly he was a thing to 
pity and comfort. 

When at last he looked up it was as 
though her touch had stripped a mask from 
his face. Gone was the haughty, assured, 
all-conquering look which had so im- 
pressed Rock City. His face was dis- 
traught, bewildered. 

“What is it, John? . 
matter?”’ 

**Emma, would you like me at all if you 
knew that I were a poor man?” 

“Yes, John money isn’t every- 
thing, you know Why do you ask?” 

“Because... .I am." He swallowed 
hard as he brought the words out. They 
plainly cost him agony. 

“I suppose some of your investments 
have gone wrong,"’ she hazarded. ‘Never 
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: Choicest nuts from all the world are brought to The Nut House to be roasted and 
- salted for this de luxe 1 Ib. package. Filberts from Turkey—pine nuts from Spain 
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0 metal gift box of eleven charming colors. 
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mind! I've known men to make and 
lose fortunes on The Street in just a few 
weeks 

But he shook his head. He did not meet 
her eyes but spoke slowly and with dif- 
ficulty 

“T've got to tell you the truth," he said 

There's no other way now for us 
I never had any fortune. All I ever had is 
this old machine and it isn’t worth much 
any more. I bought it second-hand in 
Chicago about a year ago. Iwas a floor 
walker in a department store there. I 
spent fifteen years working up to that job, 
and then they let me out 

“I was desperate didn't care what 
happened. All my life I had dreamed of 
having a big car and a lot . money—of 
being somebody important. I always be- 
lieved I could do big things if only I got a 
chance. I knew I looked the part. I had 
the front 

“Well, 


my savings 


I saw this car for sale. I put all 
into it, except about a hun- 
dred dollars. After I had bought it I 
thought I was crazy. Maybe I was. I 
hadn't any notion what I was going to do 
next. I just bought it because I wanted it 
and I had never had anything I wanted in 
all my life 


out to a little town in south- 
I don't know why I went 

I put 
away I 
there 


DROVE 
ern Indiana 

Just had to go some place 
up at the best hotel, and right 
could see that everybody around 
wondered who I was 

‘When a fellow asked me, I told him I 
was just looking around for investments 
that I liked the town and might stay there 
And I told him a lot more. I didn’t set out 
to lie. I just told him I was everything 
that I wished I was, everything I had ever 
dreamed of being [ never knew before 


I could talk so well He didn't doubt 


there 


A 


every theatrical manager. George M 
Cohan turned it down saying that if the 
characters in the play were of the theater 
he had never seen them; William A. Brady, 
because he couldn't get Texas Guinan to 
play the hostess. A. H. Woods refused, 
writing these noble words across the title 
page: “Not with my money, sweetheart.”’ 
On a first reading even Jed Harris turned it 
down. Six months later, reading it for the 
second time, he saw its possibilities 

Dreads the impact of cold water. Goes 
to the beach and will sit on the sand all day 
without going into the water 

With the money he made from “Love 
Em And Leave "Em" he got married 

The past year he has had three big suc- 
cesses in a row. They are “‘Coquette,”” 

The Royal Family,"’ and “‘The Front 
Page.’ The Front Page’ is the first 
newspaper play to be a hit since “The 
Fourth Estate.’ It came into his office 
called “‘The Greatest Story In The World.”’ 
And slyly added that it was a piece of art 
something like Hamlet. Maestro Harris 
did the rest 

He's the who, knowing that the 
modern public wants speed and snap in 
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boy 


me in the least, not a single word I said. 
“Well, I stuck around there a few weeks. 
I had been a buyer in department stores and 
knew the wholesale people. I wrote for 
commissions and etl ps little stuff, just 
on the strength of my looks and my car. 
And when I had made about all I could, 
I just moved on to another town. It's 
been fun—lots better than slaving away 
for fifty a week. People believed I was 
somebody, and—maybe you are what peo- 
ple think you are. I kept thinking some- 
where I'd stick, and get into business. 
But I always went broke, and had to move 
on until I came here. And met you. 
And I've stayed here too long. That's the 
whole story. I kept thinking maybe some- 
thing would turn up, so I could ask you to 
marry me But nothing has a 


E STOPPED, slumped forward again, 
his face in his hands, afraid to meet 
her eyes 

She pulled the hands away, she made him 
look at her. Her own eyes were deep and 
soft and full of wonder. “You stayed— 
for me?’ Her sentence was broken in the 
middle by the rhythm of her breathing. 

He nodded, looking into her eyes as 
though they had been windows through 
which he glimpsed some new world of 
hope or promise. He kissed her simply and 
honestly. They clung to each other in 
silence for a long time. 

“T had a plan,"’ he told her, after a 
while. “I was going to open an office 
here. Real estate and insurance. I've 
sold both in these hick towns. Anybody 
can sell them that has a good front. And 
I've got the best front this place ever saw. 
I had things pretty well lined up, too. I 
told some of these local big-bugs I was 
going to do it and had business promised 
and everything. I even had an office 
picked out and a sign made—‘We sell the 
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their plays, gives it to them in big doses 

He does everything in a high gear. Wor- 
ries about thin Delays doing them until 
he has worked himself into an emotional 
state. Then he is a tornado. Nothing 
can stop him. 

His Emily 
Harris 

Is subject to spells of depression. There 
are moments when he is Tissatishied with 
himself. But they don’t last long. 

Does most of his work between midnight 
and four in the morning in the office. 
Generally eats his heaviest meal at about 
three in the morning. He eats on the fly. 
A usual meal is one consisting of beans, 
hash, pickles and near beer 

Has a marvelous imagination. A re- 
markable memory. An unlimited capacity 
for work 

Without even reading a play, merely 
hearing an outline of the story, he can rip 
the play apart to the author. If he carries 

a book long enough he feels that he has 
read it 

Is quite adept at doing c hed tricks which 
he learned from a vaudeville magician. 
Also can recite complete acts of his plays. 


has now taken the name of 


earth and insure everything.’ But a sale I 
was counting on fell through. 

“I tried to borrow some money in 
Chicago and couldn't make it. Now I owe 
more than five hundred dollars and I 
haven't got a thing but this old car, and if 
I sell it, my front is busted, don't you see? 
All I can do is sell it and sneak out of here 
and try some place else And you? 
. . . Will you wait, Emma? . I know 
I'll make good some place . . . 

She stroked his hand. “‘You needn't go, 
John,” she told him softly. “‘I can help 
you 
' **But—how?"’ he wanted to know. 

‘“T can sell my diamond."’ She sat look- 
ing at it lovingly as she spoke. 

“But—it was a gift—you couldn't—"’ 

“Tt wasn't a gift." She made her con- 
fession without any of the agony his had 
cost him. ‘“‘I bought it on the instalment 
plan when I was working in New York. I 
always loved diamonds and I alwa 
dreamed of a great big one that comabell 
was going to give me. But . nobody 
ever did. So I bought it, and kind of in- 
vented the fellow That's one reason 
I came out here, where nobody knew me 

It was easier totalk abouthim . . . 

Again they looked at each other. - With 
all the veils of pretense torn away, they 
looked at each other long and seriously . . 

‘““Emma,"’ he told her simply, ‘I never 
believed in that Brazilian millionaire of 
yours.” 

“I never believed you were a rich man, 
either, John.”’ 


OR a long time they sat silent. At 
last Emma spoke. 

““T'll say I sent it back to him, and that'll 
settle their doubts, I guess. I paid nine 
hundred for it, but it’s worth about eleven 
hundred now. Do you think that will 
be enough to start the business?"’ 


Miracle of Broadway 


Recently in a restaurant a waiter wishing 
to impress the people at his table pointed 
and said: ‘See that man. That's Jed Hr- 
ris. He shaves and it comes right out 
again.” 

His ay appearance is a minor thing 
in his life. Is however very fond of his jet 
black hair. He combs it carefully before 
going to bed. 

He dreads the thought of old age. 

Every Friday evening he visits his 

arents and has noodle soup. They still 
five in the same house in Newark. 

The night that “‘Broadway’’ opened, 
Alexander Woolicott tossed his well-tossed 
hat into the air. Percy Hammond danced 
in the streets. Walter Winchell actually 
stopped the presses by killing his column, 
“Your Broadway and Mine,"’ writing a 
special column about the play. Harris 
was home sleeping 

Whenever he wishes to avoid a tense 
situation or a puzzling problem he goes to 


He possesses the intuition of a woman 
His favorite character in all history is 


Jed Harris 
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SCREW DRIVER’ 


A Marvelous Brand New. 


Patented Invention! 


The New Jiffy-Tite 

The tool which is taking the country by storm! 
Perfected only a few months ago, it is the 
greatest and most practical improvement in 
screw drivers in over 2000 years. The tool 
which has rightly been called ‘‘The greatest 
time and temper saver ever invented.” A 
screw driver which retains all of the good qual- 
ities of the best type of ordinary driver but in 
addition grips screws of any material so tightly 
and firmly by their slots that they can be en- 
tered and removed from the most inexcessible 
places with one hand and with the greatest of 
ease. 


Needed by Every One 

Every one—everywhere,—needs this re- 
markable new tool. It is necessary for thou- 
sands of every day jobs encountered in homes, 
offices, factories, machine shops, garages, etc 
It takes its place as handy man in the home 
for such work as is often required on the car, 
washing machines, sewing machines, radios, 
furniture, window shade and drapery hangers, 
door hinges, etc; in the office on typewriters, 
adding machines, multigraphing machines, 
etc.; in the factory for production and repair 
work and in thousands of other places too 
riumerous to mention here. 


Extremely Simple 


In spite of its revolutionary advantages 
Jiffy-Tite is extremely simple for its great 
usefulness is accomplished by means of only 
two extra parts. It has nothing to get out of 
order, nothing to give trouble. So simple is 
it that those who first see it often exclaim 


*“Why didn't some one think of that before?” 
This simplicity enables us to sell Jifiy-Tite at 
the price of only $1.50 


Made in Two Sizes 


Jiffy-Tite is made in two sizes which handle 
90% of all screws used. Model No. 1, large 
size, with 5," blade is 9" long and has a gen- 
erous enameled hardwood hexagon handle 
giving a powerful grip. It will take all ordi- 
nary wood screws and machine screws except 
the smallest sizes 

The small size model No. 2, all steel, is 8" 
long with a blade %,,_" wide and is designed 
for smaller screws such as are found in radios 
typewriters, small electrical machines, etc 

Both tools are of the highest grade material 
and workmanship throughout and fully guar- 
anteed 


Mail Coupon Now! 


Fill out the attached coupon and mail today 
Secure your Jiffy-Tite now. Select either size 
but better yet order a set of Jiffy-Tites for 
$3.00 





DISTRIBUTORS in exclusive city and state 
territories! A special sales 
plan has been arranged to enable you to make substantial 
earnings selling Jiffy-Tite to all classes of trade. Valuable 
protected territory granted to producers with full co-opera 
tion including demonstrator, sales aids, et« Remember 
Jiffy-Tite is brand new and its advantages and sales merits 
are so apparent that it has an irresistible appeal to every one 
who sees it. Jiffy-Tite is a genuine opportunity for capable 
men to organize se orces and highly profitable big pay 
ing business based on the merits of a remarkable new inven 
tion. Mail the coupon ne for complete information 











MILLEN MEG. CO. 


1000 Winthrop Bldg., 


to cover 


Name 


Address 
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MILLEN MFG. CO 

1000 Winthrop Bidg., Boston, Mass 

Please send postpaid items checked below I enclose $ 
(Enclose money order or check Send $3.00 in bills 
registered mail, for both sizes 


Boston, Mass. 


( ) No. 1 Large size Jiffy-Tite $1.50 
( No. 2 Small size Jiffy-Tite 1.50 
( ) No. 3 Set of both sizes 3.00 


State 
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Life Never Happens 


Be patient,’ she said. And kissed him. 
Later, at home, Cecilia burned Markley's 
Afterwards, she wept in Gordon's 
arms He loved me so! Poor Cyrus!"’ 
| didn’t marry Markley, I married 

Gordon complained 
I'll never mention him again,"’ 


letters 


you 
she 
promised 

And she didn't. But Markley was the 
hero of her stories: he limped through her 
iovels, fascinating, irresistible, mysterious. 
To Gordon she granted the leavings: a 
wan, tired Cecilia with ink-stained fingers 
who wore a martyred air, an atmosphere 
of loss and longing 

A man less honestly and purposefully 
than Max Gordon would have 
She was ill of an idea. She was 

He must be patient until his 
love had healed her. Or until, God forbid, 
Markley himself walked back into her 
life, snatched her up and bore her away 

Against that possibility Max Gordon 
braced himself with desperation He 
loved her. He was obsessed by her. Her 
grave, preoccupied ways, her little laugh, 
her weak hands, her full lips, parted to 
show the white teeth He 
could never get enough of her because she 
gave so little at a time. She seemed help 
and yet he knew that she was strong, 


romantic 
left her 


p yssessed 


even, 


less 
stronger than most men 

Gordon came out from behind the sport 
ing page long enough to regard his fellow 
with the clear eyes of dis- 
illusionment He saw them as husbands, 
co-sufferers in a vast natural conspiracy 
against the autonomy of men. Self-hood 
was impossible while there were women in 


commuters 


the world 

He could not do without Cecilia. Yet 
Markley, it seemed, was superior even in 
his ability to forego torture. To love Ce- 
cilia was to live in a perpetual state of self- 
immolation. Markley, confound him, had 
gone his way, sacrificing pleasure for secu- 
rity And Cecilia remembered him, cher- 
ished him, because he had found her, not 
desirable, but dangerous! 

Life is too complicated,’” Gordon de- 
cided I wonder, when I'm past forty, 
will I stop trying to figure it out?’ 

The pain of love. A vague unrest, a 
jealousy and an unappeased appetite for 
something or other All because Ce 
cilia was so appealing and had sleepy eyes. 
Or was it the light, lifting voice? Or her 
smile? It couldn't be her mind. He didn't 
care a hang what she thought, alchough 
he was proud of her and liked to see her 
name in print In private life Miss East 
man is the wife of Max Gordon, the well- 
known architect."" Hah! Well-known! 
Who knows architects? Aside from a few 
plumbers, masons and contractors no one 
had ever heard of him! 


from the 
‘Forty 


*ORDON called 
station. Ping! Ping-a-ling! 
cents for three minutes. Go ahead!’ 
Alor.g the wire his voice raced over mud- 
flats and goat-pastures to her study. 
Hello?”’ 
Cecilia?” 
Oh, it’s you! 


Cecilia 


Well?” 


Continued from page 53 


“I'm sorry dear. Dreadfully sorry 
““What did you say?” 
“I'm awfully sorry 

me?"’ 

“Of course.’ 

This made him feel flat. He had wanted 
at least forty cents’ worth of argument. 

‘I was awfully busy,’’ she said 

“Writing to Markley, I suppose!"’ 

“Why, yes, I was.”’ 

“Still talking? Were you talking?” 

“Yes! Cut out! Get off the line 
Cecilia! Cecilia!’’ 

‘What number please?"’ 

“I want Grayledge two six hundred!” 

“Line is busy. Waiting. Waiting. 
Number please Fs 

‘Oh, confound you! Grayledge two..." 

“Yes? Mrs. Gordon speaking.” 

“Cecilia. This is Max. Is it true 

She said sweetly: ‘I am writing to 
Markley because he understands me. I 
need to talk to some one.”’ 

“I've got him in my pocket,” he cried. 

This fetched her. 

“What did you say? Max? Are you 
there? You've got whe in your pocket?" 

He rang off, smiling the bitter-sweet 
smile of one who hangs up on a climax. 

He had expected Markley to be in some 
way superlative. Cecilia had described 
him as a man you turned to look at in a 
crowd. When Delaney brought him up, 
at Lost Landing, Gordon experienced a 
shock of disappointment. Markley him- 
self was too tall and too thin. 

He wasn't young. He had pepper-and- 
salt hair, not much of it. He wore glasses. 
Big, bowed glasses behind which his eyes 
were both quizzical and uncommunicative. 
He took Gordon's hand and smiled. Then, 
he was spectacular. He had teeth. The 
strong, fine teeth of a young man. His 
smile . Oh, yes. It was like Cecilia 
to fall in love with a smile! 

And suddenly Gordon hated. 

He felt the dark flush of his antagonism 
mounting, staining his face, while his arm 
tightened for a smashing blow. He let 
his hand fall away and acknowledged De- 
laney’s introduction with a curt nod. 

Behind them, the train from Bangor 
chuck-chucked along the rails, vanishing 
down an aisle of cleared scrub-pines. 
There descended, like a benediction, the 
cool silence of that place; the lake, rippling 
softly against the slippery black piles; the 
canoes, slim, alive, ready to dart ahead; 
the pale sunshine that was not quite warm 
enough to temper the chill of melting 
patches of snow and the cool breath of wet 
forests. 

The men were like boys again. They 
whistled and laughed and became all at 
once very boisterous, very healthy and 
brave, as if all the make-believe of busi- 
ness, families, money, dignity were for- 
gotten and they were engaged in the real 
business of life once more. 

But Gordon was thinking: ‘“This man 
has a letter from Cecilia ig his pocket. I 
wonder if he knows who Tam.”’ : 

It was part of the established code of 
Lost Landing to take Delaney’s friends at 
their face value. If Delaney’s taste in men 


Will you forgive 


was catholic his privileges were to say 
the least unusual 

On this occasion he had brought six 
fishermen to his paradise: a senator, a 
prize-fighter, a naval officer, a metallurgist, 
Markley and Max Gordon. 

Camp was made at the head of the lake. 
There, on a narrow peninsula in a grove of 
pines, a thin column of blue smoke, rising 
above the trees, indicated the landing. 
Delaney went first in the larger canoe with 
Behr and Jones. The naval officer and the 
metallurgist followed in another. It fell 
toGordonto bring upthe rear with Markley. 

Markley took the stern. 


““T'VE been in South America, paddling 
up a river, for eight months,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘I’ve developed a paddle arm 
I daresay in the city you Tone get much of 
a chance—"’ 

‘Designing houses isn't supposed to de- 
velop paddle arms,’ Gordon admitted. 
He accepted the bow with a deliberate 
suppression of the fact that he was per 
haps the fastest and hardest squash-player 
in New York and that his own right arm 
was as well-equipped as Markley’s. 

Markley whistled as he stowed his 
duffle. He didn't limp and he moved so 
easily that Gordon marveled. This was 
no invalid, guarding himself against effort. 
Markley had the long shoulders of a 
fighter, the flexible waist and narrow hips 
of a young man. It wasn't, then, fear of 
death that had carried him away from 
Cecilia And with a wry twist of 
amusement, Gordon wanton what Ce- 
cilia would say to a Markley cured of war- 
wounds, whistling, flexing his muscles? 

The canoe "aay away from the wharf 
as if propelled by a motor. Feeling the 
wind in his hair, Gordon plunged the pad- 
dle deeper to match the power behind him. 
They passed Delaney and the naval officer 
and cut north, brushing the tall reeds along 
the shore. ““This is great!’’ Markley said. 
‘I'm glad Delaney made me come. I had 
planned on going to Java next week.” 

“Then he didn't expect to see Cecilia,’ 
Gordon thought. “Perhaps he doesn't 
want to see her!"’ The idea was vaguely 
unpleasant. It carried with it an implica- 
tion: a lover who no longer loved Cecilia! 
Why, damn the fellow, he was altogether 
too casual! 

They went forward in silence. Now 
Max Gordon wished that he could see this 
man. Once he turned his head and stared 
briefly, fiercely, at him, as if to determine 
in a flash the nature of his fascination for 
Cecilia. He saw nothing but a look, ec- 
static and absorbed behind the spectacles. 

“Great, isn't it?”’ 

‘Freedom,’ Max said, a bitter tightness 
in his voice. 

“I'm not married,” 


Markley answered 
with a trace of amusement. 

**That wasn't what I meant.”’ 

*“What then?”’ 

‘Freedom from the responsibilities of 


ambition. Don't you ever want to run 
away?” 

“IT have no responsibilities." 

‘Doesn't any one depend on you?”’ 
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he Sentence Nobody Cran Write~ 


TRY IT YOURSELF AND JEE! 


UPPOSE someone asked you to write this sentence— 
“There are three to’s in the English language: to, too 
and two”—how would you write the words “three to’s”’? 
Of course, “to’s” is wrong; but what word would you 
put in its place? Would you write “too’s,” or “two’s’’? 
But these are also wrong because there is only one of each 
of these words in the language. There are not “three to’s,” 
“three too’s” or “three two’s’”! But there is one correct 
answer. Would you like to know it? 

Clement Wood explains this sentence in his new book, 
“A Novel Way to Cultured English,” and shows how this 
baffling problem is only one of the thousands of examples 
that prove our language the most difficult and confusing 
in the world. That is why so many people who think they 
speak good English are hurting themselves both socially 
and in business by making serious mistakes in their speech 
and writing. The pity of it is that they do not know how 
bad the mistake, or how badly it grates upon cultured ears. 


How Well Do You Speak and Write Your Own Language ? 


If you have had an exceptionally scholarly environment; 
if you have had constant instruction; if you are well-read, 
you may stand out as one of the envied few who speak 
and write cultured, intelligent English; but if you have 
missed such a training and environment, how can you 
expect to speak or write that kind of English upon which 
your social and business success depends? 


A Novel Way of Learning Cultured English 


Clement Wood, the famous novelist and lecturer, and a 
former university instructor of English, has given us a 
complete novel and a guide to correct English combined. 
Here is an excellent and a romantic story, a brilliant work 
of fiction in itself. It may be lifted bodily from the book 
and could be read as a separate novel. But running closely 
with it is another book that is a thorough survey of our 
entire language built upon the plot, characters and action 
of the story. And this, like the novel, is also complete 
alone. 

You read the story of the characters, and to your amaze- 
ment you see and learn upon every page, for Clement 
Wood has woven twenty-five years of English mastery 
into the language he and his characters use. So cleverly 
done is this fascinating story, and so clearly explained are 
the intricacies of our speech, that when you have come to 
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the climax of the novel you have read an interesting story 
that is entirely independent of the English instruction, and 
you have also absorbed an intimate, new knowledge of the 
better English that marks you as a well-read, educated and 
cultured American. 


How to Examine This Unusual Book at Our Risk 


It is possible for you to examine this unusual book for a 
week at our risk. The convenient coupon brings it to you 
at our expense. When it arrives, deposit the astoundingly 
low price of only $2.95 with the postman. Enjoy the 
smooth-reading 320 pages for a week. If the book fails 
to intrigue and instruct you, return it within seven days 
and we will refund your payment without question. But 
if you find that the instructive sections of misused words, 
the pages of plot and counterplot and the host of funda- 
mental principles are so important to YOU personally that 
you cannot be without your copy of Clement Wood’s THE 
NOVEL WAY TO CULTURED ENGLISH, then don’t 
return the book. Keep it as your very own and pay us 
nothing more. 


Enclose No Money—Just Send the Coupon 


This handy coupon brings your copy of the book for this 
seven-day test at our risk. We have set aside just 2000 
copies to be examined on this generous basis at this special 
low price. These will soon go at the rate of a hundred a 
day. Get the coupon to us at once. Unless you do so, 
you may miss a golden opportunity. 

Fill in your name and address and put the coupon in the 
mails today. Do so now. Address it to Lewis Copeland 
Company, Dept. 202, 119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 





Mail This Valuable Coupon Before This Offer Expires 


LEWIS COPELAND CO., Dept. 202, 

119 West S7th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of THE NOVEL WAY TO 
CULTURED ENGLISH, by Clement Wood. When the book ar- 
rives, I will pay the postman’ $2.95, and if not satisfied will return 
it within seven days for complete refund. (Ten per cent discount 
for cash with order. Same return privilege.) 


Complete Address 


0 oe ae ae en ee ee ee ee ee 


City and State.......... 
If located outside the lim 














“What do you mean, a woman?” 


‘“‘Woman. Child. Friend."’ Max Gor- 
don found it difficult to achieve lightness. 
His voice thickened in spite of himself 

We can't very well escape the responsi- 
bility of being loved, it seems to me."’ 

Markley did not answer at once 

Then he shipped the paddle and leaned 
forward to slap at a marsh fly on the back 
of his neck 

““Silence,"" he said, “‘is golden. Let's 
try it for a while. We're out here to fish, 
not to argue. Besides, Delaney hates argu- 
ments. He invests in good humor. It 
would be a pity to cheat him.” 

“Cecilia's paragon,” Max Gordon 
thought. Aloud, he said: ‘You're right, 
of course.”’ 

The confounded prig! Perfect, irre- 
proachable, romantic, free! And probably 
negotiating at the moment for an eclope- 
ment with Cecilia to Java or Sandaaken or 
Kashmir. A pang of jealous rage, of de- 
privation, shot through Gordon's heart. 

He remembered all of Cecilia's personal, 
intimate seductions: a way she had of 
combing her hair over her eyes and of look- 
ing up at him through the tangle. A way 
she had of kissing his shoulder. Now, 
would she kiss Markley’s shoulder? The 
idea was maddening 

Jealous? I am not jealous. It is some- 
thing fundamental and valuable that is 
being killed in me. Cecilia is my wife; I 
have given her myself. She can't throw me 
away for a paragon in eye-glasses. He'll 
be bald in a couple of years 

She'd come running back to me, and I 
wouldn't have her. She must be mine 
I can't share the immaterial things 
Bread, but not love. Love either 


alone 
of life 


is or isn't; it does not partake of the quality 
i 


of currency, to be spent or hoarded; it is of 
the eternal 

What ails me? I hate this man 
my enemy. He covets my wife. 
destroyed my happiness 

Later, in the circle of firelight, it was 
Delaney who led off with personal anec- 
dote that drifted into the telling of stories. 
Delaney had the faculty of setting free his 
friends’ most primitive wit. These stories 
were raw. Most of them, coming stiffly 
from unaccustomed lips, were not funny. 
But they served 

Markley laughed 
that kindled mirth in 
spontaneous, rich 

And Cecilia hates this sort of thing,” 
Gordon thought. He recalled the occasion 
of his first attempt at coarse humor, and 
her grown cold, blank, her voice 
frozen: “Please, Max! I detest vulgarity. 
Vice isn't funny. Profanity isn’t amusing. 
I'm disappointed in you—"’ 
That reminds me,’’ Markley said now, 

‘of something that happened in Peru, two 
years ago.’ 

Delaney said: ‘‘Ah.”’ 
the floor to Markley 

Markley began his story in a quiet voice. 
His wit was not only pungent but per- 
sonal. He found material for laughter in 
things that had happened to him in far 
corners of the earth. Nothing funny came 
out of his years of flying over France. But 
in other places, before and since, he had 
seen plenty to amuse him 

His voice grew a trifle higher. Behind 
the glasses, his eves were crinkled with 
relish. He laughed no longer, but he knew 
how to build laughter in others: how to 
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He is 
He has 


His was laughter 
others: hearty, 


eves 


And surrendered 


create a snicker, the held breath of im- 
pending guffaws, the final, unbridled, side- 
splitting howl. 

He was an actor. He could be Negro, 
Mexican, Irishman, Swede, at will. Gor- 
don had never heard such lavish, magnifi- 
cent profanity: the fellow had the vocabu- 
lary of a pirate. 

And Cecilia objected to a damn! 


| ha = at Markley’s side in the lean-to, 
after midnight, Gordon again tasted 
the bitter fruit of jealousy. Markley slept 
easily, deeply. Without the protecting 
spectacles, he had the look of a much 
younger man; there was a sort of startled 
innocence in his face: Gordon failed to dis- 
cover Cecilia's eagle 

Here was a man who sought for romance 








ABOUT THE $7,500 
PRIZE 


We have been fairly 
swamped with manuscripts 
entered in our detective mys- 
tery novel contest, which 
closed January 1, 1929. 

Announcement of the win- 
ner will be made in these 
pages, possibly in the March 
issue, but more likely in the 
April number. 

Meanwhile we thank our 
readers for their enthusiasm 
and hope they will be patient 
until The New McClure’s 
Magazine and Frederick A. 
Stokes’s editors can read and 
pass on the hundreds of 
manuscripts that have been 
received. 

















fearing that he might, after all, be cheated. 
Vulnerable, he slept easily and lightly be- 
cause he still believed in the incredible ful- 
filment. Even with Cecilia's letter in his 

ket and Cecilia's husband at his side, 
he oust lie peacefully on his back, expos- 
ing his heart to a dagger-thrust in the 
dark— 

Max Gordon got up suddenly and crawled 
out of the lean-to toward the dim cat's 
eye glow of the fire. 

The idea had come to him that he would 
kill Markley. 

Not here, of course, betraying Delaney's 
hospitality and galvanizing that double 
row of prone celebrities, crashing them out 
of sleep with a shot well placed. The idea 
was horrible, but it was also stimulating. 
He felt the hair of his head rise. The flesh 
on his body prickled and grew cold. His 
hands trembled. He licked his lips and 
found them icy. He moved a little awa 
from the embers and contemplated himeclh, 
as a man might gaze with horror and curi- 
osity upon the face of a murderer 

This was not the Max Gordon of the 
club car, or even the Max Gordon who 
had been for five years the husband of 
Cecilia Eastman, authoress. This was a 
dark and ruthless transgtessor, and- evil- 
doer. The very thought of murder had 
made of him a murderer. There was deli- 
cious ecstasy and keen, exquisite pain in 


the metamorphosis which he now felt. 

For the first time in his life Max Gordon 
sensed the threat of an unavoidable doom. 
He had moved on the stop-and-go signals, 
directed by kind policemen and sympa- 
thetic nurse-maids. Like most of us, he 
had had no impulses that were not orderly. 
Now, unexpectedly, he felt himself threat- 
ened. He had hated Markley for five 
years. Cecilia, selfish, ravishing, disturb- 
ing Cecilia, had never been his: she was 
Markley’s. 

Markley, and this was the worst of it, 
was a man. 

Those two or three hours around the fire 
had revealed the true Markley, a being of 
flesh and blood, fallible, likable, dan- 
gerous in his reality. 

Max Gordon squatted in the darkness, 
his weight snapping twigs and dried leaves. 
He dared not crawl back into the warm 
nest of blankets and bodies beneath the 
lean-to, to stretch himself beside his 
sleeping enemy. 

It was easier to wait for dawn and to be 
the first to appear, yawning, stiff and chilly, 
before the fire. A sharp wind blew in 
gusts over the lake and the forest, released 
from the immobility of the night, thrashed 
ape a gray sky full of scudding vapor. 

¢ guides banked the fire and an odor of 
coffee and bacon woke the fishermen. 

Markley shaved, stripped to the waist, 
before a pocket mirror. He whistled. 

“We'll try the Upper Portage. 
about it, Gordon?’ he asked. 

“Why not the Lower? It’s safer, in a 
wind like this." 

“‘Just as you say. Five years ago, I got 
fifty big ones behind the granite slide. 
It’s sheltered there."’ 

Gordon agreed with a show of good 
humor. Like the others, he exhibited his 
tackle at breakfast, spreading reels and 
line and feathered flies on the rough table 
for the admiration of the others. 

Rain began to fall in thick splatters be- 
fore the three canoes shoved off from the 
beach. 

Delaney and the naval officer disap- 
— into the mouth of the Bonquette 

iver, hurrying upstream before the wind. 
The metallurgist and the fat man from the 
senate struck across the lake toward the 
shallow waters of Half Moon Bay. 

Gordon accepted Markley’s challenge 
and faced the Upper Portage, six miles to 
the North. There, he knew, they would 
have to carry the canoe five miles across the 
faint trail of the lumbermen to Bonquette 
Lake and the Big Granite, deep water, 
good fishing and dangerous, slippery rocks. 

Strangely enough, in that long and silent 
battle against the wind, Gordon did not 
think of Cecilia. His mind was fixed on 
its objective: to free himself of Markley, 
the idea of Markley, forever. 

They were soon drenched. Rain blinded 
them, deprived them of breath. The 
canoe began to fill as water broke over the 
prow. Only Markley’s powerful paddle 
arm kept them headed into the wind, but 
they seemed even then to hang stationary 
upon a moving surface. The sky grew 
black. It opened upon them yellow tor- 
rents, and a crash of thunder split heaven 
cross-wise in reverberating sections of 
sound. 

“We'll have to run for it,"’ Markley 
shouted. He swung the canoe hey wd to- 
ward the pine-crowned hummock known 
locally as Button Island. The craft 
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leaned over, shipped water, righted itself 
Too late. Gordon turned his head to see 
Markley trying desperately to bail. Tackle 
and supplies were awash 

“We're sinking,’ Markley shouted 
“Can you swim? 

Before Gordon could answer, he was 
tipped out, engulfed He struck away 
from the overcurned canoe and found 
Markley beside him. Together they swam 

shore, pulling themselves up a tangle of 
exposed roots to the comparative shelter of 
the grove. They crouched there, shivering, 
in a bucket-pour of rain, their faces stream- 
ing, their hair matted, plastered 

Markley's spectacles blinded him. He 
took them off. And again there appeared 
the younger man, eager for adventure. 
With a pang Gordon wondered whether 
Cecilia had known Markley without the 
spectacles 

““Well,"’ he said, ‘here we are! For a 
day, at least, and perhaps a night.’ 

Markley clasped his knees and set his 
tecth hard. In spite of him, they chat- 
tered. “If it clears,’ he said, “‘we can 
swim across to the mainland."’ 

But it didn’t clear. The day passed ina 
succession of storms. Thunder marched up 
the left bank and came down the right 
Hail fell, and the lake boiled Button 
Island, fifty Square feet of earth, was 
pounded by a rapid, yellow surf and a 
thick, whipped-up foam broke and drifted 


deposits in the United States have enough 
energy stored in them to produce five hun- 
dred thousand million horse-power. That 
is using present wasteful methods of turn- 
ing energy into power. Five hundred bil- 
lion horse-power. Keep on wasting it, as 
we are doing now, and that will run us, at 
our present rate of power consumption, 
water-power and all, for more than eleven 
thousand years! 

Double our use of pow er and there's coal 
enough for more than five thousand years 
Recover twice as much energy from each 
pound of coal as we do now and we can 
quadruple our power use and still run for a 
longer stretch ahead than has elapsed 

ce the Pyramids were built! That is the 
way the prophets figure it. Plenty of time 
in which to find new fuels. Coal's the im- 
mediate thing 

Coal burned at the pit mouth, saving 
haulage. Cheaper to distribute energy by 
lectricity than on wheels. Coal burned 
in new ways, to get a higher percentage of 
its energy out of it, in new machines, to 

mvert more energy into powcr 


HAT is what they talked about at Pitts 
burgh. Krauch told of new processes, 
catalytic methods, which convert all the 
heat energy of coal into completely com- 
bustible oils, leaving tars and dyestuff by- 
products 
Bergius reported the conversion of waste 
wood into coal. C. J. Jefferson, of the 
United States Shipping Board, described 
the steamship S.S. Mercer, firing its boilers 
with pulverized coal, sprayed through 
tubes like oil, smokeless; and this is just 
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before the wind, catching in the trees, 
tangling itself upon branches or rolling 
frantically away across the lake in dirty 
streamers 

The two men worked al! day, breaking 
and hauling pine branches with which to 
build a crude shelter. The drenched and 
fragrant sprays, placed ome above the 
other, made first a bed of sorts and then a 
root 

Gordon's metal match-box had come 
through intact. At dusk, when the wind 
veered again, he attempted to make a fire of 
rotting punk torn from the heart of a dead 
tree. He achieved a smudge but no flame. 

Lying on his face he blew into the 
smouldering mess until his breath was 
gone. Then Markley took his place, cup- 
ping the precious matches between his big 
hands, feeding them bits of bark, of moss, 
in vain 

They were, at last, in the dark. 

Gordon remembered Cecilia's bedroom, 
green and gold and lilac. Her bed. Her- 
self, her hair spread out on the pillows, 
asleep. Dreaming. Of him, her husband? 
Of Markley? And suddenly Gordon envied 
Markley, who was free, whose mind was 
not furnished in green, gold and lilac and 
who could go tomorrow to Java or to 
Sandaaken or to Timbuktu. 

He no longer hated Markley. He wanted 
to be Markley. Earnestly, passionately, 
he desired a reversal: that in the dark he 
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Power for Tomorrow 


Continued from page 43 


another example of perfect combustion. 

That's step number one in getting more 
power out of coal. 

‘Liquid or liquefied fuel,’’ said Whitney. 
“We can overcome the difficulty of getting 
condensation water for steam-engines by 
using the mercury boiler, for one thing.” 
That's step number two. 

The mercury boiler is Emmet's inven- 
tion. His first one, only ten thousand 
horse-power, has been running in Hartford 
now for four years. It utilizes thirty per 
cent more of the coal energy than water 
boilers do. His next one will be larger and 
will convert into power still more energy. 
A fire-box twenty feet high, thirty feet 
square, solidly walled with great steel 
tubes; each tube filled with little tubes full 
of mercury, the space between filled with 
solid copper, melted and poured into the 
steel tubes 

Liquid fuel, pulverized coal, oil, or what 
have you, sprayed flaming against the walls 
of the huge cube heats the mercury to 730 
degrees, vaporizes it. The mercury vapor 
acts like steam to turn the wheels of the 
first unit of a tandem compound-turbine 
engine, flows from the engine, still at sev- 
eral times boiling water temperature, 
through the tubes of a water boiler, con- 
verts the water into steam which actuates 
the remaining units of the engine while the 
condensed mercury runs back to the fire- 
box for reheating. 

“Oil where it's cheaper,# said Whitney, 
‘“but there are other liquid fuels. Alcohol. 
It is still a dream, but one which will come 
true, perhaps not in our time, to convert 
the sunlight which falls upon the equator 


might be Markley and Markley be Gordon, 
husband of Cecilia Eastman .. . 

“I intended to kill you today,"’ he said 
aloud. 

“Well, why didn’t you?” 

“I changed my mind.” 

*“Well,”’ Markley said pleasantly, ‘I’m 
glad.” 

There was no sound then for some time 
save the diminishing swish of wind high 
in the trees, the quick splash of little 
waves, the drip of water. 

Then Gordon said: ‘‘You used to know 
Cecilia Eastman, didn't you?"’ 

Markley said: “‘Yes. And she almost 
had me.” 

“Had you?” 

“Oh, Glory be to God, she didn’t! 
Have you ever heard of pretty human octo- 
puses, fragile women with tentacles of steel 
who strangle men’s souls?”’ 

‘I'm her husband,’’ Gordon said. 

“Oh, great heavens, I'm sorry! I didn't 
know.”’ 

“She writes to you, doesn't she?”’ 

“To me? She wouldn't dare. I know 
her, you see! Now go ahead and shoot 
me. 

Gordon sat for a long time in the dark- 
ness. Then he said: *‘No. It wouldn't do 
any good . . . If we get out of this in the 
morning, I'm going with you—wherever 
it is—did you say Java?” 

“I think,’’ Markley said, “‘I see a star." 


into a world-girdling band of rank-grow- 
ing vegetation from which we shall recover 
the fresh annual supply of solar energy in 
the form of alcohol. When we need to do 
it, we can.” 


LWAYS, though, the steam-engine is 
the ‘‘prime moyer,"’ the best machine 
wherewith to convert energy into power. 
The prophets agree on that, with an eye on 
the semi of the Diesel engine, exploding 
heavy oils, even, in one German installa- 
tion, pulverized coal. Better for many 
types of mobile power than steam, beyond 
leuk, is the Diesel. 

Sperry told me, triumphantly, that he 
has overcome the last obstacle in his 
Diesel-type engine for airplanes, to use 
senccicliy fire-proof fuel, one-third the 
weight of gasoline per horse-power; treb- 
ling the flying range, halving the danger of 
aviation. But we are talking of power in 
huge units, economical power. 

wo hundred and eighty thousand 
horse-power is the largest single steam unit 
thus ie. to stand on the shore of Lake 
Michigan close to Chicago and burn two 
tons a minute of low-grade Illinois coal. 
There, in northwestern Indiana, is the 
largest pool of power in the world; Niagara 
Falls yields 430,000 horse-power, the 
steam-engines of this one State Line plant 
more than three times as much! The 
rophets see nothing to prevent the build- 
ing of still huger engines. But always 
steam. 

Not always fuelled engines, however. 
Italy, producing no coal or oil, runs steam- 
engines with volcanic heat; holes drilled 
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A book! Just seven ounces of paper and printer’s 
ink—but it contains a most vivid and inspiring 
message that every ambitious man should read! 
It reveals the facts and secrets that have led hun- 
dreds of ambitious men to success beyond their 


fondest expectations! 


This vital book—‘‘The Secrets of Modern 
Dynamic Salesmanship”—contains hundreds of 
surprising and little-known facts about the highest 


paid profession in the world. It reveals 
the real truth about the art of selling. It 
blasts dozens of old theories, explains the 
science of selling in simple terms, and 
tells exactly how the great sales records 
of nationally-known star salesmen are 
achieved. It outlines a simple plan that 
will enable almost any man to master 
scientific salesmanship without spending 
years on the road—without losing a day 
or a dollar from his present position. In 
fact, so successful has it been in raising 
men’s pay that a new feature has been 
incorporated in this free book... an amaz- 
ing “multiplied earnings” guarantee that 
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ties as a direct result of reading ““The Secrets 
of Modern Dynamic Salesmanship” are num- 
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Williams today receives more money for 30 
days work than he used to get for 365 days! 
E. G. Kinzie jumped from $8 to $100 a week. 
L. A. Tinnes made over $600 his first month. 
Robert Ellis has been promoted three times 
and his income tripled! And they all started 
by reading this amazing book—**The Secrets 
of Modern Dynamic Salesmanship”! 


A Few Weeks —-Then Bigger Pay 


There was nothing “different” about these men 
when they started. Any man of average intel- 
ligence can duplicate the success they have 
achieved—for their experience proves that 
salesmen are made—not “born”, as some peopie 
have foolishly believed. 

Salesmanship is just like any other profes- 
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into the mountainside, steam-coils thrust 
down into the boiling lava 
Pay attention to Sir Charles Parson's 

plan of getting power from the earth's 
core,"’ warned Rice at Schenectady. Par- 
sons, inventor of the steam turbine, would 
bore a huge hole ten or twelve miles deep 
to utilize the earth's internal heat. It will 
cost $30,000,000 Worth the price,’’ said 
Rice Cheaper than a_ battleship.” 
When the need arises, some one will try 
that 

When we've reached the limit of water- 
power and coal and oil and alcohol, bored 
all the holes the earth will stand, without 
losing its balance, there is still the sea in 
reserve. Moon-power, from the tides, gen- 
erated in a few favored spots like the Bay 
of Fundy, with its sixty-foot tidal rises 
twice a day, immensely costly to instal but 
very cheap to operate, will be one source 

But the stored solar energy in sea water 
may be trapped and set to work in our 
time. Georges Claude has shown the way. 
\ temperature rise of only thirty degrees 
will set water boiling in a vacuum. The 
difference between the surface temperature 
of the ocean and that a few heaiinal feet 
down is more than that in semi-tropical 
\ sixty-kilowatt plant is running 
now in Belgium on a 33-degree drop. 
Power for the Gulf States, Southern Cali. 
fornia, Cuba, India, Africa, lies under the 
sea today, awaiting tomorrow's demand. 


waters 


LENTY of power for a million years 
How will we, who use it, receive it? 

‘By radio?’’ I asked 
No!" cried the prophets in unison. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the power gener- 
ated in a radio station is used to broadcast 
the other one per cent. Power by radio is 


not within the dreams of any man with a 
sound claim to scientific standing. 

Whitney smiled across the table. ‘‘Don't 
take this too seriously,"’ he said, “‘but I'll 
tell you what we can do. We can heat you 
and everybody in your household by radio, 
without heating the house."’ Short radio 
waves, twenty meters or less, such as they 
use at Schenectady to talk to Australia, 
raise the blood temperature of persons ex- 
posed to them. Perhaps this induced fever 
is harmless, perhaps of curative value; 
medical research workers are trying now to 
find out. 

“We can lock and unlock your door for 
you by radio,"’ said Alexanderson, ‘“‘turn 
on your lights and turn them off, start up 
your heating plant, set any sort of machin- 
ery in motion, by distant control of 
switches. That's as far as radio can go in 
transmitting power. But the methods of 
controlling and converting current which 
have been developed in the study of radio 
transmission will figure largely in the fu- 
ture distribution of power by wites.”’ 

Copper will continue to carry power 
everywhere, so far as any of the prophets 
can see. But a different kind of copper. 
Whitney told me of a new discovery; 
‘single-crystal’ copper makes electric 
wires from thirteen to sixty per cent more 
efficient. Not yet freely available, this 
copper with a different molecular structure, 
but it will be. More and cheaper power 
because less is lost on the way to market. 
Stopping transmission losses may alone 
double the useful power output of the coal 
mines. 

A hundred thousand kilowatts, at a 
pressure of 220,000 volts, over a distance of 
two to three hundred miles; those are the 
practical limits of economical power trans- 
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mission today. A one-inch copper con- 
ductor carries that load; three such wires 
take all the Sierra power to Los Angeles. 
Peek, at Pittsfield, generates pressures of 
two and a half million volts, makes arti- 
ficial lightning. 

“T'll carry a million-volt current a thou- 
sand.miles whenever it becomes necessary,"’ 
he told me. “‘It won't take any more cop- 
per, but the conductor will be a thin- 
walled tube six inches in diameter, elevated 
157 feet above ground.’" Probably never 
necessary to carry such high pressures. 
cage 2 agp: in fifty years, power will 
be carried everywhere underground, at 
something like present pressures and vol- 
umes, the prophets agreed. A matter of 
developing better insulation for buried 
cables. Before that time comes, however, 
look for a spider-web of high-tension over- 
head lines covering the whole nation. 

The vacuum tube, in which electrons 
lay, is the heart of radio. The prophets 
oresee it as a factor in better power dis- 
tribution, huge tubes transforming alter- 
nating current into direct current, cheap- 
ening all transmission costs, splitting 
huge power loads at high pressure into 
little streams at low pressures without 
material loss of energy. 


OWER for everybody, where he wants 

it, when he wants it, as much or as 
little as he wants; that is the prophets’ 
dream. Familiar as we are with domestic 
uses of power, we don't realize how few 
homes today use it for anything but lights. 
With every home a complete p how home 
—and that is what the prophets foresee— 
three times as much power as we now use 
will be needed for domestic purposes alone. 


The Religion of a Practical Man 


myriads of entities going and coming all 
the time, with messages. Thus no one is 
alone, no one is helpless. All the material 
and insight that exists is available for those 
who send for it and can use it. The more 
you use, the more you have. One of the 
cardinal rules of life is use. If you want 
more of anything, use up what you have. 

Mr. Trine: And then you have mentioned 
your belief in reincarnation 

Mr. Forp: Yes, because it offers an ex- 
planation for so many things that other 
wise remain unexplained. And it answers 
the rule that experience is the purpose of 
life. It is merely one phase of the world 
wide and ancient belief (which was once 
actual knowledge) that life is continuous, 
that we go on and on. We believe that 
but there was a time when we knew 
it. Besides, it offers an intelligible expla 
nation of the inequalities of life, of the 
differences in wisdom and maturity of peo- 
ple born into the world 

Mr 

Mr 


is meant by success 


now 


TRINE ind the differences in success? 


Forp: Well, that depends on what 
It isn't the same as 
fame. It isn't the same as wealth. Many 
unsuccessful men have both of these. No, 
success is some very satisfactory fulfillment 
of one’s own life, and there must be much 
more of it than we ever hear of. If success 
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Continued from page 67 


is only that which we hear about, there 
wouldn't be enough for the wor'd to get 
along. It is like greatness. The world is 
full of greatness that we never hear of. 


Mr. Trine: Mr. Ford, is there a secret of 
success? 


Mr. Forp: Certainly. I know two peo- 


ple who have found it 
Mr. Trine: Found the secret-—what is it? 


Mr. Forp: Getting ready. Getting pre- 
pared. There were Edison and Lindbergh 

they both got ready before they started. 
I had to find that out too. I had to stop 
ten years after I had started—I had to stop 
for ten years and get ready. I made my 
first car in 1893, but it was 1903 before I 
had it ready to sell 

It is these simple things that young men 
ought to know, and they are hardest to 
grasp. Before everything else, get ready. 
When I say “before everything else,"’ I 
know that it includes almost everything 
else 

Mr. Trine: To go back to something relig- 
tous, or semi-religious: they tell me, Mr. Ford, 
that you have a high regard for the day Sunday. 

Mr. Forp: Well, if you stop and took 
at it, Sunday is a wonderful institution. 
The busiest nations of the world work and 
buy and sell at the fastest pace ever known, 


in the greatest volume ever known, and 
yet they stop one day a week. You would 
think the thing impossible, yet they stop. 


Banks close. Schools close. Markets 
close. Courts and legislatures close. Rail- 
ways run on solace schedules. A most 
remarkable thing. And, if you will notice, 
the nations that come through best are the 
nations that give most regard to Sunday. 
I do not say that the one causes the other. 
It may be that the same wisdom which 
makes them such great successes also en- 
ables them to see the value of Sunday, or it 
may be that their keeping of Sunday helps 
them get the wisdom that leads to success. 
Anyway, they both seem to go together. 

We keep Sunday, strictly, throughout the 
Ford Motor Company. Sometimes we find 
foremen or bosses who think that things 
can't wait and order Sunday work, but they 
are mighty soon checked. Everybody needs 
a day off, and not just any day, but the 
same day that other people have. 

The trouble with any encroachment on 
Sunday is that the workingman feels it 
most. It takes him first. If anybody 
should have a regard for Sunday, it is the 
workingman. In these times, I think that 
one day is not enough. We believe in a 
five-day work week here. 

The other two days are for the eco- 
nomic consumption of products and also 
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for mental and social upbuilding. 


Mr. Trine: Speaking of workingmen, Mr. 
Ford, reminds me of another question I wanted 
to ask What do you think of unemploy- 
ment on account of age? 

Mr. Forp: I don’t believe in age limits. 
It is always ability that counts. Some say 
that a man above fifty is of no use. Why, 
if all the men who are above fifty retired 
from the work of the world, there wouldn't 
be enough experience to run anything. Be 
sides, men are not as old at fifty as they 
used to be. Fifty used to be old age. Now 
it is just maturity [I think that our 
greater variety of interest helps to keep 


our 


you 


people young for a longer time 
Mr. TrINe: 

to drinking? 
Mr. 


What do you think in regard 


Forp: Well that is the same as 


Mr. Pottle and the Russian 


in The Big White Bear, that Russian place 
on Prospect near Ninth.” 

At four that afternoon Mr. Pottle, with 
some diffidence, passed the Slavish giant 
at the door of The Big White Bear, and 
penetrated into that establishment, w hich 
was, in fact, a cellar, its walls vivid with 
bright fantastic designs 

S Colonel Petkuff in?’’ he asked a 
| waiter in a saffron blouse 

‘*Back room,” said the waiter 

Mr. Pottle took a firm grip on his in- 
feriority complex and went into the small 
back room As there was only one person 
there, Mr. Pottle surmised he must be 
Colonel Petkuff, late of the Royal Black 
Dragoons. Indeed, he had no doubt of it. 
Colonel Petkuff was an impressive figure, 
down than many men are 
standing up. He had dark, craggy, com- 
manding features, and Mr. Pottle 
judged, about midway between forty and 
hitty 


taller sitting 
was, 


He wore white spats 
Colonel Petkuff?’’ said Mr. Pottle, not 
a little abashed at breaking in on such a 
man § reveric 

The Colonel slowly 
in his right eye and through it examined 
Mr. Pottle with a cool gaze which made 
Mr. Pottle aware of all his physical defects 

‘My name,” began Mr. Pottle, ‘‘is Am- 
the Pottle Six Position Comfy 


inserted a monocle 


brose Pottle 
Barber's Chair 
thar—" 

. Never,”’ the Colonel. 
have no use for one.”’ 

‘Oh, I'm not trying to sell you a chair,”’ 
said Mr. Pottle, flushing. “‘Mr. Harvey 
Wilson suggested I see you. It’s about 
getting a Russian to work for me—'’ 

ait down, Pottle, , said the ¢ olonel 

Mr. Pottle took a seat across the table 

“Your proposition?’’ asked the Colonel. 

‘‘Ie’s a very small matter,’ said Mr. 
Pottle. “I hate to bother you about it. 
But you see I have a country place out in 
Dogwood Vale, and I need a man to 
manage my stables—and my wife thinks 
some good Russian might like the job—’’ 

It is possible,”’ said Colonel Petkuff. 
“The pay?” 

“As a matter of fact,” 


90 


I guess you've heard of 


“And I 


said 


said Mr. Pottle, 


smoking—a useless habit, and harmful. 


Mr. Trine: Do you feel that the Ford 
Motor Company is better off with present con- 
ditions than before the Eighteenth Amendment 
was enacted and the saloon driven out? 


Mr. Forp: Yes, I am sure of it—and I 
know the men are 


Mr. Trine: Along the lines of the question 
that is before the American people—What 
method do you feel should be followed in getting 
out of the condition that we apparently have 
gotten into—should we proceed in accordance 
with the Amendment, and go right ahead and 
enforce it? 

Mr. Forp: There isn’t any question 
Prohibition is here. It is the deliberately 
adopted national policy. There should be 
enough power to enforce it. We enforce 
it here. Nobody can come around here 


lSSSc 


Continued from page 47 


“it isn't much of a job. Just two horses to 
take care of and exercise and a small flower 
garden. The pay is sixty a month, and a 
nice room over the barn and three good 
meals. I thought you might know some 
Russian—an old sergeant or somebody like 
thar—"’ 

‘I might,"” said the Colonel. 
about for a suitable fellow.”’ 

‘That's very kind of you, Colonel.”’ 

“Glad to be of service to a friend of 
Wilson's,”’ said the Colonel, with a small 
bow. ‘He is a gentleman. One does not 
find many such, ts it not?”’ 

‘L suppose not,"* said Mr. Pottle 

‘The world,’’ said the Colonel, sadly, 
“is in the hands of scum. The man of 
breeding and background is a lonely man 
these days, is it not? May I offer you a 
drink, Pottle?’’ the Colonel inquired, and 
added, apologetically, “‘it is only a very 
inferior brand of vodka."’ 

‘I don't care if I do,”’ said Mr. Portle, 
wondering what vodka was like. The 
Colonel clapped his hands. The waiter 
scurried in and the Colonel tossed at him 
a curt order. The vodka bottle was 
brought. The Colonel poured out two 
drinks, a small one for Mr. Pottle, a 
copious one for himself. He raised his 


“Tl look 


glass 

‘*To the old days,"’ he said. 
soon return.”’ 

Mr. Pottle drank. The vodka looked 
like water but tasted like fire. It was 
rather nasty, Mr. Pottle thought. It made 
him sputter 

“How do you like it here, Colonel?”’ he 
asked 

The Colonel's firm lips formed a smile, 
melancholy, with a tinge of disdain in it. 

“One must bear one’s lot philosophi- 
cally,"’ he said. ‘‘But I need not tell you, 
Pottle, that Cleveland is not Petrograd—I 
mean, of course, the old Petrograd.’ 

“IT never was there,”’ said Mr. Pottle, 
‘but I guess you're right. You're in busi- 
ness here, aren't you?” 

‘*Business?’’ said the Colonel, and shud- 
dered at the word. “‘Al, yes. I never 
thought I should be, but I am. C'est la 
vie!" 


He poured himself another liberal potion. 


**May they 


who drinks, and if he does, we trace it 
clear down to where he got it. 

Mr. Trine: Do you have much of that, or 
just a little? 

Mr. Forp: We have very little of it now. 
At first, we had our share. But we went 
after it vigorously. Our men rooted out a 
lot of dens. And as to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it is quite generally obeyed. 
There is far less drinking than ever before 
in this country. 

If Prohibition was not a success you 
would not hear so much complaint about 
it. The saloon is gone, and everybody is 
glad. The younger generation is growing 
up without a national liquor business in 
its path, and everybody is glad. Of 
course, the remnants of the boozing genera- 
tion are still with us, but when they drink 
themselves to death, it will all be over. 


Problem 


“You don’t like it?” 
Pottle. 

“*My dear Pottle,"’ said the Colonel, ‘in 
the old days, I gave orders: I did not take 
them. Now I must consort with all kinds 
of impossible persons in order that I may 
sell those miserable washing-machines and 
keep body and soul together. I cannot 
say, ‘Dogs, buy a dozen machines, or I'll 
have you knouted.” Oh, no. I, Colonel 
Petkuff, must smile and give them what 
you call it—a sales talk. It is very sad.” 

“Tt must be,"’ said Mr. Pottle. The 
Colonel took another drink 

“TL wish I could get away from it all—the 
sordid, pushing, vulgar life but—’’ he 
sitions’ bik big shoulders, “‘in Russia we 
have a saying “The man who can laugh at 
fate, can overcome it.’ Now I must go 
to the office. It is pay-day. I shall keep 
your request in mind, Potcle, and I'll 
phone you when I find your man."’ 

He went out with military stride, and 
Mr. Pottle tarried behind, to pay for the 
drinks. 


inquired Mr. 


T dinner that night Mr. Pottle told his 

wife about it 

‘Such a superior man,"’ he said. “‘You 
can tell that right off. He ought to make 
good selling washing-machines. Anybody 
would be scared not to buy from him." 

‘He sounds fascinating,’ said Mrs. Pot- 
tle. ‘He certainly made an impression on 
you, Ambrose. But what about the hired 
man?”’ 

“The Colonel will look after that,” 
said Mr. Pottle, and then the telephone 
rang. Mrs. Pottle heard her husband, in 
his most courteous voice, arguing with 
somebody at the other end of the wire. 
Presently he returned, shaking his head 
and showing signs of consternation. 

“I tried to talk him out of it,”’ he said, 
““but it was no use.” 

“Who?” said Mrs. Pettle. 

“Colonel Petkuff,’’ said Mr. Pottle. 
**He’s coming out here.”” 

‘For the week-end?”’ 

“No. To work.” 

“But, Ambrose, a man like that—"’ 

“I know, Blossom,’’ said Mr. Pottle, 
“put when I said, ‘Colonel, you just can't 
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come’, he said, ‘I am coming,” so what 
could I say? 

Oh, dear,’ said Mrs. Porttle. Then 
she smiled Itc may be awkward,"’ she 
said, ‘‘but it will be thrilling 

[cll be quite all right,’ said Mr 
Pottle. “‘The Colonel said he understands 
all the conditions and will abide by them 
He said he just can't stand a stuffy office any 
longer and wants to get out in the country 
with horses, no matter what the condi 
We are to treat him as we'd 
treat other hired man. It’s ok.’ 

I'm sure it is,’ said Mrs. Pottle, and 
she was in such a twitter she could hardly 
eat her strawberries and cream 

Mr. Pottle met Colonel Petkuff on the 
five-twenty-seven train to Dogwood Vale 
The Colonel brought 


tions are 


any 


the next evening 
many bags 
‘Now I want it distinctly understood,” 
said the Colonel, as they bumped along the 
road to Amblossom Manor in Mr. Pottle’s 
sedan, ‘that I expect no special consider- 
ation. I have taken this job, knowing all 
about it. [shall doit. In Russia we have 
a saying, ‘What's worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well.’ *’ 
Mr. Pottle beamed his approval 
This car rattles like the very devil,’ 
remarked the Colonel 
They turned a bend in the road 
‘“This’’ said Mr. Pottle, proudly, ‘‘is 
Amblossom Manor Fe 
Not bad,"’ said the Colonel 
many acres have you?” 
‘Twenty-one,’ said Mr 
“My estate had 
said the ( olonel 
They halted before the garage 
I'll show you the horses,”’ said 
Pottle, and led the Colonel to the barn 
These,’ said Mr. Pottle, waving a hand 
Albert and Rosalie, “are the 


x How 


Pottle 


nineteen thousand,”’ 


Mr. 


tow ard 
horses.”’ 
The Colonel peered at them through his 
O God!"" he murmured 
your room now,” 


monoc le 
I'll show you 
Mr. Porttle, nervously 
He conducted the Colonel to the room 
over the stalls. It was small but neat, with 
a white iron bed, a chest of drawers, and 
an easy chair 
The Colonel surveyed it 
No bath?"’ he asked 
There's one in the house,”’ said Mr 
Pottle—‘‘the one Annie and Katie use.”’ 
Just then Albert took a nip at Rosalie, 
and Rosalie The Colonel 
frowned 
‘Rather noisy here,"’ he remarked, and, 
‘and a bit smelly, too, if 


said 


squealed 


sniffing the air, 
you ask me.” 

Of course,” said Mr 
stable, you know."’ 

Surely,”’ said the Colonel, 
be room in the house—"’ 

Well, "* began Mr. Portle, 
ind wavered under the Colonel's gaze 

well, I guess perhaps you might be more 
comfortable in the house—"’ 

Assisted by Mr. Porttle, the Colonel con 
veved his bags to one of the guest rooms 

Of course,"" the Colonel remarked, 
the usual thing—cocktails at 
juarter to eight, dinner at eight.” 

Of course,’ gulped Mr. Pottle—lost 
1ow, and he sped lown to the kitchen to 
tell Katie to have dinner at eight instead 

juartet Ir rook him some 
time to rummage about and find ingredients 
tor cocktails, and the best he could do was 


Pottle, “it is the 
“there must 


you see 


you do 


past 


seven 
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a dubious brown fluid kept in the medicine 
chest for severe colds 

He found Mrs. Pottle in her room. She 
was distinctly in a flutter. She had in- 
serted herself into her best evening gown. 

‘“Get into your tuxedo quick, Ambrose," 
she said, breathlessly. 

‘‘Why?’’ asked Mr. Pottle. ‘‘I didn't 
know we were going out tonight.” 

“We're not,"’ she replied. “We're dress- 
ing for dinner.”’ 

“What's the big idea, Blossom?"’ 

“T just saw him going down-stairs,’* she 
said, ‘‘and he had a tuxedo on.”’ 

‘‘Gosh,"’ exclaimed Mr. Porttle. “A 
tuxedo to eat in the kitchen with Katie 
and Annie. But what has that to do with 
us?” 

“We can't have him think we're a couple 
of yaps that don’t know anything,” said 
Mrs. Pottle, feverishly powdering her nose. 
‘Noblesse oblige.” 

“Noblesse oblige my aunt Fanny,” 
grumbled Mr. Pottle. ‘You know it 
always makes me cranky to put in those 
dod-gasted studs."’ 

“Well, be cranky, but put ‘em in,”’ said 
his wife. ‘‘We can’t have the Colonel 
think we were raised on a canal-boat, can 
we? Hurry along now and get dressed.”’ 


M* POTTLE hurried along and got 
dressed, using words good boys 


don't use. 

When they came down to the living 
room, there was Colonel Petkuff, lounging 
in an easy chair, a cigarette of prodigious 
length in his mouth. 

He shot to his feet, and when the 
surprised Pottle murmured, ‘Meet Mrs. 
Pottie,’’ the Colonel bent low and kissed 
that lady's knuckles. She colored and 
gurgled 

Enchanted,"’ said the Colonel 

“It’s mutual’’ said Mrs. Pottle. Then 
she hissed at her husband, ‘‘Ambrose, get 
the cocktails’ and she gave him a meaning 
look which Mr. Pottle rightly interpreted 
to mean, “Tell Annie to set another en.” 

The Colonel sampled his cocktail. 

‘Too sweet,’” he announced. 

At dinner the Colonel proved to be a 
noble eater and a spacious conversation- 
alist 

“Ah, duck!"’ he said, passing his plate 
for more. ‘‘In Russia we have a saying, 
‘Serving duck without red wine is like 
calling on a girl without kissing her.’ I 
recall once dining with the Princess 
Vlotsky—"’ 

There followed an extended anecdote in 
which nobility, freshets of champagne, and 
a saber duel figured prominently. The 
Colonel addressed all his conversation to 
Mrs. Pottle, who drank it in, wide-eyed 
Mr. Pottle felt like an eavesdropper 

As he was tasting his dessert, the Colonel 
suddenly examined his wrist watch 

‘Past nine,"’ he said. “‘I say, Pottle, 
have the horses been seen to?”’ 

‘““‘Why—no,”’ faltered Mr. Pottle, feeling 
guilty under the Colonel's rebuking gaze 

It's time they were,’” said the Colonel, 
with severity “In Russia have a 
saying, ‘There are too many good women 
and too few good horses.’ *’ 

The Colonel returned to a leisurely con- 
sumption of his mousse. Mr. Porttle, as 
one hypnotized, stumbled out to the 
stable. He returned just as the Colonel 
was saying 

Madam is adorable.”’ 


we 


Mr. Pottle hesitated and then coughed. 

“I was saying,"’ said the Colonel, ‘‘that 
Madam is adorable.”’ 

‘Glad you think so,”’ said Mr. Pottle. 

“We Russians appreciate women,"’ said 
the Colonel. “‘We know that they must 
be mastered, is it not?”’ 

Mr. Pottle felt uncomfortable. 

“Have a cigar?’’ was the only thing he 
could think of to say. 

After some study, the Colonel selected 


one. 
‘| SAY, Pottle,”’ he remarked, ‘‘you've 
vodka, what?” 

““Well, no’’ confessed Mr. Portle, ‘‘the 
fact is I haven't.” 

The Colonel raised his eyebrows. 

“Cognac wil! do,"’ he said, resignedly. 

Mr. Pottle sought out the bottle in the 
medicine chest. 

“It's not very good,”’ said Mr. Pottle. 

The Colonel did not disagree with him. 
He drank it, nevertheless. 

“*Ah, when I think of the Napoleon 
brandy we used to drink in the old days 
in Petrograd—'’ he said. The anecdote 
about the brandy, and the bottle from the 
medicine chest, lasted an hour. Then the 
Colonel rose. 

‘“T'm turning in,’’ he announced. 

Once again he bent low and kissed Mrs. 
Pottle’s knuckles. 

*““Good-night, dear lady’’ he said, and 
with an off-hand nod to Mr. Pottle 
mounted the stairs, a thought unsteadily. 

“Isn't he fascinating!"’ said Mrs. Pottle, 
when they were alone. 

Mr. Pottle said nothing. 

The next day, being Saturday, Mr. 
Pottle decided not to go in to his office but 
to remain at Amblossom Manor and go 
for a ride, for it was a fine day. So he rose 
at eight. His wife had already come down 
to breakfast 

““He’s still asleep’’ she informed her 
husband. ‘‘And, Ambrose—"’ 

“Whar” 

‘He left his shoes outside his door.”’ 

Mr. Pottle grunted at his egg. 

“It's a European custom,’ said Mrs 
Pottle. ‘‘I read they do it in the big 
English country houses.”’ 

“This is not a big English country 
house,”’ said Mr. Pottle. 

‘““We can't ask Katie or Annie to shine 
them. They'd quit,’’ said Mrs. Pottle. 
“oo 

“So what?” 

“Somebody will have to. 
the Colonel think?”’ 

**Meaning me?’’ demanded Mr. Pottle. 

“If you don't, I'll have to,’ said Mrs. 
Pottle. 

“Oh, well,"’ said Mr. Pottle, in the tone 
of one from whom all hope has fled, and 
he stole up gingerly to the Colonel's door. 
Without making a sound, he stole down- 
stairs again, shoes in hand. 

The morning grew older and the Colonel 
did not appear. Having finished with the 
shoes and his breakfast, Mr. Pottle went 
out to the barn and after much puffing and 
tugging managed to get a saddle on the 
reluctant Albert. 

He was leading Albert out into the morn- 
ing sunshine, when the Colonel, jaunty and 
full of breakfast, sauntered out of the 
house, a dashing figure in his riding clothes 

‘Morning, Pottle,"’ he said. “‘Splendid 
day for a ride, what?’” And so saying he 
swung gracefully into the saddle, prodded 
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UR Free Art Ability Question- 
naire is a fascinating and worth- 
while test for the young man or 
woman who likes to draw. It gives 
a real insight into your natural talent. 
It tests your sense of color, design, 
composition, perspective, etc. It en- 
ables you to decide intelligently 
whether you should train and develop 
your ability for Commercial Art 
work. 

If you do have natural talent and like 
to draw, waste no time! In Commercial 
Art, whether it be for advertisements, 
illustrating or cartooning, you'll find 
action, progress, and a field for success 
practically unlimited. Youth is an as- 
set, not a handicap—only your own ability to develop your talent measures your success. 
Big money is paid for drawings and designs for advertising, and for illustrating. There is a 
constant demand for new, startling, attractive ideas and forceful illustrations—and the busi- 
ness world is waiting to pay handsomely for what it wants. 


Let the “School Famous for Successful Students” Come to You 


Learn Commercial Art at home! Choose the training that is rapid, yet thorough. Profit by the personal 
criticisms of your work. Develop your own style. The Federal Course has proven that it can shorten 
your road to success—bring you more quickly to the earning point. 










































From W. A. Sowell: From Lloyd Shirley: From Edwin McTeer: 
am Ar irector with a Sala ee as n0ugh my ok days opened my own independen Som 
= Art D t th salar “I feel th I Id d “IT of i my lependent Cor 
and commission. Last month ran of drudgery were a bad dream. mercial Art studio, and my earnings 
age . . ey ) 
over $400, and the last 4 months I am earning $5200 a year as a are now : = rate of over $I 1,000 
- r an j . ow anyor ith ; 
have averaged $300 This all commercial artist The practical, ing —— see ww 
. a ove Oo 1c wo can acco 
‘ love for tl rk I m 
came about from the excellent thorough, short course I took with plish even more than I i 
instructions I received from the the Federal School made my suc- they will let the Federal F 
Federal School cess possible.” Schools help them.” 





















Which of These Books Do You Want? 


“YOUR FUTURE” describes the Federal Course 
in Commercial Designing, which teaches you how 
to make drawings and designs for magazine 
and newspaper advertisements posters 
booklets, etc “A ROAD TO BIGGER 

rHINGS” describes the course in Illus 
trating and includes’ cartooning, 
lettering and window card writing 
Mail the coupon for Art Ques 

tionnaire and check which 
book you want—it is FREF 
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GIFTS 
Cfor «Wen 


4 distinctive Collar Pin Smart dressers wear 
collar pins This newly invented Ged Collar Pin 
with space for cravat to set in and the straight 
standing out of pin on collar will surely appest to 
them. 1%, 1%, and 2 In. sizes. 1/10 Gold 14 K 
2.00-—1/20 Gold 10 K. $1.00 


Ged Patent Collar Supporters. Exceedingly pop- 
ular with those favoring collar holders which slip 
on because of the opening between holding grips 
for tie to set in, and the holding out of collar in 
good form. Upper model, neat, refined looking 
Plain and Fancy Square or Round Wire. Lower 
model Resembling Collar Pin in appearance 
Round wire Either model, 1/10 Green Cold 
14 K $1.50, 1/20 Gold 10 K, $1.00 








The Ged “Sport” Tie Holder, No.2. 1/10 Green 

Gold 14 K. $2.00 Ged-White Metal $1.00 

Same design smaller No. 3. 1/20 Green Gold 10 K 
1.00 


M4 Ged Money 

—— Grip No. 10 

Hand craft 1/10 

Green Gold 14 K 2.50. Hand craft Sterling 

Silver $2.50; larger size $3.00. 1/10 Green Gold 

10 K. $1.50. Ged-White Metal $1.50. Engrav- 
ing additional 





Ged Money Grip No. 15 
1/10 Green Gold 14 K 
Hand craft Sterling Silver $3.00 
1/10 Green Gold 10 K. $1.50 
Ged-White Metal $1.50 
Engraving additional 


Hand craft 
$3.00 


Ged Patent 

Tie Holder or 

Money Grip 

No. 8. Equally 

pleasing and prac- 

tical for either use Slips on 

j bills easily and quickly Hand 
4 craft 1/10 Green Gold 14 K 
$3.00 20 Green Gold 10 K. 

$2.00. Ged-White Metal $1.50 


A BOVE and other Ged Patented Specialities 
in Sterling Silver, Heavy Gold Plate, and 

14 K. and 18 K. Solid Gold, also Tie Holders 

with Genuine Stone settings at reasonable cost 


Ged gifts for men, tlustrated folders, 
matled on request. Ged Quality marked 


Jewelry ts featured by particular shops 
If not at yours, order direct 
GED MFG. CO. 


Two Maiden Lane, New York 
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his spurs into Albert's ribs, and cantered 


away. 


“How superbly he rides!"" said Mrs. 
Pottle, who had come out of the house 
with the Colonel. 

“Where's that bug-can?”’ said Mr. Pottle. 
“T'm going to pick bugs.” 

Mrs. Pottle’s eyes were following the 
retreating rider. Noting this, Mr. Pottle 


| glowered, and commenced a grim on- 


| said the Colonel. 


slaught on the bugs. 


HE COLONEL did not return from 
his ride till lunch time. 

“The beast is sluggish,” he remarked, 
of Albert. 

When lunch was finished, during which 
the Colonel was chatty, Mrs. Pottle atten- 
tive and Mr. Pottle low, the Colonel 
stretched himself in the largest chair in the 
living room, blew a smoke ring, and said: 

“I say, Pottle, you play bridge, of 
course? 

““T play at it,"’ said Mr. Pottle. 

“Get a fourth, there's a good fellow,”’ 
“And, mind you, 
Pottle, let her be petite, blonde, and under 
twenty-five. We Russians have a weakness 


| for blondes!"’ 


He bestowed a smile on Blossom. 
““T'll do my best,”’ said Mr. Pottle. His 


| best proved to be Miss Elsa Mayberry, who 
| was dark, not in the least petite, and well 
| past twenty-five. They played bridge all 


| chisele 


afternoon, however, and the Colonel and 
Miss Mayberry won twenty-four dollars. 

Mr. Pottle swore softly but fervently as 
he struggled into his dinner clothes that 
evening. At dinner the Colonel regaled 
them with tales of his exploits with the 
dragoons; he regaled Mrs. Pottle, at any 
rate. Mr. Pottle somberly ate his steak. 

After dinner they had some of the vodka 
Mr. Pottle had sent to town for. Mr. 
Pottle didn't like it. His throat felt as if 
he had been gargling with molten barbed- 
wire. It left an uncanny taste in his mouth. 
So he took out his most venerable and best 
loved pipe, and lit it. The Colonel's 
pa twitched. 

“I say, Pottle,"’ he remarked, ‘“‘what a 


| pipe! Really, old chap, wouldn't it be 


| better if you went out for a nice long 


stroll? I'll entertain Mrs. Pottle.”’ 


Mr. Pottle stood up. He took from his 
ket a watch, and consulted it. He 
ooked at the Colonel, hard. 

“It is now,"’ said Mr. Pottle, speaking 
in a level voice, ‘twenty-one minutes past 
nine. At nine fifty-five, a perfectly dandy 
train leaves the Dogw Vale station. 
Colonel, if you hurry, you can make that 
train, and believe me, Colonel, you'd 
better make it.”’ 

The Colonel's eyebrows shot up. 

“Why? What's this?” 

He was evidently surprised. 

Then Mr. Pottle burst like a pineapple 
bomb. 

“*Listen,"’ he bellowed, his voice rising 
to a crescendo, “‘listen to me, you big 
stiff. Don't crowd me any further, or I'll 
hop all over you. I'm just a low-life, but 
when I start I'll knock you for a row of 
vodka bottles—"’ 

“But, my dear chap—"’ began the 
Colonel. 

Mr. Pottle jerked a thumb toward the 
door. ‘Take the air,"” he roared. 

The Colonel stood up, blinking. 

“IT might have expected something like 
this from somebody like you,”’ he said. 
“If this were Petrograd and you were a 
gentleman, I'd challenge you to a duel 
with sabers—"’ 

“Well, this isn’t Petrograd,’’ shouted 
Mr. Pottle, advancing toward the Colonel 
and waving his fists, ‘“‘and if you're a 
gentleman, I'm glad I'm a bum.” 

“In Russia,’’ began the Colonel, coldly, 
“we have a saying—"’ 

“Yeah,” said Mr. Pottle, fiercely, *‘and 
then in Ohio we have a saying, ‘Help a 
guy all you can, but if he crowds you too 
much, sock him!’ "’ 


. 


E made a wild swing in the direction 
of the Colonel, but the Colonel 
— hastily out of the room. 
Mr. Pottle stood there with heaving 
chest. 
“TH get Mike Sweeny to take him to the 
station,”’ he said. 
His wife looked at him with large glow- 
ing eyes. 
“Oh, Ambie,"’ she breathed, “‘I like you 
so much better than Hindus or Russians 
or anybody.” 
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hated it. He hated ceremonies anyhow, and 
had been caught for this one with a rip in his 
breeches which showed a great red knee 


| and a general air of battle more suitable to 


the end than to the beginning of a game. 
Galt’s team was a perfect picture in 
matched and speckless helmets, breeches, 
and belts, even mounted on matched gleam- 
ing bay ponies. They wheeled into posi- 
tion with a drilled precision as the General 
gave the signal. That was the last time 
that Galt’s team really looked good that 
day. 

Burly Chatton, red-faced and roaring, 
started with a speed that the Pasay Field 
had never seen before. It was the sort of 
speed at which only the keenest mallet 
men on perfect ponies can be sure of shots. 
Even Chatton was missing; but that sort 


of an attack had totell. Before it the slow 
careful defense of Galt’s team melted away. 

The Red team flashed through time and 
time again in wild racing dashes that sent 
the ball over the back line. If they had 
had direction the game would have been a 
memory. But they missed eight goals be- 
fore they even scored one at the end of the 
first chukker. 

Between periods Galt said gasping. 
“They can't keep that up.”’ 

They could and did. They had fresh 
mounts for each of the first three periods, 
and that wild Red team had been fed on 
speed. The ball was aimost always in Yel- 
low territory. Tad Thomas's accuracy was 
all that gave his team a chance. He 
— up. He had to. And every time 
the ball came out to him for any sort of a 
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chance at a goal, he shot it. Chatton's 
team shot six goals in the first four periods 
and missed at least twenty. Out of eight 
chances, Tad Thomas shot ei 

It was marvelous Sie t but he got 
no thanks for it. At half time Galt’s team 
was still ahead, but Galt, exhausted, an- 

ry, lost at such a pace, was already tasting 
Slee “You ‘re too far out in front,"’ he 
barked at Tad. ‘‘Pull in close and help on 
the defense.”’ 

The Yellow defense tightened after that, 
but with Tad Thomas pulled in to keep it, 
any threat of offense was gone. He got 
away once for a goal from throw-in, and 
that was the only time the ball was ever in 
Red territory. Chatton’s team kept up a 
pitiless rain of shots at goal, and they be- 
gan to go through. They tied the score 
with one last wild rush as the last period 
ended. 

They rode to the pavilion for a rest be- 
fore the extra period, with Burly Chatton 
booming, “We've got'em. We've got'em.”’ 
Major Galt was silent and sullen. Every 
one knew that, barring miracles, some one 
of these endless Red shots at goal would go 
through and end the game. 

Almost at once a chance for a miracle 
came. The ball was driven down into 
Yellow territory and the players poured 
after it. Galt got in a desperate back 
stroke that sent it toward midfield, and 
there Chatton and Tad Thomas raced for it 
Tad was still strong, and they thundered 
down on it, neither able to ride the other 
off. 

The ball passed between their straining 
ponies. Here was Tad’s chance for a mira- 
cle. If he could stop and turn first he had 
an open field for the deciding goal. He 
put all he had into a sudden check, and the 
pony slid to a halt on his haunches. Chat- 
ton was not so quick to stop. But the gods 
were with Chatton. The ball hit a pony’s 
hoof, shot straight in the air, and fell in 
perfect position for a stroke just as he 
stopped his pony. 


HE whole field watched, helpless, as 

his shoulders went back, his great arm 
swung around in one mighty stroke. The 
ball rose like a bird and shot through the 
goal posts. That game was over! 

Young Tad Thomas had a sick feeling in 
his stomach. Major Galt was calling, ina 
high strange voice, “Cavalry this way.” 
Tad put his pony into a canter and joined 
the rest of the team for the usual perfunc- 
tory cheer. None of them said anything 

Off the field he slid off his pony, and 
stood for a moment, head bent, utterly let 
down. Some one came and stood before 
him. He looked up; it was Major Galt. 
Galt was sweating, dirty, but still sleck 
and suddenly venomous. 

Galt said, lips drawn back over his 
teeth: ‘You pulled up and let Chatton hit 
that goal. You quitter. You report back 
to Stotsenburg tomorrow for duty. You 
will never play on a team of mine again.’ 

Tad looked him in the eye. He said 
nothing. He did not know what to say. 
His mind was all mixed u Something 
was all wrong. But it +o: be all his 
fault. How could it be all his fault? 

He went over to the club house at last 
because there seemed to be no other place 
to go. Here something singularly hor- 
rible happened to him. Edging through 
the ud te came in a little open space 
face to face with the General himself. 
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Speedwriting can do for YOL 


See How Easily £ 
YOU ° Write . 


This New Kind @ 
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SHORTHAND yy 


WIN 
Success Through 
SPEEDWRITI NG 


He are just a few of the enthusiast 
ters Miss Dearborn, originator of Speed 
ting and acknowledged one of the 

world's foremost authorities on shorthand, 

has received from the thousands of men 
and women who, through Speedwriting, 
have been able to win better positions, in 
crease their personal efficiency and earn 
more money than ever before in their lives 

Mrs. Amy W. Hotchkiss, Peeks- 

kill, N. Y.: In teaching and taking 

notes, Speed writing is of inestimable value 
to me. Even before I had completed the 








Course, | took a report of one hour and ten 

minutes, and in transcribing my notes, | 

found only one word that was not readily 
telligible to me 


James &. Laie, Little Rock, Ark.: 


t . 4 l am employe 
- x kkeeper and my 
alary then it was when 





‘ fo iwriting Course 
pn J B. Spiers, Gites Va.: 


nd Speedwriting very useful in tak 
ons, lectures and random 
to learn another system 
any years a could make nothing of 
d gave up in despair Your system 
all that is claimed for it and it is cer 

easy to learn, interesting and de 















Renate Marion Ringer, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.:—‘i began writing short- 
hand after studying Speedwriting only four 
hours. I am employed as secretary and 
find no difficulty in taking dictation as fast 
as it is given to me.” 





Miss Emma B. Dearborn 
Originator of Speedwriting 


NOW for illustrated 
Book which tells what 
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Speedwriting, Inc., 


Dept. BC-1710 


200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Written in the Plain A-B-C’s 


ERF, at last, is a new, natural shorth¢ and—a 

shorthand written, not in a “foreign lan- 
guage” of signs and symbols, but in the ordinary 
A-B-C’s. Right this minute you know the principle 
of this amazing new method—you use it in your 
daily speech. So simple is it, so easy to learn, that 
after the first few minutes of study you will find 
yourself able to write, understand and transcribe 
your notes, even though you never had the faintest 
idea of shorthand before. A few hours more of in- 
teresting, absorbing study and you will have 
mastered 80% of all the shorthand you will ever 
need. 


YOU, Too, Can Quickly 
Learn Speeduwriting 


Because this new shorthand is based upon the 
language you already know—because it is so easy 
to learn, so simple to use, so speedy and so ac- 
curate Speedwriting has been enthusiastically 
adopted by business and professional men and 
women everywhere. Executives, salesmen, clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers—stenographers who have 
used other systems for years—students, are learn- 
ing this new, natural shorthand to increase their 
personal efficiency—to enable them to earn more pay 
and win more rapid advancement than ever before 


Speedwritin 


he NATURAL SHORTHAND 1g 


is the result of years of study on the part of Miss Emma 
Dearborn, world-famous educator For 18 years Miss 
Dearborn taught conventional shorthand in such well- 
known institutions as ( olumbia University, Rochester 
Business Institute, Simmons College and the University 


of California Then, re alising the crying need for a 
simpler, easier, more natural shorthand that could be 
learned in a few hours, rather than through months of hard 


effort, she finally evolved the principles of Speedwriting 
the most accurate, practical and easiest-to-learn short- 
hand ever inventec 


FREE BOOK GIVES DETAILS 


Let us show you how easy it is 
for anyone to learn Speedwriting 
able after a few hours of vr 
to write shorthand with 
the same ease and rapidity as an 
experienced stenographer. Send 
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Speedwriting, Inc., Dept. BC-1710, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me your illus- 
trated book, ‘“Speedwriting,’’ and complete de 
tails about this new, natural shorthand 


Name 

Address 

City State 

I am interested {n Speedwriting for: Sten 
ography ( ) Engineering ( In Executive 
Work ( Reporting ( Professional 
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Windshield Wi 
THERMOWIPER—the original heated 
windshield wiper is the simplest, most 
practic al satety accessory ever devised! 
Always ready for any storm—rain, 
snow, sleet. It works with infallible 
eficiency summer or winter, right 
through the year. 


Costs But $2.00 Complete 
THERMOWIPER is different in con- 


struction. A sturdy, handsome blade 
with a double wiping surface of felt 
that will not harden, become limber or 
lose its wiping efficiency. The heating 
unit is installed in center. It supplies 
just enough heat to soften snow and 
sleet and sweep it off with every swing 
of the blade! Clear vision means 
greater safety,—for yourself and others. 
You owe it to yourself to install a 


THERMOWIPER—NOW! 
Fits Any Make or Model 


Car—Easy to Install 
THERMOWIPER is quickly installed 


by anyone. Simply remove your old 
wiper blade, drill one hole at top of 
windshield frame, run wiring accord- 
ing to simple diagram supplied with 
Thermowiper, clamp control switch on 
dash—and you're ready for winter’s 
worst blizzards! 


DEALERS 
THERMOWIPERS are the most necessary ac- 
Every automobile owner 
needs one! Individually boxed, one dozen in 
attractive display carton that sells on sight 
Order from your jobber—or write for prices 
and information 


,» VEDOE-PETERSON CO. 


Famous for years as makers of auto 
mobile tools of accuracy and precision 
26 Fayette Street 
Norfolk Downs Mass. 


THERMOWIPERS are sold by dealers 
{ your dealer cannot supply 
you, mail us $2.00 and we will see you 


are supplied direct 
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The General, looking at him a little 
| obliquely, said, *“You played a ———— 
| game. I want to shake your hand, young 

man. 

Why? Tad Thomas never even thought of 
his nine goals. He never even thought at 
all. All he felt was that in a wrecked 
world some one was trying to be kind to 
him. He put out his hand 

| The General shot a pudgy hand a bare 

inch over it, and dual the hand of Burly 

Chatton. Chatton was just behind Tad, 

and the General had been talking to him 

all the time. He did not know that Tad 
was in the room. 

A girl giggied. Another one said in a 
shrill whisper, “My dear— Did you see 
that? Too thrilling for words.” 

Tad pushed past the General, through 
the crowd. He came to the open porch, to 
a far-off corner, where only lovers sat at 
night. He dropped into a chair, folded his 
arms on the porch rail, and buried his 
burning face in them 

Defeat. How bitter it tasted. He was 
| sick all over. At that moment he did not 
want revenge. He did not want sympathy. 
All he wanted was to die 

| This was the moment that the little 

Dobe Princess chose to slip away from the 
' crowd and put a soft hand on his shoulder. 

He shook it off 

She put it back. She said, *‘Prince, it’s I. 
Don't let that stuffed shirt hurt you so. 
He's not worth it. I think you played a 
wonderful game. I ¢chink—"’ 

Tad Thomas said, without looking up, 
“I don’t care what you think.”’ 

The hand on his shoulder clenched. He 
felt each eager finger. She tried again. 
She said, ‘‘Prince! Look at me.”’ 

He looked up into a lovely flower face, 
trembling lips, swimming eyes 

He had been hurt. He wanted to hurt. 
He said, looking up at her, “I don’t want 
to look at you.” 

Something happened to her face then. 
It was as eon a shadow of years had 
passed over it and left it old and hard. 
She turned and went away. 

A moment later he heard her voice from 
a distance, raised in sharp laughter. A hot 
unbelievable pain shot through his dull 
unhappiness. Head in hands, he began to 
cry. 


AD went down to the station next 

morning feeling friendless and alone. 
| He found Small Jones there. ‘‘Don't take 
|it so hard,’’ said Small. “‘You played a 
|fine game, and you got a rotten deal. 
| That's what you've got to expect with 
Georgie Galt. Forget polo for a while. 
You're on the black books while he’s run- 
ning it in this regiment."’ 

‘But I don't want to forget polo,"’ said 
Tad miserably. 

“Why?” 

“IT want to show himup. I—"’ He hesi- 
tated. There was another reason, but he 
was not prepared to share it with any 
other man. He finished, “‘It is the only 
thing I can do.”’ 

“Nonsense. Polo's only a game. There 
are a lot of other things todo. You =slong 
now. You have just been elected to that 
large association, ‘People Who Don’t Like 
Georgie Galt.’ There is lots of fun around 
Stotsenburg.”’ ‘ - 

He grinned. ‘You'll have plenty of 
chance now, taking afternoon stables.”’ 

Small Jones was right. The garrison 


was kindly and sympathetic. Even the 
Colonel condescended. He said, ‘Well 
young man, I suppose it comes hard to 
make all the goals on your team, and then 
be run off it. But Major Galt seems to 
think that it is best for the play of the team 
as a whole. He has done pretty well by 
the Regiment you know.” 

His voice stiffened. ‘“‘I have told him 
that I expect him to win the Christmas 
Tournament for us. That gives us the 
right to send a team to Hong Kong, you 
see, and get another chance at those bally 
Britishers for the Far Eastern Champion- 
ship. It would be a great thing for the 
Regiment. We must all stand behind him.” 

That afternoon at stables Tad stopped to 
watch the red-headed sergeant in charge of 
the stables, fussing over his own mount, a 
big red horse with clean legs and lots of 
power. The sergeant grinned up at him. 
“‘He’s a beauty, isn't he, Lieutenant? I'd 
like to see you ride this one. I saw you 
play down in Manila. You could do it.” 

Something stirred inside Tad Thomas. 
He said: ‘Has he ever played polo?” 

“Some. Major Galt had him in the polo 
stables for a while. But he was too much 
of a handful for the Major. The Major's 
had most every good looking horse in the 
troop for a tryout. But he don't like speed 
like youdo. What he wants is handy little 
rabbits that'll turn on a peseta. Better 
try Red out after stables, sir."’ 

Tad was silent for a moment, giving 
birth to an idea. Then he said, “I'll try 
any horse in the troop that will run. 
You pick them.”’ 

The stable sergeant grinned and went 
about the business. When the troop 
marched up to barracks at five, there were 
eight big troop horses tied to the fence 
snorting for their supper. There was a nice 
level sandy stretch just back of the stables. 
The Sergeant led out the first horse, and the 
two of them went to it. Start, race, stop, 
race, stop, turn, race, swerve, race, swerve, 
stop, turn, race, stop. Do this twenty 
times over. 

Then— ‘Blanket that one to cool off 
for supper. Let's have the next one."" The 
sun went down. The moon came up and 
found them still at it. Red was the best; 
but Tad knew any one of them would do if 
they were not mallet shy. He asked. 
“Naw,” said the Sergeant scornfully. 
‘They've all been worked, and they don't 
mind the stick. "Twas just the speed was 
too much for the Major.” 

At nine, Tad Thomas burst into the 
Bachelor Mess, reeking with sweat, but 
a flame of new life in his face. ‘I can beat 
Georgie’s polo team right on this post,” 
he cried. 

The rest of the mess stared at him over 
their coffee cups. ‘‘Sure,’’ said Small 
Jones. ‘‘All you need is a mount, and a 
team, andachance. That’sall. A million 
dollars to pay expenses might help too—"’ 

“I've got the mount already,”’ said 
Tad eagerly. “‘I've ridden eight troop 
horses that'll run rings around Georgie's 
rabbits."’ He dilated, flowing over with 
excitement. 

Large Jones said, ‘‘There are two big 
blacks in L troop that were turned back 
from the polo stables. Georgie Galt said 
they couldn't be stopped. But I can stop 
em. 

“Here, here,"’ said Small. ‘“‘Let’s get 
down to facts. I know some of those troop 
horses, Tad. I've ridden Red and Snorting 
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Pete myself, and I'd like to play polo on 
‘em too. But the minute Gemine Galt 
knows you want to play ‘em, he'll take 
‘em in the polo stable and keep ‘em under 
cover. He'll take Large’s large blacks 
too. 


*PIYHE Colonel would never let him get 
away with such a dirty trick,” 
shouted Tad. 

‘The Colonel's given him the pick of 
the stables. He'll stop you before you get 
started. If you're not for Georgie, you're 
against him. Let’s think. This is going 
to take some managing. If he could be 
committed to leaving us alone somehow.”’ 

He paused, mouth open on an idea. 
‘Maybe he could,’” he murmured. He 
turned to the Senior Lieutenant. ‘What do 
you think? We're likely to get our tails 
in a sling if we buck Georgie Galt. But 
Major Yates might do it for us."’ 

‘Lord knows I'm no polo player,"’ said 
the Senior Lieutenant. ‘But Tad’s got 
me interested. If there's any chance to 
shove a polo mallet down Georgie Galt’s 
gullet, I'd like to help. We're going to 
need backing all right. Get into whites, 
Tad, and let’s all go see Major Yates.”’ 

They caught Major Yates in a dressing- 
gown, ready for bed. He was a quiet 
little gray man, who led them in, gave 
them cigarettes, and listened 

Tad talked. Small Jones broke in now 
and then with keen common sense. Large 
Jones once or twice said, “‘Me too."’ But 
for hours Tad talked. He wanted speed, 
speed, speed. He stripped off any reticence 
about himself. He showed his hurt boyish 
quivering soul, and he came back again 
and again to the heart of any polo, speed, 
speed, speed. 

Near midnight Major Yates said, “‘I 
think that is all. I like your spirit, Mr. 
Thomas. And I am sure you will have a 
good team. I think I will turn out for it 
myself. But let me handle these prelimi- 
naries for you. Good-night—"’ he smiled 
a gentle little smile—‘‘and pleasant 
dreams." 


T OFFICERS’ call the next day, Major 

Galt spoke a customary formal word 

on Regimental polo matters. ‘‘I think I 

have the team I need now. I hope I shall 

be able to do better in the championship,” 
he said crisply. 

‘Anything else?’ asked the Colonel. 

“IT think Major Galt needs more speed,”’ 
said Major Yates. ‘‘I have a dozen horses 
in my squadron that can run away from 
his mount like Captain Chatton did. I 
think Major Galt should go into the Regi- 
ment and remount his team for speed."’ 

Major Galt stared. ‘‘I am satisfied with 
my mounts,”’ he said stiffly. 

‘In that case, sir,” said Major Yates to 
the Colonel, ‘I suppose there is no objec- 
tion to using troop horses to mount an- 
other, we might say a second, team. I be- 
lieve a number of officers are as interested 
as I am, and perhaps in a few weeks we 
might be able to play Major Galt’s team to 
see which is to represent the Regiment at 
the championship.” 

“Certainly not,’ said Major Galt. 
‘The Colonel knows my methods. So long 
as he wishes me to handle Regimental polo 
I shall concentrate on the best ponies and 
the best players as I see them; and I do not 
believe in scrimmage to prepare a team for 
tournament play. What is dene with other 
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ponies and other players is not my con- 
| cern. 

| “It shall be mine,"’ said Major Yates. 

| Outside Headquarters he said to Tad, 
“Well. Mr. Thomas, the rest is up to you.”" 

Tad said grimly, “I've got to beat him, 

| and speed will do it.” 

It looked for a while as though speed 
would not. Tad had the ponies, but he did 
not have the men. Small Jones behind him 
was hitting at speed but Large Jones at 
Three and Major Yates at Back could not 

| get the knack of it. 

They practised at speed always, and al- 
ways the team broke in two. It was curi- 
ous to see the interest in polo at Stotsen- 
burg that month, without even practise 
games to hang the interest on. At three- 
thirty Major Galt’s team took the field, a 
slow smooth outfit with the ball always 

| under control. At five he rode off, and Tad 

came on with his racing ponies and his un- 
even team. There was always a knot of 
soldiers along the side lines to watch it. 

A week before the tournament Large 
Jones suddenly began to hit at speed. 
Timing came to him overnight. And with 
those mighty racing strokes of Large Jones, 
shooting the ball up like a bullet to the 
forwards, Tad’s team was really born. It 
went down to the championship much 
cockier than Major Galt’s. 

Major Galt's team proceeded to trim the 
Polo Club team in impressive effortless 
style. But this did not seem to worry 
Tad. ‘“‘Speed,"’ he said as his team 

“They look 
preeey, but I know what will beat them— 
speed. If we can get by Burly Chatton.” 

They played Chatton’s ramping Red 
team the next day. Chatton never had a 
slow team in his life, nor an easy one to 
beat. But the gods were good to Tad. 
Half way through the game with the wild 
Red team five goals ahead, Burly Chatton 
took liberties with Large Jones's right-of- 
way. 


ARGE Jones was » man of one idea at a 

time. He concentrated on following, 

at all possible speed, a small white ball in 

front of him. When Chatton cut in on 
him it did not occur to him to pull up. 

They picked Large Jones up, and poured 
some water on him and he was good as 
ever. Burly Chatton sat up by himself, 
swearing strange oaths me rubbing his 
|shoulder. He had a broken collar-bone 

| with which not even Burly Chatton could 
play polo. 

Chatton’s team without Chatton was 
not Chatton's team. Its strokes shortened, 
its speed dropped. Tad shot three goals 
himself in the next period and went on to 
win, with Burly Chatton raving on the side 
lines 

A game like that takes it out of anybody. 
Tad's four were dripping, panting, as he 
led them over to sympathize with Burly 
Chatton. 

Tad said, ““‘We hate to win like that, 
with you out of it.” 

Burly Chatton growled, ““You'd never 
have won at all with me in it."" He was 
not a graceful loser. But the artist in him 
broke through the bitter fighter. He added 
with a reluctant grin, “Not but that you 

layed sweet polo. Boy, but I'd like to 

~ been in hens last périods. You hold 
that speed, and Georgie Galt will get his 
hair rumpled after all.” 

| Major Yates said, ‘It was fast enough 





for one old man. I am going to get dinner, 
a hot bath, and go to bed. You youngsters 
better be in bed by eleven too.”’ 

“Have a heart, Major,"’ begged Large 
Jones. “‘I'm taking a girl to the Polo 
dance at the Club tonight.”’ 

Tad said severely, “Speed is all we 
have, and we have got to show it tomor- 
row. Eleven o'clock it is." 

A polo tournament in Manila, with 
strangers in from the provinces, was always 
an excuse for a big polo ball. Pushing his 
way into the buzzing crowd, Tad saw the 
General's little daughter at the heart of it, 
ringed round with men. She was two 
months older, two months prettier, two 
months more a woman. Swinging, 
swaying, laughing, she held half a po 
men in play. 

A fat iafent lieutenant in the doorway 
commented wale toa friend. ‘That is the 
General's daughter, that little thing in 
green. She a me sick. I can never get 
a full dance with her. They call her the 
Dobe Princess."’ 

“The Dobe Princess.’’ The hair on the 
back of Tad’s head rose. What right had 
this fat dough-boy to refer so intimately to 
Tad’s own Dobe Princess. He attempted, 
with some success, a ferocious scowl. 
“Did you see that bird?’’ demanded the fat 
boy. ‘Looked as though he wanted to 
bite me.” 

Tad was already on his way. As he ap- 
proached that small self-possessed person 
in green he got the glint of a hard quick eye 
which made him uncomfortable. But he 
kept on coming. He opened his mouth to 
speak to her. His mouth remained open. 

The Dobe Princess allowed her bright 
eyes to rest on his face. They rested there 
long enough to let him know that she 
knew perfectly well who he was. Then 
that rosebud mouth curled in elaborate 
disdain. She shrugged, turned an ivory 
shoulder on him, and danced away. 

Tad shut his mouth at that, gulped once, 
stamped his foot and announced to himself, 
“T'm going to bed.” 

Two hours later, as the band started 
“‘Home, Sweet Home,’ Burly Chatton 
came in from the bar, his right arm in a 
sling. He found Tad still in the doorway, 
scowling into the sea of dancers, his eyes 
revolving with a small charming figure in 
green. Chatton guffawed, “‘Here, young 
man, I thought your team was to be in bed 
at eleven.” 

Tad got his eyes off the girl at last. 
He blushed heavily and went to bed. 


HE next day Tad was grim and silent 
Young men get that way in games, and 
war, and love. 

““Speed,"’ he said as they rode out on the 
field. And they showed speed. 

“More speed,"’ he panted briefly at half 
time, with his team heading by a single 
goal. ““They are ready to crack.”” 

He was right. Galt’s four had played a 
steady defensive game, but they were being 
hurried too much. Next period they 
cracked, and the game became a runaway. 
It was a picturesque massacre. Grand 
stand, side lines, and club-house porch 
roared applause as the Jones boys shot the 
ball up at racing speed, and Tad scored goal 
after goal from incredible angles. 

He was mechanically perfect because he 
was born that way, but the sense of battle 
was gone. Major Galt, icy, Ag ae and 
scornful had been a fine figure for hatred 
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The timer’s gong ended it at last. Major 
Yates, cantering up to join in the cheer, 
said, ‘“Well Mr. Thomas, you did it." 

Tad said nothing. Why, when defeat 
was so bitter, should victory be so flat? 

Later, he stood, holding the Champion- 
ship Cup in both hands, while the General, 
made a long speech of presentation. 

Tad was not sorry for Georgie Galt; he had 
been too much hurt for that. But he knew 
how Galt felt. Tad had troubles of his own. 

The General rolled on, ‘‘I am proud of 
you, young man. Young blood is what we 
need for polo. I am going to take my 
daughter over to Hong Kong with you— 
to cheer for you myself. And when we get 
up against those Britishers again, I want 
to see some speed.”’ 

Tad knew just where to find her. She 
was at the far end of the porch, where once 
she had come to him alone. But now she 


was the gay center of a knot of men. The | 
girl had a positive genius for presenting 
her back. Tad had to address the back of 
her ear. He said, doggedly, ‘‘I am going 
over to Hong Kong on the same boat 
with you. You'll have to talk then.” 

She flung over shoulder, “‘So is the 
engineer. I don't have to talk to him.”’ 

The crowd of men closed around her, 
cutting off young Tad Thomas as though 
he did not exist. But he caught a glimpse 
of one small hand, clenched on the back 
of a chair, as it had once clenched on his 
bowed shoulder. He could feel again 
each precious finger. Victory might be | 
flat; but the game itself was not. He was 
warmly happy again, eager for the great- | 
est of all games. 

““Speed,’” he murmured, staring at a stiff 
little back. “‘Speed. I am certainly going 
to need a lot of speed!"’ 
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adjusted the loose-coupled tuner and heard 
the mellow, throaty voice of KPH, the 
San Francisco station. He tuned out KPH, 
listened for a moment to the deeper, 
fainter voice of San Pedro; then picked up, 
in turn, the Panama and Honolulu stations. 

An oil tanker with a high, piping note, 
was relaying the position report of a 
tramp freighter, which spoke in a sullen, 
rasping baritone. The tramp was enjoying 
fair weather somewhere north of Tahiti. 

Suddenly the signals of some ship close 
at hand roared in Whitey’s ears. She was 
sending navy code. The roaring of her 
spark sent stabbing pains through Whitey's 
infected ear. He was certain that this was 
not an ordinary earache. 

He decided to call the naval vessel and 
ask her surgeon what remedy to take. 
When her operator signed off, Whitey 
looked through his list of call letters, 
identified her as the United States de- 
stroyer, Martin Remington, and flashed 
her call. 

The Saluria’s spark was of the rotary 
type, and was not enclosed. The white 
electrical flame roared on a high musical 
note. Each time Whitey depressed the 
heavy transmitting key, the crash of the 
spark drove knives into his ear. 

When the Remington's operator an- 
swered, Whitey requested him to call the 
doctor into the radio room. And when 
the destroyer’s operator advised him that 
the doctor was standing beside him, 
Whitey tapped out on his key: 

“Have terrible earache. Have him in- 
struct what to take. Our doctor missed 
ship. Ear is abscessed and running. 
Swelling behind ear. Ear is sticking out. 
Have had earaches before, but none as 
bad as this.”’ 


Hé SIGNED off and waited. After an 
interval, the destroyer’s spark 
roared: 

“When did ear start to discharge?” 

Whitey replied: “Four days ago.” 

“Is lobe swollen?”’ 

ye ky 

“CQ—stand by.” 

Whitey stood by. He stood by half a 
minute, listening to the bursts of static 
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and the violin-like voice of a ship on the | 
Australian run rejoicing that the wind was | 
going down and the stars were out. 
Whitey, glancing up at the chart of the 
Pacific framed on the wall above him, es- 
timated her position as about three hun- 
dred miles westward of the Saluria’s. 

It was a comfort to know that better | 
weather lay ahead. He hoped that the | 
destroyer’s surgeon would prescribe some | 
medicine that would relieve his suffering | 
immediately. Without relief, he was sure 
that the pain would soon make him un- | 
conscious. 


LOSER THAN before, the destroyer's 
spark burst upon his ears, as harsh 
as the sound of tearing canvas. 

“Surgeon says you have acute case of | 
messeidials, If not operated on within 
next few hours, pus will likely escape into 
cranial cavity causing meningitis. Im- | 
mediate operation absolutely imperative. | 
CQ a moment.” 

There was a pause. Then: ‘‘Captain is 
here and will permit surgeon to go over | 
for operation if you will instruct your cap- 
tain to head into the wind and lay an oil 
slick aft.”’ 

The raucous signals had become all but 
meaningless to Whitey. Since his ear- 
aches had started, he had dreaded mastoi- 
ditis. He knew that an infected mastoid, 
if not operated upon promptly, would 
cause death. 

He must have fainted from the shock. 
He was dazedly aware that his head and 
body were swaying loosely with the mo- 
tion of the ship. He gritted his teeth and 
squeezed his eyes shut several times, try- | 
ing to pull himself together. 

He must get up and telephone to the cap- 
tain. The telephone to the bridge was 
fastened to the wall at the other end of the 
room. But he was limp. He could not 
move. 

The destroyer roared again. 

“Can see your lights, old man. Will 
be abreast in five minutes. Must have 
answer by then. We're making knots for 
Frisco. Where's your other operator?”’ 

“In sick bay with a broken arm.”’ 

Whitey was amazed at the clearness of 
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Experienced 


| his brain, now that the first effects of the 

| shock had worn off. He was thinking of 

|the courage of the destroyer’s surgeon; 
of his reckless indifference to danger. 

| He knew that Nat Lamson would have 
been as recklessly indifferent to the death 
which would shout and leap at any man 
who attempted to go from one ship to 
another in midocean on a night like this. 
Even with the Saluria headed into the 
wind; even with an oil slick to calm the 

waves, the doctor would be taking his life 

| in his hands. 

Without removing the phones from his 
head, Whitey pushed himself out of the 
chair and, grasping the edge of the shelf, 
inched his way toward the telephone on 
the wall. He wanted to miss nothing 
that the destroyer might say while he 
| talked to the bridge. 

With the head phone pushed back from 
his infected ear, he took the telephone 
| receiver from its hook and lifted his free 
hand to the button which would ring a 
bell on the bridge. 
| His hand, when within an inch of the 
button, fell back. A faint whisper had 
floated from the sensitive diaphragm at his 
right ear. It was barely sound, so faint 
it was. Static blotted it out, but it came 
through again, a shocking message. 

Whitey hung the telephone receiver on 
its hook, replaced the head phone over his 
aching ear, and listened. He stood on ti 
toe so that the vibration of the ship wade 
not travel up through his bones and inter- 
fere with the whisper. 

| It was so faint that wind in the funnel 
guts obliterated it; so faint that it hardly 
reached him 

The pain in his ear, as he strained it to 
the utmost of its listening power, became 
sharper. But he continued to respond au- 
tomatically to an emergency which, in 
imagination, he had often rehearsed. It 
was Whitey’s first SOS! 

He had switched off his motor-generator 
and the spark motor. Still guided by his 
reflexes, he switched them on again while 
he glanced quickly through the list of call 
letters. He came to it—the trawler Mary 
Marsden—and guessed that she was in 
trouble somewhere near the Aleutian 
Islands. 

Her signals were drowned out by buzz- 
ings closer at hand. Several stations had 
chosen this inopportune moment to begin 
transmission. Whitey glanced up at the 
clock. It was two-twelve. Three minutes 
remained for him to notify the destroyer 
that his captain would head into the wind 
and put down an oil slick. In those three 
minutes he decided he would do what he 
could for the Mary Marsden. 

He called the San Francisco station and 
asked the operator if he had heard the 
Marsden’s SOS. The man in San Francisco 
replied that he had not. He added: “‘Give 
a general CQ.” 

The list of international Q abbreviations 
had not yet been adopted by American 
merchant ships. A general CQ would have 
instructed all stations to stand by. But a 
CQ was not necessary. Following Whitey’s 
brief conversation with San Francisco, the 
air cleared magically. 


E WAITED for San Francisco to re- 
sume. The operatér presently in- 
formed him that he still heard nothing. 
Whitey knew that he had not heard, for 
the faint whisper of the Mary Marsden 


was barely audible to him again. 

**SOS—SOS—Please—answer!"’ 

The destroyer spoke up. 

“Til try to work him. Get in touch with 
your captain. Must have instructions im- 
mediately. We're almost abreast of you.” 

Whitey listened. The destroyer called 
the trawler and signed off. But the trawler 
did not answer. When she resumed trans- 
mission, she was still calling the Saluria— 
evidently the only station her operator 
could hear among them all. 

This was not difficult to understand. 
The Saluria had the most powerful wire- 
less installation afloat on the Pacific. Her 
transmitter, rated at two kilowatts, prob- 
ably consumed nearly forty amperes. Be- 
cause of her tremendous range and the ex- 
ste Bh ence regularity of her schedule, she 

ad become the Pacific supervisor ship. 
Her operators had the authority of a land 
station over other ships within range. 

Whitey’s duty was clearly outlined fo 
him. He must employ the Saluria’s power- 
ful installation to keep the air clear and to 
bring assistance to the Mary Marsden. And 
the decision he was thus forced to make 
was, he thought, cruelly unfair. If he 
stayed at the key, he must sacrifice his life. 
If he left the key, the trawler would be 
helpless. 

e could pretend, for the benefit of ears 
listening all over the Pacific, that he was 
fainting at the key, and he could give a 
realistic demonstration. Certainly, no one 
could blame him for fainting. All the lis- 
tening Pacific knew that if he was suffering 
with an infected mastoid, and if he were 
not soon operated on, he would die. He 
argued: If the Marsden is so far beyond 
reach of any ship equipped with wireless, 
certainly she can't be helped. 

He would simply tell the destroyer that 
he was fainting with the pain. Then he 
would telephone the captain. Whitey went 
so far as to rehearse with a stammering 
hand at the key. He would say: “‘I—am— 
fainting.’’ Then silence would fall over the 
Pacific—and the world would know that 
he had keeled over. 


E LOOKED at the clock. The five 
minutes were up. As he reached 
down for the motor-generator starting 
lever, the whispering plea of the trawler 
was blotted out by a bine nasal buzzing. 

““SOS—SOS—SOS—de—W—"" 

Another ship in distress! Whitey, wait- 
ing for some one to answer, consulted his 
call list. Her name was The City of Singa- 
pore, and she was listed as a tramp freighter. 

No one answered her call. Whitey won- 
dered where the San Pedro operator was 
and asked San Francisco if he had heard 
her, and San Francisco reported that noth- 
ing was coming in but static. He added: 
““Handle them both."’ 

Whitey’s hand, on the black rubber 
knob of the key, was so wet it slipped off. 
It wasn't fair to ask himto lay ya his 
life simply because the Saluria had the most 
powerful transmitter on the Pacific; be- 
cause fate had placed him in this position of 
responsibility. 

The destroyer, disobeying Whitey’s 
orders to stand by, was trying to work The 
City of Singapore. The City of Singapore 
did not answer him. 

The motor-generator was whining under 
the shelf. Whitey pushed down the aerial 
switch to the transmitting position and 
lifted his eyes to the three-pointed anchor 
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gap. “‘Itisn’t fair,’ he muttered. ‘‘It—"’ 

As his hand reached out to the key to 
enact the fainting scene, the dog-house 
door opened and Nat Lamson stuck in his 
grinning brown face. The mate slowly 
shook his head and drawled: 

“Pretty soft for some people! Pret-ty 
soft! All you got to do is sit here in this 
nice cozy room and take life easy. You 
ought to be up there with an eighty-mile 
gale in your face, tryin’ to keep this merry- 
go-round on her course! Pretty soft!"’ 

The door slammed. Whitey stared at it. 
He sobbed: ‘Go to hell!’’ and the dog- 
house began to shriek with the singing 
white spark. With a hand whose nimble- 
ness was being attentively listened to by 
men all over the Pacific, Whitey instructed 
the Mary Marsden to give him her posi- 
tion, to repeat each word three times, and 
he thereupon violated Section 210 of Part 
IV of the Radio Communication Laws by 

rofanely admonishing every station to 
ons off the air. 

Then he shut off the motor-generator 
and raised himself from the chair and 
cupped his hands behind his head phones, 
so that he would miss no word of the 
trawler’s reply. It called for a concentra- 
tion of attention that the average man 
would not dream possible. And his eyes 
filled with tears from the pain in his ear 

“Have not seen the sun in days,’’ came 
the whisper. “‘Blown so far off our course 
can only guess position. Captain estimates 
it about Latitude 51° 30’; Longitude 171° 
40’. We are in very bad shape. Forward 
cabin smashed in. All boats gone and only 
one raft left. We are lying to, with engine 
turning only enough to head us into it. 
Old Man wants to know—"’ 


HE faint nasal buzzing of The City 
of Singapore interfered. 

‘““How much longer do I CQ? Our rud- 
der's broken. We're in the trough. Danger 
acute." 

There was spitting anger in Whitey's 
answer. “You're jamming me. Stand by.”’ 

He now sent out a query, first on 300 
meters, then on 600, asking any ship 
within cruising range of the Marsden to 
reply. There were no replies. 

Except for occasional stabbing pains, he 
forgot his ear. He had dramatized this 
difficult conversation with the operator of 
the Marsden; was thinking of him as a man 
who might, at any instant, be strangling 
to death in icy salt water. 

At the end of the half hour, a shrill whine 
answered. It was a Japanese boat, on the 
Seattle-Yokohoma-Hong Kong run. 

“Four hundred miles south of Mary 
Marsden. Eastbound. Instruct,’’ said the 
Japanese operator. 

‘Keep in touch with him,”’ Whitey an- 
swered, ‘‘and try raise some ship nearer.” 
To the Marsden: ‘Continue with SOS.”’ 

He gave his attention now to the 
wounded tramp. The City of Singapore 
buzzed out a position report. 

He broadcast: “‘Is any ship near The 
Singapore?” 

A Pacific Mail passenger ship in the San 
Francisco-Panama express service promptly 
answered: “Am about thirty miles east of 
her, any one nearer?” 

It was evident that no one was nearer. 
Whitey instructed the Pacific Mail boat to 
take matters up with The City of Singapore. 
He added: ‘“‘Be brief. Am working very 
long distance. SOS. Everyone else CQ.” 
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He waited for the interchange of mes- | 
sages between the Pacific Mail boat and 
The City of Singapore to end. He glanced 
up at the clock. It was three-thirty. The 
destroyer would be upwards of forty or 
fifty miles astern, racing on towards San | 
Francisco. The left side of his head was 
beginning to feel numb. 

Death was now only a matter of hours. 
He supposed they would bury him at sea. 
He would be sewed up in a canvas sack 
weighted with grate bars. An American 
flag would be draped about him and the | 
captain would mumble words over him. | 

The Pacific Mail liner and The Singapore 
had worked their problem out. The air was 
clear again, except for the whisper of the 
trawler. Faintness was creeping over 
Whitey. His fingers at the key were al- 
most numb. He continued to call at short 
intervals, asking any ship in northern 
waters to answer 

Some ships, he knew, carried but one 
operator, whose duties were divided be- 
tween the wireless room and some other 
kind of ship's business. They listened in 
only at rare intervals. Whitey hoped that 
the operator of such a ship, near enough to 
the Mary Marsden to steam to her assist- 
ance, might listen in, hear his calls and 
answer. 


HE FAINTNESS seemed to begin at 

his waist and creep up through his 
chest. The quality of the pain in the left 
side of his head had changed. The sharp 
stabbing had given way to a dull throb 
bing. He could hardly hold up his head 
now 

But he continued to call. Another hour 
went by. He was making fifteen-minute 
entries in his log. Of them he was proud. 
No one would be able to say that he had 
not stuck to his instruments and done his 
job well to the very end. 

The dog-house was hot from the over- 
worked transformer and motor-generator, | 
and filled with the heavy ozone discharge 
of the Leyden jars. The Mary Marsden was 
still holding together, although her pumps 
were beginning to lose in the race against 
the incoming water. 

The little window in the starboard wall 
of the dog-house framed a square of pale 
sky. It was blue. As the Saluria rolled, | 
a pale star fell across it like a meteor. It 
came dimly to Whitey's consciousness that | 
he was seeing his last star, his last dawn. 
It meant nothing to him now that the sky 
was clear, that the ship was rolling less 

His head fell forward on his chest. With 
a great effort, he brought it erect. He 
reached automatically to the key, with his 
mind fixed on one idea and wondered how | 
long he had been neglecting his business. 
Signals, close and strident, roared in his 
receivers: ‘Still there?’’ He tapped back 
“‘yes’’ with a fumbling hand, wondering 
what ship it was, and again sent out the 
call to ships in northern waters. He 
straightened up sharply in his chair. 
Signals, squeaky and faint—almost as faint 
as the voice of the Mary Marsden were 
answering! 

New life flowed into Whitey. He checked 
the answering ship on his call-letter list— 
The Lorelei, another trawler! He flashed 
instructions; told the distant operator to 
get in touch with the Mary Marsden, and 
cupped his hands behind his head phones 
to hear their conversation. In whispers 
and faint squeaks it came. They were, they | 
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After completing the 

course he wrote us: 

“Yours is the finest 
course ever presented for the 
Tenor Banjo. Before | enroll- 
ed with you, I knew nothing 
whatever about music 
earning $18.00 weekly clerk- 
ing in a store. Little did I 
realize the opportunity that 
had come. I took up the course 
just forfun. But here I am, 
playing in one of the hest or- 
chestrasin Western Michigan 
and making $85.00 a week. 
Your course and your kind 
cooperation have made me 8 
professional Tenor Banjo- 
ist Kenneth McCarty, Park 
view Hotel, South Haven, Mich, 
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believed, not far apart. They would soon 
know their positions. 

Whitey'’s work was done. But one rou- 
tine act remained to be performed. He 
flashed: ‘All stations: Through with CQ. 
Am signing off." 

He _ the brisk piping up of sparks, 
so it seemed, all over the Pacific. The San 
Francisco station called him and he tried 
to answer, but his hand would no longer 
work the key. Every nerve in it seemed 
dead. The ship that had spoken before, 
close at hand, barked his call letters. 

Whitey was dripping with sweat. He 
breathed through parted lips, as if with 
great difficulty. His head fell forward to 
the shelf. With an effort he lifted it up, 
and it fell backward. He tried again, but 
could not keep his head upright. The roar- 
ing in his head was penetrated faintly by 
the nearby ship. It reminded him of the 
destroyer’s voice; but it could not be. 


The head phones slipped down and a 


| about his neck. The roaring in his hea 


grew louder. And he supposed, without 
caring, that this signalled the advance of 
death. The mastoid bone had ruptured, 
and his brain was protesting at the inva- 
sion. 

He knew that consciousness was slippin 
but he could no longer hold up his head, 


How much later he did not know, he 
became aware of a flood of pink light, ‘but 
he did not recognize it as sunli 
was lying on his back. He sould ju just see 
a figure in white with gold at the shoul- 
ders, a voice a long way away was saying, 
“That was great work, young fellow. 
Carry this man down to sick-bay, you 
men. 

Whitey wanted to tell him not to be 
ridiculous, in thé humorously scornful 
voice of Nat Lamson. What made him 
think of Nat Lamson was that Nat Lam- 
son was the outstanding figure in a grou 
of men and his voice was coming sheongh 
the roar, saying: “It won't be necessary, 
doctor. I’m goin’ to carry him myself."’ 

Nat Lamson picked him off the dog- 
house floor. And Whitey looked dully at 
the tall man in white. Over the mate's 
shoulder he saw, rolling on her beam ends, 
the long gray shape of a destroyer. His 
next impression was the odor of ether. 

Whitey was stretched out on a cot in a 
Honolulu hospital. The nurse had just 
brought him word that a Mr. Lamson had 
been waiting all morning to see him. 

The Saluria’s first officer presently came 
in, with a wide grin on his brown face. 

““Pret-ty soft for some people!"’ he 
chuckled. *‘Pret-ty soft!"’ : 
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in light shades and are not oppressive or 
too stiff. 

They look well with the gabardine 
jacket but I should not advise the use of 
them with the blue or brown jacket with 
the brass buttons. 

Cravats are shown in crépes and foulards. 
I believe the simplicity of the plain crépes 
is very good and 
these are to be 
had in such at- 
tractive shades 
that one should 
not be without 
some of these 
even though 
some  foulards 
are included. 

Hand ker- 
chiefs to match 
the cravats are 
a pleasing and 
smart conceit. 
The white linen 
handkerchief is 
always good but 
the matching 
colored one is 
less conspicuous 
and a lot more 
interesting 

We now find 
the day is done 


the next step, 
and dressing for it another problem. 

The double-breasted dinner jacket of 
midnight blue is now an accepted thing. 
This type eliminates the necessity of a 

waistcoat. It is faced on ghe lapels with 
black in dull silk and satin. 

If one is sallow, pale or lacking in com- 
plexion color I should advise the use of 


Thomas Webb 
Address your questions to him 
New McCrure’s, New York, enclosing 
a stamped addressed envelope 


the satin-faced lapels as they help to give 
the necessary life to the make-up. If the 
complexion is colorful then the dali facin 
is good and smartly conservative. 
single-breasted jacket with trousers in black 
is just as good as ever. 

A stiff-bosomed shirt is always neces- 
sary. The soft front is not properly used 
and does not 
give the pro 
formality Se 
manded by the 
character of the 
dinner clothes. 
Wing collars, of 
course, are more 
formal than the 
turn-over collar. 
The turn-over, 
however, can be 
used when the 
climate makes it 
more comfort- 
able. The bur- 
terfly type of 
neckwear is still 
the favored one. 

If one uses a 
sin gle-breasted 
jacket, then a 
waistcoat is 
necessary. 
White piqué or 
black yan silk 
iscorrect. If one 
is tall and slender I should advise the use of 
the double-breasted, straight-cut bottomed 
waistcoat. If, on the other hand, one 
happens to be short or inclined to be stout, 
the single-breasted waistcoat is far better. 
The single-breasted waistcoat now in 
vogue is very good looking. 

Hats may or may not be worn. . 
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organized projects to conduct large-scale 
international commerce. Becoming bolder, 
he received authority to open a Royal 
Bank and to issue the most drastic decrees 
regulating French finances. Elected Di- 
rector General of Finance, he ordained that 
all taxes must be paid in his bank's notes. 
He exercised more power than any other 
figure in the world and had governments 
kow-towing to him. 

The Law shares rose spectacularly—first 
100 per cent, then 200 per cent, then 300 
per cent, until the rise had gone from 500 to 
15,000. He manufactured paper money on 
a scale never before comeel and not again 
witnessed until Germany's performance 
after the World War. 

Law became more powerful than the 
Crown. Every title and honor was his for 
the asking. France was reveling in 
““‘riches.’" Speculation in his shares made 
poor people millionaires galore. Brokers’ 
offices were besieged day and night. Lives 
were lost in the scramble to buy. 

Meanwhile, Law was spending money as 
moncy had never been spent before. Gifts 
and bribes were ladled out by the million. 
He purchased half a score of magnificent 
estates. His menage was dazzling. He 
threw millions around with greater aban- 
don than the proverbial drunken sailor 
throws pennies. Whenever he needed 
more money, he bought more printing 
presses and employed more printers to turn 
it out at lightning speed. 

Compared with the boom France then 
enjoyed, “The Coolidge Bull Market’ in 
this country was as a flickering candle to a 
powerful searchlight. 

Of course, the inevitable crash came. 
The people awoke to a realization that 
Law's paper money as well as his shares 
were worthless. They clamored for his 
life. But he escaped—without, be it said, 
taking anything whatsoever with him and 
still believing that his “‘system,”’ as he 
called it, would pan out if he were given 
enough rope. He died penniless. 


HE truth is, however, that the Scots 

have not the slightest ambition to be- 
come known as spendthrifts. They despise 
them. 

Any man, there, who is foolish enough 
to waste his money stands mighty little 
chance of ever recouping his fortune. And 
the Scots have no regard whatsoever for 
any person who needlessly becomes a 
charge upon others. 

They hate thriftlessness mainly because 
thriftlessness usually brings loss of inde- 
pendence and dpeeace upon others. 

It is one of the proud boasts of the High- 
landers of Scotland, from whom I descend, 
that their country was the only part of the 
world that the Romans failed in an at- 
tempt to conquer. Parenthetically, the 
English comment on that boast is: ‘‘The 
Romans discovered it wasn't worth con- 
quering.”’ 

Maybe there was more truth than flip- 
pancy in that observation. Scotland 
never was and is not today a rich country. 
Its national dish, ‘haggis,’ throws a flood 
of light on Scotland's history, on Scot- 
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land's frugality, on Scotland's poverty, if 
you will. 

Haggis is made from the heart, liver, 
lungs, and other parts of animals which 
could not be shipped and sold to the 
wealthier English. Incidentally, by minc- 
ing these cast-off parts and mixing them | 
freely with oatmeal, suet, onions, salt and | 
pepper, the result was a dish to which 
Robbie Burns dedicated a famous poem, 
hailing it as the ‘‘chieftain o' the puddin’ 
race." 

It is to a Scot that the United States 
owes the present-day vogue of munificent 
giving by wealthy individuals. 

It is to a Scot more than to any other in- 
dividual that the United States owes the 
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present-day vogue of profit-sharing by | 
pats, pg profit-sharing which has 
made more than a hundred millionaires in 
one company alone, and made thousands of 
execucives in other corporations rich. 

This Scot was pe to Carnegie. He} 
made up his mind, when the millions began 
to pour in upon him, that he would not dice | 
disgracefully rich. His famous dictum, as 
repeatedly (though not strictly accurately) | 
quoted, was: ‘He who dies rich, dies dis- 
graced."" 

This genial little Scot began d'stributing 
money on a larger scale than any other | 
man in the world. His benefactions took 
many ‘orms, from medals and money to 
heroes for saving life to a many-millioned 
foundation to promote the peace of the 
world; from public libraries to a unique | 
university of technology; from pensions to 
an undisclosed number of humble neigh- 
bors and friends and acquaintances of his | 
own impecunious days, to an ex-President | 
of the United States. | 

| 


ARNEGIE’S reported donations ex- 

ceeded $350,000,000. And he dis- | 
tributed many more millions of which the | 
world never heard. 

Perhaps of greater value to mankind than 
Carnegie’: own largesse was the example 
he thus set. John D. Rockefeller once told 
me that he began giving—principally, but 
not wholly, to the church—when he was | 
struggling to make ends meet as a very | 
small-salaried clerk. Carnegie’s benefac- 
tions may or may not have stimulated 
Rockefeller's later unexampled philan- | 
thropies. 

Certain it is, however, that the Scottish | 
ironmastet’s generosity, and the satisfac- | 
tion he derived therefrom, stimulated 
other millionaire business men to form a | 
new conception of the obligations imposed 
by enormous wealth and of the joy Sesle- 
able from dedicating a large part of it to 
the service of others. 

The result is that never in recorded his- 
tory has there been such mammoth-scale 
giving as we have witnessed in America | 
this century. At least $20,000,000 has 
been given away by such business men and 
women as Henry C. Frick, Milton S. 
Hershey, George Eastman, James B. Duke, 
Mrs. Russell Sage, Henry Phipps, Benjamin | 
Altman, John Stewart Kennedy, S. S. 
Kresge, John W. Sterling, the Harkness 
family, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 





Many men prefer 
this “E.Z 2- 
GRIP’ GARTER, 
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the tension and 
holds the sock 
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is priced at 50c, 75c, and $1. 


For SOLID Comfort 


The only garter made of soft web- 
bing—entirely free from buckles, 
clasps, or adjustments of any kind. 


E.Z.’s are kind to the legs. They 
are made of a fine quality, soft, 
wide elastic webbing, in small, reg- 
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So, if you please, chalk that up to the 
eredit of a member of the race which it is 
the delight of other nationalities to jibe at 
for their alleged niggardliness! 

Did you know that a new class is rapidly 
developing in this country? This new class 
springs from management. More specifi- 
cally, it springs from corporation profit- 
sharing. 

And Charles M. Schwab correctly calls 
Andrew Carnegie “The Father of Profit- 
Sharing."’ Every bright youth that the 
far-secing Scottish ironmaster attracted 
to his fold was made a partner and privi- 
leged to share in the profits. 

Herbert N. Casson, recognized authority, 
declares that Andrew Carnegie was re- 

| sponsible for making a thousand million- 
|aires. Schwab was one of them. And 
/when Schwab organized his own Bethle- 
|hem Steel Corporation, he followed his 
| benefactor’s example; he picked out ten 
promising young comers, not one of them 
| of executive rank, and made them partners. 
They, too, in turn, became millionaires, 
the ablest and most conspicuous of them 
being Eugene G. Grace, now president of 
Schwab's corporation. 

Corporations do not have, in the strict 
sense of the word, pertners. But progres- 
sively-run corporations now have the 
equivalent of partners; profit-sharers. The 
General Motors Corporation, today, has 
more than a hundred profit-sharers who 
have become millionaires or multi-mil- 
lionaires. There are executives in other 
corporations and institutions who not 
only are millionaires but whose income 
exceeds a million dollars a year. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company have a 
profit-sharing pension plan which enables 
even the most ordinary employee to attain 
a competency for life, long before reaching 
old age. 

The precedent set half a century ago by 
a lad from the Land o' Cakes has become 
responsible for the birth and growth of 
this new class of well-to-do and wealthy 
Americans, the management class, the 
sharers of the profits of industry which 
they are mainly responsible for creating. 
| This class is destined to take the aes 
of the old-time wealthy class in America. 
America’s multi-millionaires of yesteryear 
| were individualists, founders and heads of 
|their own enterprises. That businesses 
are not now commonly run for the enrich- 
ment solely of one individual, or one fam- 
ily, is due more to Andy Carnegie, the 
| euo-sians penniless bobbin-boy from Dun- 
| fermline, than to any other mortal. 


Poa put that in your pipe and smoke 
it the next time you feel inclined to take 
a rap at the Scots for holding on with 
miser's grip to all they can lay their itching 
hands on! 

You don't know it, of course, but I do, 
that every time a friend drops in at a Scot- 
tish home in the country, the whisky 
bottle is promptly produced if the visitor 
be a man, and the teakettle is promptly 

ut on the fire if the visitor be a woman. 

he Scots see nothing incongruous in hav- 
ing the whisky bottle stand cheek by 
jowl with the big family bible 

How liberal they are with their whisky 
bottle is illustrated by the experience of an 
elder of the Auld Kirk who, on gn occasion_ 
when the minister was not well, undertook 
to pay a round of visits among members of 

| the congregation. When he arrived at The 





Manse, in the evening, to give an account 
of his day's activities, it was palpably 
evident that he had been extremely hos- 
pitably entertained. 

“Donald Robertson, you should be 
ashamed of yourself,’’ chided the minister. 
“You never see me return in such a con 
dition after I pay ministerial calls."’ 

“Which jist shows, yer reverence, thax 
I'm more popular than ye are,"’ was the 
clinching sly. 


AKE note of this historic fact, you who 

malign the Scots: A century before 
America became an independent nation, the 
Scots’ Charitable Society of Boston was es- 
tablished: And it is still in existence after 
271 years’ service. 

The St. Andrew's Society of the State of 
New York, ‘‘For the relief of natives oi 
Scotland and their descendants who might 
be in want or distress and to promote socias 
intercourse among its members,"’ was or- 
ganized in 1756, and it is still functioning. 

Its annual banquet constitutes the great- 
est annual gathering of Scots in America. 
Scots are charged with being clannish; 
they are clannish, but only in the sense that 
the Jews are clannish—they believe in 
giving a helping hand to their own. 

To attempt to name all the Scotsmen 
who have acted the role of Santa Claus in 
America would be impossible. Besides, 
most Scots dislike tooting their horn about 
their benefactions; when it comes to mone 
they are more modest than a modern maid. 

Sony Lauder, who knows a thing or 
two about money, calls Colonel Walter 
Scott, of New York, the biggest-hearted 
chief he has ever known. “Watty,"’ as 
Sir Harry calls him, gives up not only his 
money but perhaps half his time to going 
hither and thither on unselfish missions, 
mostly on behalf of those through whose 
veins runs Scottish blood. 

Among many other things, Colonel 
Scott maintains a home for crippled chil- 
dren. This I learned from Duncan Mac- 
Innes, New York City’s weirdly expert 
chief accountant, who cordially endorses 
Harry Lauder's description of ““Watty” 
Scott. 

The Presbyterian Hospital in New York, 
now grown tb one of the greatest, owed no 
small part of its earlier achievements to the 
open purse of James Lenox, the successful 
Scottish merchant who founded the Lenox 
Library. It was another successful mer- 
cantile Scot, Archibald Gracie, who 
founded New York's Lying-In Hospital. 
And it is perhaps significant that the very 
first savings bank in America was founded 
by that same son of the Land O" Heather. 

The pioneer of department store mer- 
chandising in New York, A. T. Stewart, a 
Scot, was noted for his gifts for worthy 
purposes. Robert L. and Alex Stuart, 
sugar finers, donated millions to a variety 
of charities. 

John Stewart Kennedy, also hailing from 
the Land o’ the Kilts, gave more than $35,- 
000,000 to New York charities. John F. 
Johnston, railway president, was another 
liberal giver and he also opened to the 
public one day every week what was then 
the best picture gallery in the United 
States. 

Donald G. C. Sinclair, life insurance exec- 
utive, was the founder and mainstay of 
the Caledonian Hospital in Brooklyn. 
William Sloane, of the famous New York 
family of that name, handed out money 
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right and left, especially to the Y. M.C. A. 
J. Kennedy Tod was notably liberal; his 
gifts included $50,000 to the St. Andrew's 

ociety—the first president of which, by 
the way, was Philip Livingston, signer of 
the Declaration of Inde aa Andrew 
Bryce, John Crerar, William F. Cochran, 
A. Barton Hepburn are among other names 
well known to Scotsmen for their open- 
handedness. 

Don't jump to the conclusion that I am 
ainting Scotsmen as reckless spenders. 
hey are canny in using their money, just 

as they are unco’ careful in most walks of 
life and abhor the idea of being easy marks. 
I suppose it is true that they often allow 
themselves to be out-fumbled when it 
comes to the paying of a restaurant check. 
They don't go in for rolling up — 
with the prodigality of a drunken sailor. 

Talking of expenses, there is one expense, 
however, Scotsmen do not begrudge. 
They don't mind jokes being told at their 
expense. Aberdeen (the town I happen to 
come from) is universally regarded as the 
most Scottish of all the Scottish places in 
the matter of—well, thriftiness. It is be- 
traying no secret to reveal that Aberdeen 
has a choice little society for the express 
purpose of hatching new jokes and sending 
them out to the world. 

The skeptic may doubt whether the 
motive be broad-mindedness or something 
else when he learns that the jokes first are 
sold to publications and then issued in book 
form—at eighteen-pence for a slender vol- 
ume costing perhaps four-pence to produce. 
It sells best outside of Scotland. Figure 
out for yourself whom the joke is on! 

There are some stories I pay no attention 
to, because I know they are not true to life. 
The Scots are really a sentimental race, so 
I don't even smile when told, with great 
gusto, about a Scotsman who refused to 
send his children to school because they 
would have to pay attention. There's 
more point to the accusation that Scotsmen 
save | a rainy day even on a rainy day. 

Never having had a new suit of clothes 
until I was quite a big boy, always having 
had my clothes handed down from one or 
other of my three older brothers, I can ap- 
preciate how natural it was for the parent 
who, having bought a new pair of shoes 
for his son, solemnly admonished him, 
“Noo, laddie, be sure an’ tak’ lang steps.” 
Seriously, the greatest contributions 


made by Seetsmen and their descendants to 
America have not consisted of money, but 
of brains, of achievement, of worthy works. 

It was a Scotsman who put all Americans 
on speaking terms, Alexander Graham 
Bell, of telephone fame. It was a man of 
Scottish blood who gave America, and the 
world, its first steamboat, Robert Fulton. 
Ditto the most famous of American com- 
modores, John Paul Jones. 

The Scots are not quite so.proud of the 
fact that Captain Kidd could Nn them as 
his kinsfolk—but he wasn't wholly bad, 


otherwise the New York Assembly surely | 


would not have awarded him a vote of 
thanks and, what was doubtless much more 
acceptable to him, a gift of money. It 
wouldn't probably have been much of a 
Civil War if it hadn't been for Grant on 
the one side, and Lee (who claimed that 
the blood of Robert Bruce ran in his veins) 
and Stonewall Jackson on the other side. 

In the World War individuals were 
rather submerged. 

There were in the trenches three rustic 
Scots, farm laborers, who, according to 
x pepe were rendering yeoman service un- 
til a shell blew off Mac's head. 

“Lord, Bill, Mac’s heid has jist been 
blawn aff!"" Andrew exclaimed. 

“Is that so?"’ remarked Bill, as he kept 
——— lead into the German lines. 

ot another word was spoken for about 
three minutes, when Bill dropped his gun 


and exclaimed, *‘My God, where's Mac's | 


heid? He borrowed my pipe.” 


HERE'S one story you'll never hear: 
the story about the Scotsman who 
overpaid his caddy. 

In conclusion let me say that I have no 
sympathy with the Irishman who, invited 
to a Scottish convivial function, became 
terribly disgusted listening to laudation 
after laudation of Scotland and the Scots, 
and who, after a Scotsman proposed the 
toast, ‘‘Here's tae us, who's like us, dam't 
few!"’ angrily shouted, ‘‘Thank God!" 

No, Mr. Editor, I don't feel called upon 
to ruffle my feathers and feel insulted when 
you ask me, with more than a little trace 
of sarcasm in your voice, if I'll write a 
story for you about Scottish spendthrifts. 
Seeing that you'll have to pay me a tidy 
bit o money, for writin’ this story, I'll 
leave it to your readers to judge for them- 
selves whom the joke is on. 
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Boxing for Ladies 


Continued from page 29 


hearth there is really no game which is 
juite as much fun as ‘“‘Haymaker."’ In 
ees in spite of the modern craze for 
‘bridge whist,’’ and “‘mah jong,”’ this old 
favorite still seems to be holding its own, 
and there does not seem to be any real let- 
down in its popularity with young and old 
alike. To play ‘“‘Haymaker,’’ the party 
is divided into sides, with captains, and at 
a given signal the littlest girl or boy on one 
sidle holds out her or his jaw and lets the 
littlest girl or boy on the other team take a 
big swing (called a ‘‘haymaker’’) at it. 
If this little girl is ‘‘knocked out,” it 
counts five for the other side, and the next 
largest girl then steps up and holds out her 
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jaw. If, however, the recipient of the 
“haymaker’’ is not rendered unconscious, 
she gets a free swing at her opponent. 
Thus it goes, and when all the members of 
one team are stretched out ‘“‘cold’’ on the 
floor, the other side wins. Refreshments 
are then served as soon as the losing side 
“comes to.’" As an “‘ice-breaker’’ when 
things are a little formal it is unrivaled. 
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An absolutely new sax- 
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And as for ‘‘Our Fashion Department”’ 


THE LATEST IN BOXING TRUNKS 


Those who had expected trunks to be a 
little shorter this season are apt to be 
slightly disappointed, although the waist | 
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| line will undoubtedly be raised and a fuller 


effect around the hips insisted upon by 
“those who know."’ Many boxers have 


| already yielded to the Paris decree of “‘no 


pleats under any conditions," and it 
would be a very bold man indeed who 
would now dare to appear with a border of 
lace. The rage for bustles also seems to 
have reached its peak, and the watchword 


| for 1929 seems to be extreme simplicity of 


line, with an almost Spartan insistence 
upon severity except as regards rosettes. 
A word to the wise—etcetera. 

And, finally, 


BEATRICE LOVELORN’S ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


| Acnes G.- Burrato, N. Y.—You silly 


girl. Of course you should have kept 
after her kidneys. Try again. 








Myrtie P.—Brooxtyn—Not if you left 
your chin uncovered. 

M. F. K.—Dvusvuegue, Ia.—Ti — 

our hands in salt brine. They shoul 
becume quite tough. 

Hazet H.—Cotumsus, O.—You should 
not have kicked her until the referee 
had counted ten. 

Heren G., Laura T. anv Isang H.— 
Girls, girls, girls. One at a time— 
puleese! What you describe was evi- 
dently a right cross to your jaw. Bet- 
ter luck next time. 


These, of course, are only a few sugges- 
tions as to what might be done to improve 
the present status of the “manly art.” As 
a sincere lover of the sport, I hope that 
they have some effect. I would hate to see 
boxing not get a fair trial with the ladies— 
God bless ‘em. 
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Ate We Cheating Our Heroes? 


Continued from page 31 


| of the Regular Army, but on October 
twelfth, he was in command of a company 


of the Sixtieth Infantry when its advance 


| was held up by enemy machine-gun nests 
| near the town of Cunel in the Argonne. 


Without hesitancy he went out ahead 
of his line and worked his way around the 
flank of the machine-gun nest, when, 
within about ten yards, the crew of one of 
the machine guns spotted him. Four 
rushed him. He shot three. The fourth, 
an officer, by this time had gotten so close 
that they engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle. Woodiill finally killed him. 
Woodfill’s company, seeing what was 
going on, rushed forward. 

Shortly afterwards, the sudden fire at 


| short range from another machine-gun 
| mest, again held up the advance. Calling 








to his men to follow him, Woodfill, with- 
out stopping to see if he was being fol- 
lowed, rushed ahead, despite the heavy 
fire. Reaching the nest far ahead of his 
men, he personally shot a number of the 
gun crew, and compelled the surrender of 
the rest before aid reached him. 

Shortly afterwards, in the darkness, and, 
for the third time that day, the Company 
was suddenly held up by heavy machine- 
gun fire delivered by surprise at short 
range. Woodfill, again, without waitin 
to see if his men were following, rush 
forward and personally killed five of the 
nearest machine-gun crew with a rifle. 
Cartridges exhausted, he dropped the rifle 
and, drawing his pistol, jumped into the 
machine-gun pit. 

Two Germans at a machine gun a few 

ards away promptly turned its fire on 
om In the excitement he missed them. 
Dropping his er pistol, he grabbed a 
= lying near-by, rushed the gen and 

illed the Germans with the pick. 

His men were so inspired by this personal 
example of great bravery that despite 
heavy shell and enemy aleaty fire of all 
kinds, they rushed forward, overcoming 
all obstacles and capturing the enemy 
position which was theit final objective. 

Woodfill has justly been made a national 
hero for displaying valor above and beyond 
the call of duty. But where is he now? 





Down in Kentucky striving to build up a 
small fruit orchard on his retired pay of 
$138 a month. He is struggling hard but 
is not bitter. 

An old Regular soldier with twenty-two 
years and five months’ actual service be- 
hind him, he knows the Army did the best 
it could for him under the law. The only 
way he can be helped is by Congress pass- 
ing a bill giving him a larger pension. A 
bill was put in the last Congress, but got 
nowhere. It was one of the large number 
of bills which had not been reached when 
Congress adjourned, the last time. 


T IS our indifference to the future of our 
heroes, once we have given them a 
medal, which is responsible. 

Woodfill is constantly in demand at 
veterans’ meetings but Leometaly lack of 
money prevents his attendance. For in- 
stance, he did not have money to go to the 
last Legion Convention, though urgently 
invited. Thus, by failing to show off this 
great but modest hero, we are depriving 
ourselves and our youth of some stirring 
lessons in patriotism. 

When we entered the war we had only 
one war decoration—the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. In January, 1918, two 
mew ones were instituted—the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. As none of the 
three is divided into different classes or 
ranks, as is the case with so many foreign 
decorations, the number which can be 
given is considerably limited. 

Do you, reader, know the men who have 
won these coveted decorations, through 
recognition of the lapel badge? 

Do you know that a light blue button 
with thirteen white stars shows the wearer 
to have won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor? 

Perhaps, there is some excuse if you do 
not, as there are but 230 men living who 
are entitled to wear it. These are veterans 
of the Civil War, the numerous Indian 
Wars, the Spanish-American War, Boxer 
Expedition, and the many Philippine 
Campaigns, as well as the Great War. 

Do you know that a small, rectangular 
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enameled bar of dark blue, with narrow 
red and white stripes at both ends, marks 
the man who has won the Distinguished 
Service Cross, and that a similar button 
with a white center, separated by a narrow 
blue stripe from thes red ones at both 
ends, is the sign of the Distinguished 
Service Medal? 

There are 6,041 World War veterans, 
Americans and foreigners, who have the 
right to the Distinguished Service Cross 
boutonniére. A total of 1,881 have the 
right to wear that of the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

The Medal of Honor and the Distin- 
uished Service Cross are for unusual 
Smee in battle. The Distinguished 
Service Medal is for specially meritorious 
services in a duty of great responsibility. 
Of all his decorations, it is the one which 
General Pershing wears the most often and 
that, asarule, alone. It is the decoration 
which this country conferred on Marshal 
Foch and Marshal Joffre, of the French 
Army, Marshal Haig of the British Army, 
and King Albert, who commanded the 
Belgian Army. 

The total of these three American 
decorations awarded for the World War, 
both to Americans and foreigners, is 8,012. 

The British, with whom comparatively 
few of our troops served, awarded a total 
of 1,217 military decorations to our officers 
and enlisted men. 

The French, with whom most of our 
troops served, awarded our officers and 
men a total of 11,589 military decorations. 


OTHING could show better than 
these figures the insufficiency of our 
system, by comparison with European 
ones, in the number of kinds or classes of 
war decorations. 

The British entered the war with six 
decorations available for war service. 
During its course, they instituted four new 
decorations and extended one, hitherto 
restricted to Colonial service, to include 
“service during the present war.” 

As several of these are divided into a 
number of classes or grades, the number of 
kinds of war service which could be re- 
warded with a decoration was considerably 
increased. However, all the British decora- 
tions are not available for all officers and 
enlisted men but frequently are limited to 
certain ranks only. 

The discontent in the French Army, 
which was evident shortly after war broke 
out, was soon reflected in Parliament. 
What happened as a consequence, sets a 
good example for us to follow. When the 
war began in August, 1914, France had two 
principal war decorations—the Medal of 
Honor, with five grades or ranks, and the 
Medaille Militaire, with one. However, 
their award was surrounded with so many 
restrictions that the majority of men who 
attracted the attention of their comrades 
by some meritorious act went unrewarded. 

Only a limited number of each could be 
awarded each year, regardless of the num- 
ber of men whose acts made them candi- 
dates. Also, the Legion of Honor was 
only for officers, while the Medaille Mili- 
taire, except for the general who won a 
great victory, was only for enlisted men. 
Then so many formalities had to be gone 
through with, that it was only long after 
the act which earned the Medal had been 
committed that the man received the 
Medal, as well as the perquisites which 
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accompany these French war decorations. 

Of course, if he had been killed mean- 
while, as frequently happened, he was out 
of luck. 

In other words, the same delay as hap- 
pens with us. However, there are no per- 
quisites which go with our medals. 

As a consequence of the wide-spread dis- 
content which existed, a new decoration— 
the Croix de Guerre, or War Cross—was 
proposed in the French Parliament early in 
1915. Many of the deputies wished to 
limit its award to those cited in the order 
of the army, whose names, as a consequence, 
are published in the official journal of the 
government. That is, they wished the 
same conditions which govern the award 
of our Distinguished Service Cross. 

This started a red-hot row. A number of 
deputies had served in other wars and some 
had served during the first months of the 
Great War. One, Mr. Maginot, who after 
The War became Minister of War, had lost 
an arm. These deputies who knew from 
their own experience why soldiers and 
junior officers, in particular, were so dis- 
contented, insisted such a proposal would 
do but little to stop the complaints, which 
to their minds were justified. 

They pointed out that every soldier and 
officer had seen men in battle distinguish 
themselves by acts of bravery which 
marked them as having more courage at 
that particular time than had their com- 
rades, and yet a large proportion of these 
men had not been decorated. 

Sounds exactly like a statement of the 
American situation as it existed during the | 
war and as it still exists. 

Why weren't these men decorated, par- | 
ticularly since most of these acts of bravery 
had been cited by Colonels in Regimental | 
Orders or by Generals in Divisional or 
Army Corps ones? 

Also, their comrades, as well as their | 
commanding officers, recognizing them as | 
braver than the usual run of soldiers under | 
the circumstances, thought they should 
be decorated. 

Why then? Simply because in trying to 
be absolutely certain that no man was 
decorated who really did not deserve it, 
the award of war decorations had been 
made too limited to cover thousands of 
worthy cases 

They insisted that what was needed was 
not only a new medal, but one with grades 
enough to enable a reward to be given to 
every man who distinguished himself to 
such an extent that his comrades, at the 
time, recognized he had done more than 
they dared to. 


HEY insisted that the War Cross 

should be so graded that all men cited 
in orders, beginning with the Regiment, 
would receive one. One of their op 
ponents said: ‘But think how many men 
will be decorated if you do this."’ 

He was answered by a veteran who in a 
ringing speech described the acts of bravery 
which he himself had seen, which under 
the existing system could not be rewarded. 
He appealed to others who had served, to 
recall the instances they knew of men who 
did more than their duty and yet had not 
been decorated. He appealed to those who 
had not served to recall such instances as 
they had heard from letters from the front, 
or from the lips of men home on leave. | 

He finished by asking if any man present 
would say that in a war of such magnitude, 
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with 2,0 Frenchmen actually at the 
front, in the face of the enemy, there would 
not be of necessity thousands of decorations 
issued, if every brave act which earned 
one was to be so rewarded 

This speech won the day. The motion 
for a Croix de Guerre was carried by 
acclamation. As a consequence, there 
came into existence the Croix de Guerre, 
witha bronze star fora Regimental citation; 
a silver star for a Divisional one; a gold 
star for that of the Army Corps, and, top- 
ping the list, a bronze palm for a citation 
in the order of the Army. 

There was plenty of gossip in the A.E.F., 
about how many French soldiers had the 
Croix de Guerre. However, when service 
in a French Army Corps brought them as 
rewards for brave acts not sufficiently 
startling to win our Congressional Medal 
of Honor or D.S.C., it was noticed the re- 
cipients were glad to get them, and that 
their comrades commented upon the French 
system being more just than our own 

Like the writer, every regimental and 
other commanding officer in our Army, 
must have continuously regretted that we 
had no such system. So many acts of 
bravery were performed which, as gallant 
as they were, did not come under the strict 
laws and regulations governing the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, much less the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

So many acts which the commanding 
officer did think entitled the man _per- 
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forming them to the D.S.C., were dis- 
approved higher up 
How much better the French system! 


Under it the commanding officer can al 
ways on his own judgment award the grade 
of the Croix de Guerre which goes with his 
command. If he thinks the man entitled 
to a higher grade, but the higher com- 
manding officer disapproves the recom- 
| mendation, he can still award the Croix de 
| Guerre of his own grade. 

| For example, if the Division Com- 
mander doesn't think the man has earned 
| a Croix de Guerre with silver star as recom- 
mended by his Colonel, the Colonel gives 
him one with a bronze star, and so on for 
each step up in grade of the Commanding 
Officer. Thus, the soldier whose Colonel 
believes he deserves it is sure to be deco- 
rated 

Under our system, unless the recom- 
mendation is approved by the Board of 
Officers at G.H.Q., the man gets nothing, 
no matter what his commanding officers, 
Colonels or Generals, think. 

Napoleon First, whose genius over- 
looked nothing, was responsible for the 
beginning of the present system of French 
decorations. He said: “In war the morale 
is to the physical as three is to one."’ He 
knew that rewards play a la:ge part in 
raising and keeping up morale. 

In these days of long-range, artillery 
concentrations of high explosive, of ma- 
chine-gun fire, of soldiers fighting individu- 
instead of in solid ranks, shoulder-to- 
shoulder with comrades, the morale is to 
the physical, probably, as ten to one 
Therefore, military rewards should cer- 
tainly be more generous than in Napoleon's 
day 

When Marshal Petain, then a general, 
came to chief command of the French Army 
in 1917, he immediately ipterested himself 
in questions of morale. “ A simple man, 
| greatly interested in his profession, but not 
‘ given much to conversation, he had passed 


ally 








with 

Still serving with troops during the first 
years of the war, he became more and more 
convinced that greater attention should be 
paid not only to the physical but also to 


most of his life serving troops. 


the mental welfare of the mass of the 
officers and soldiers of the line of the Army 
—the men who not only do the fighting, 
but also who suffer the greater part of the 
ills which war brings. 

His keen understanding of their troubles 
and consequent point of view, and the 
prompt steps which he took, soon both 
raised the morale of the French and united 
their army solidly back of Petain because 
of the confidence with which he inspired 
them. 

He immediately increased the number of 
home leaves, bettered the conditions of the 
soldiers in every way, both in reserve and 
in the line, and increased the number of re- 
wards for gallant services not only of in- 
dividuals but also of regiments. Inciden- 
tally, he restored the regimental bands of 
music, which through neglect had in many 
cases practically disappeared. 

One of his acts was to restore the Legion 
of Honor as a reward for a brave act by an 
enlisted man in battle. 


B' SIDES the much greater ceremony 

used by the French in presenting their 
war medals, the officers and soldiers re- 
ceive with them certain military and civil 
privileges, and, in many cases, a mone- 
tary gratuity or pension as well. 

All this is completely unknown to us. 

French decorations for valor carry cer- 
tain rights such as being saluted by other 
officers or enlisted men of the same grade; 
having sentries stand at attention or pre- 
sent arms, depending upon the grade of the 
decoration held; the privilege of enlisted 
men staying out later at night than the 
hour at which the rest have to return to 
barracks. 

An enlisted man seeking admission to 
Saint Maixent, the school upon graduation 
from which he is commissioned an officer, 
is allowed twenty points toward his en- 
trance examination if he holds the Medaille 
Militaire, forty if he holds the Legion of 
Honor, and sixty if he holds both 

Holders of the Legion of Honor are en- 
titled to a military funeral, depending upon 
the grade held and not upon their rank in 
the Army. As the lowest grade in the 
Legion of Honor entitles its holder to the 
funeral of a lieutenant, all enlisted men 
awarded it get at least a lieutenant’s escort 
to their graves. 

The holders of French war decorations 
also have, as a consequence, certain civil 
privileges. These vary with the decoration 
and grade held in it. The use of the ini- 
tials of the decoration, as M. H. for Medal 
of Honor, or D.S.C. for Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross, after the name is the most com- 
mon. Another is the restoration of civil 
rights lost as the result of trial by a civil 
court, which was extended to all Frenchmen 
who were called to the colors during the 
war and who distinguished themselves in 
action. Court martials, by law, extend 
leniency to soldiers who have been deco- 
rated for bravery. 

The French Medaille Militaire carries a 

nsion of roo francs a year. The Legion of 
Renee carries a pension of from 250 francs 
to 3,000 francs a year. Three schools are 
maintained for the free education of 
daughters of the men who have been 
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decoraved with the Legion of Honor. 

Our.country has been more generous than 
any other both in hospital treatment and 
compensation of veterans whose records 
show their physical disability to have 
been caused by the war. Free hospital 
treatment has been extended to veterans 
whose records do not show this, either 
through carelessness or indifference at the 
time, or because the physical ailment has 
come since. 

Despite this, the fact remains that men 
who lstingeished themselves by acts of 
bravery beyond the call of duty took 
greater risks of death and injury than did 
their comrades. Also, many of those who 
were subjected to war's greatest strain 
were permanently weakened and are, 
therefore, today, easy prey to ailments 
which they ordinarily ax Ment escaped. 

Hasn't the time come to put the ques- 
tion of war decorations on a fairer basis? 





The Autobiography 


The Army for some time has been mak- 
ing a study of the best way to insure all 
men who deserve decorations in our next 
war getting them; getting them promptly 
and with adequate ceremony. 

That is for the future. 

| 
OR the present, why not give our 
heroes a pension? 

Not as a reward, but so they will not | 
have to pay twice; once with risk of life | 
and limb, as they did gladly when they| 
earned their coveted decoration, and the | 
second time, today, when they must meet | 
the extra financial strain imposed as the 
result of their heroism. 

When they won their decorations they 
were young men or men in their prime 
Today, ten years older, che strain they 
bore is evident. It isa handicap in meeting 
their financial obligations. With increasing 
age it will be more so. 
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a story that had been lying dormant under 
our reportorial noses. Flying was then a 
Darius Green object of hooting. 

Inspired by curiosity and on my own 
initiative I went around to interview them. 
They were as they always were in later 
years shy and sensitive. I recall that I was 
conscious of them inspecting me through a 
peep-hole before one—Orville—came out. 

I told him I was from The Herald and he 
closed up like the proverbial clam. _ He 
was kindly but adamant, but when he 
opened the door to come out to me I had a 
hurried view of that little back room where 
history was in the making. 

I wrote for what we called time copy— 
that is, to be used any time to fill space—a 
story about the Wright brothers. It was 
fanciful but somehow it pleased Dayton 
folk and several wrote in letters This 
pleased Mr. Weakly and once he called me 
to his desk as I was hurrying through. I 
was trembling when I stop “Getting 
along all right?’ he inquired. I told him I 
was and he merely nodded. 

I was writing enthusiastic and doubtless 
exaggerated accounts to Maybelle Hope 
Small, in Gallipolis, and she was respond- 
ing with that fine encouragement she has 
always given even in the leanest periods. 

We had become engaged in boy and girl 
fashion long before I left t my grandmother. 

I was no longer regarded as a country 
cub on The Herald. Still I was not the 
star reporter. Then one morning I had the 
biggest surprise of my life. A bolt out of 
the blue describes it. 

Coming to work, Mr. Guyer was just 
opening the door. “‘I want to see you,”’ he 
said. “‘Let us walk around the block.” I 
had then, and have now, a phobia about 
being fired and I walked along as a doomed 
man must walk to the gallows. 

When we turned the corner he said: 
‘How would you like to be City Editor of 
The Herald?" The world poised and 
turned over. I asked what was to. become 
of the city editor then on the job. He was 
my friend and somehow I felt the sneak. 

He told me a political campaign was 
coming on and he wanted him to tour the 
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surrounding country for a series of cam- 
paign articles and he added: ‘‘He wants 
to do it anyway.’’ And so after three 
months on The Herald I became its city 
editor the next day at $18 a week and access 
to free theater tickets. 

I handled all the local and telegraph 
news and my mentor was Charles Melrose, 
a Scripps-McRae telegraph operator who 
had been in adventures and heard the bul- 
lets sing all over the world. He knew| 
more about newspapers then than I will | 
ever know and yet he plugged away for $24 | 
a week, partially incapacitated by telegra- | 
_— paralysis and able to use only one | 

and. 

I spent my off hours with him. As I look 
back I am certain his attachment was due 
largely to my naiveté. I was a greenhorn 
clodhopper thrilling to every phase of life. 
Even to this day this yokel curiosity clings. 

I can stand for an hour watching a drug- 

store window demonstrator and wonder- 

ing how and why he became one. And how 

much he is paid. Melrose did much to help | 
me hold my job and to improve the paper 
although he got no credit whatever. 


HE Herald's circulation was moving 

up slowly. I had already had offers 
from the two other local papers and I was 
sending Maybelle Hope Small daily tele- 
grams —charged, incidentally, to The 
Herald's telegraph bill. 

Also I was becoming a little cocky and 
much of a smart Aleck. I began running on 
the side a daily column called ‘‘Just For 
Fun.’" It was a free offering and pretty 
terrible. But because it featured a depart- 
ment called “‘What They Say,” 

y: “That Ted Smith has a new bicycle; 
That Banker Wintergreen has put a new 
cupola on his house, etcetera,’’ it took on 
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One day the telephone connecting vari- 
ous departments rang. I was told that a 
Mr. Ray Long, Managing Editor of The 
Cincinnati Post, wanted to see me. I told 
him to come up. I had always admired 
The Post. 
per that did things in screaming type and | 
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with a large amount of illustrating 

Mr. Long came up 

I began to show off, editing copy and 
issuing needless orders and permitted him 
to wait a while. He invited me to lunch 
and we went to the Elks Club. He told 
me he was looking for an assistant tele- 
graph editor for The Post. That was a 
come down but the salary was $25 a week. 
We drank several glasses of beer and he 
dilated on the opportunities of the then 
| Scripps- McRae organization—now the 
Scripps-Howard, owning a chain of news- 
papers. I decided to accept. I had always 
liked Cincinnati and The Post was to me 
| the most fascinating paper I knew. I ac- 
companied him to the train—calling up 
the office and knocking off work for the 
day; something I had never had the courage 
| to do before. 


] 
N THAT day a friendship between 
Long and myself was begun that has 
endured in fair weather and foul for 
twenty-three years. He has been largely 
responsible for much of the slight success 
that has come to me 
There is no one person other than my 
wife who understands me so well. And 
there is no editor in whose ability I have 
so much confidence. In twenty-three 
years of intimate business and social rela- 
tionship we have never had a misunder- 
standing. He has bawled me out unmerci- 
fully and I have said things to him that 
would not look well in print but it was 
never done save for what we believed to be 
the other's good. It has been a fine and 
unique friendship, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to record it here. 
Ten days later I reported at The Post, the 
most ramshackle newspaper office, save 
The Morning Telegraph in New York, I 
lever beheld. It was on a block of chea 
lunch rooms, hot tamale stands and ak 
| ulous looking saloons and fringed the seg- 
| regated vice district on Longworth Street. 
| The building itself med on the verge 
of collapse and | entered it with a sinking 
[hear and a wish I had not left Dayton. 

| But inside I sensed a keener journalistic 
atmosphere. Here were men of greater ex- 
perience — many telegraph instruments 
clicked. There were pneumatic copy tubes 
and an octagonal copy desk. A battery of 
linotypes whirred in the composing room 
adjoining. I was lost in the excitement of 
it all 

Long introduced me to the telegraph 

editor, an alert and capable fellow with 
| heavy eye-glasses who seemed literally to 
| devour a cigarette in two or three quick 
|inhalations. I was given a bunch of country 
correspondence to edit and headline. They 
required such one-line captions as “Barn 
Burns: $50 Loss’* and such. I was utterly 
discouraged 

I went to live with the telegraph editor 

who was incidentally, Wilson Burke, now 
of The New York Evening World. I 
|shared a room at a hotel frequented by 
chorus girls, Latonia race track gamblers, 
baseball players and such. It was color- 
ful. It was a little wicked. 

The staff reported for work at seven a.M., 
and from then until late afternoon every- 
body was on their toes. We came - with 
an extra on the slightest excuse. No New 
York newspaper today is Sp swift a en- 
terprising as The Post was then. 

It was an illustrious staff. John Vander- 
‘cook, who founded The Publishers Press, 








and who scooped The World on Queen 


Victoria's death, was the editor. He 
seemed old tome. Yet he was only thirty- 
five and was cut down by death a year or 
so later at the peak of his career. His 
son has become a distinguished writer. 

The city editor was Jess Conway, a fiery, 
erratic Irishman but a crack newspaper- 
man. William Phillip Simms, later des- 
tined to become a celebrated war and 
foreign correspondent was dramatic editor 
—the office Beau Brummell and a fine 
southern gentleman type. 

Near me sat the irrepressible Roy How- 
ard-with his giddy shirts and ties—flirting 
with the beautiful stenographer in a near- 
by office building window. He was the 
only member of the staff at whom she 
would smile although all of us displayed 
our wiles. A mere boy, his wings were 
pluming for a flight to New York and a few 
weeks later Vandercook sent him to be- 
come a New York correspondent for the 
Scripps-McRae papers. 

Most everybody in the world today— 
for he is a world figure—knows of his 
meteoric success. He “‘made’’ the United 
Press and became its President and later 
chairman of the board. He is now ‘‘the 
Howard" of the Scripps-Howard League, 
owning some twenty newspapers, among 
them The Cincinnati Post upon which we 
worked. This was another friendship of 
mine, of Cincinnati Post days, which has 
endured. It was Long who brought How- 
ard to Cincinnati from St. Lovis. They 
were boyhood friends and are still rare 
pals. 

Eugene Walter was one of the reporters. 
He had not yet come to New Tok, slept 
on the park benches and written such 

lays as ‘The Easiest Way,” “‘Paid In 
Pull.” “The Wolf,’ and many other dramat- 
ic successes. He was a good reporter then. 

There was also Alfred Segal who, in 
my opinion, is the best all around reporter 
in America. He is still on The Post staff, 
although tempted by many newspapers in 
Chicago, New York and other cities. 
Segal had studied to be a rabbi but took up 
journalism instead. He was, and is, a shy, 
sensitive fellow who can do more with a 
story than any reporter I know. 

Elmer P. Fries, now the Editor of The 
Post, was the sporting editor. He has 
worked in New York and Chicago success- 
fully but prefers Cincinnati and has done 
much to uphold The Post tradition. Jessie 
Partlon was one of America’s first “‘sob 
sisters,"" and is remembered as one of the 
best known newspaperwomen in the mid- 
dle west. Ren Mulford, Jr., was also a 
Post man. So were Don Allen, a late mo- 
tion picture critic and Howard Acton, a 
weli known New York publicity man. 
Irvin Cobb had left The Post for New 
York triumphs a year before I arrived. 


T WAS a happy-go-lucky crowd. Most 
of us were in our early twenties. Long 
and I were especial cronies. He had then, 
as he has today, the happy faculty of 
fraternizing with men under him outside 
the office Cae ruling them sternly during 
working hours. 

Many days we came to the office direct 
from all night beer-drinking in the con- 
cert halls in the famous Over-the-Rhine 
district. But the minute we passed through 
the door of The Post building he was “Mr. 
Long’’ and I was “Mr. MclIntyre.”’ If 
any careless work of mine came to his at- 
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tention, I was very properly rebuked. 

Although we were close friends, I knew 
he would not hesitate to fire me if the oc- 
casion demanded. 

The Post was a crusading paper in those 
days. ‘‘Boss’’ Cox ruled Cincinnati with 
an iron hand and The Post fought him 
tenaciously with editorial sarcasm and 
vitriolic cartoons by Bushnell. Homer 
Davenport was imported at one time to 
help in the battle. Graft-ridden Cincin- 
nati was finally freed of Cox and his hench- 
men solely through the efforts of Long and 
his youngsters on The Cincinnati Post. 

After a time Long was called to the 
managing editorship of The Cleveland 
Press, where he engineered the famous 
Whitla kidnaping scoop. He and his men 
ran down the kidnapers, sent them to 
prison and restored the child to his 
parents. Burke went to New York with 
Howard and I became telegraph editor at 
$35 a week. 

Harry W. Brown, now president and 
general manager of The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune, became The Post's editor. 
He was a New York Sun man—cultured, 
talented yet a rare good fellow. He is 
another rare friend salvaged during those 
hectic Post days, whose friendship is very 
dear to me. 

The Post began to change managin 
editors rapidly. I always expected to land 
the job but never did. The nearest I came 
to it was to be made City Editor at $40 a 
week. The Post, incidentally, pays me 
a greater sum today for my daily syndi- 
cated articles from New York. 


HORTLY after becoming City Editor I 

had saved $180, largely as the result of 
the browbeating of Lloyd R. Scholl, now 
Superintendent of the Western Union in 
Cincinnati, but then the Western Union 
operator at The Post. Scholl, a dignified 
fellow, resembled President McKinley. 

He had by his frugality saved $30,0o0c0— 
a big sum in those days and no trifling sum 
now—and he was an apostle of thrift 
among us. Most of us were broke on 
Sunday morning after Saturday night pay- 
day and deeply in debt to Ike Levitus, an 
itinerant jewelry salesman whose wares 
we bought on instalment and immedi- 
ately pawned. 

With this $180 I purchased a diamond 
engagement ring for Maybelle Hope Small 
and expressed it to Gallipolis. A few 
months later on February eighteenth— 
my birthday—we were married at the 
home of a friend in Newport, Kentucky. 
There was a blinding snow storm and I 
had to hire a cab which cost $20 of my 
meager hoard to call for the preacher and 
take him to my wedding. Our honey- 
moon “‘trip’’ consisted of a week's stay at 
the Sinton Hotel but I never missed a 
day at The Post. 

It is only fair to say here that this was 
the most important and fruitful step I had 
ever taken. My wife was reared in a 
picturesque little French town influenced 
greatly , vs the artistic bent of its early 
settlers. She had no contact whatever 
with business. She was a home girl and 
yet there are highly successful men who 
will tell you today she is the most thor- 
ough business woman they know. She 
has received enormous offers in executive 
capacities. Today she attends to all my 
contracts and with it all she is home-loving 
and attractively feminine. 
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I was still hoping to become Managing 
Editor of The Post and perhaps receive $50 
a week. My ambition ran no higher. 
My wife's did. The managing odean 
were selected from Cleveland, and just 
when I prepared myself for the job the 
Cleveland importation would come in 
with a rush and flurry. 

It was a setback and is responsible for 
my gtay hair. I was prematurely gray at 
twenty-six. 

My wife became my manager and from 
the start we began to save $5 a week for 
the lean days—and this proved a godsend 
in these to come. Long, in the meantime, 


had left The Cleveland Press and become 


managing editor of a paper in Syracuse. | 
His goal was always New York and he was 


getting nearer. 

The Post's circulation was mounting but 
I, so it seemed, was standing still. Harry 
Brown, the editor, and I, yon rns wives be- 
came very close friends but we never dis- 
cussed The Post outside the office. I don't 
think he ever knew how I dreamed of 
being the Post’s managing editor. 

It seemed to me then that I qualified, but 
looking back I am surprised that they even 
permitted me to be city editor. I had no 
executive talent whatever. The thought 
of becoming a writer never appealed to me. 
I loved making up a newspaper and plan- 
ning news features. My writing was en- 
compassed solely in headlines. 

There came to The Post a new managing 
editor—another Cleveland importation— 
who was a bully of the type who liked to 
frighten young cubs. 

In a way he had certain newspaper talent 
and he rose to the highest editorial posi- 
tion in the league but did not last long. 
The thunderer rarely does. For some rea- 
son or other I became his pet aversion. 

At morning conferences he would em- 
barrass me before my staff of reporters and 
heckled me in other ways. I had been used 
to working with kindly and understand- 
ing men. I had not then, nor have I now, 
the capacity to fight back. People I don’t 
like Lavoid. But I could not avoid him. 

I began to have spells of insomnia, my 
work suffered and I lost weight. My wife 
insisted I resign but the treasury was not 
sufficiently funded. Cincinnati was not 
like New York. In New York a dis- 
charged reporter can walk around the 
block and get a job. In Cincinnati when 
you were “‘fired’’ you stayed fired. 

I was approaching that disastrous period 
when a man loses his self respect. Editor 
Brown knew nothing of the treatment I 
was receiving nor would I tell him. I 
even thought of returning to Plattsburg 
and clerking in my father’s hotel. Dis- 
couragement had reached its depths. 


N THE meantime Long had gone from 

Syracuse to New York to become editor 
of Hampton's Magazine, a_ periodical 
swashbuckler in those days. He was leav- 
ing the newspaper field for that of the 
magazine field in which he has so specta- 
cularly triumphed 

I think the staff on The Post had begun 
to pity me. And then one drab morning 
there came this telegram from Long: 

“IT have a $65 a week job for you on 
Hampton's Magazine. When can you 
come?” 

My first inclination was to go over and 
slap the managing editor in the face and 
tell him to go.to hell. I have forgiven 
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POOR FAMILY — POOR BOY — 
NO EDUCATION— 


That matters not. He was born with a noble 
gift. Do you know that you, too, have this same 
gift? Caruso, Galli-Curci, McCormack, Kreisler 
made the most of their opportunity. Perhzeps 
you have just as much talent, but have lacked 

unity. Music is a part of your being. 
Here's your chance to develop this beautiful gift. 
It’s. so easy to master the piano or organ by Dr. 
Quinn’s unique method. Like this bright factory 
you may turn a regretful, wasteful life into 
one of accomplishment, refinement, and culture 
— without a day’s knowledge of music. Will you 


f i d b 
plished planlet, er erganiet?. bi 
Run out and mail this coupon 
for your first free lessons 


Suspetce your friends within a few days. You 
can play the piano in three lessons under Dr. 
Quinn’s amazingly simple written method. This 
seems impossible; but sit down and run over the 
first TWO FREE LESSONS. With the third les- 
son you can play a piecein every key. You’reactu- 
ally playing before you realize it. Now try it 
again. Notice that your fingers get away from 
you. Why is this? Dr. Quinn’s method controls 
your senses. You don’t ‘“‘take lessons” the old 
oral way. Why ictice and drum? What you 
need is a scientific method of _— your fin- 
gers. A few minutes a day will work marvels. 

ben watch your improvement under Dr. 

uinn’s simple method. Soon you'll play classics 
almost faultlessly. Won't this inspire you for the 
concert stage? 


This is Dr. 
Quinn’s Book. 


All that you ever 
need to know of pi- 
anoforte is in this 
carefully written 

k, ‘‘Learn the 
Piano.”’ It is not 
a dry affair that 
has to be learn 
by heart. Every sen- 
tence is lively, help- 
ful, and interest- 
ing. Dr. Quinn’s 
method gives you 
thrilling pleasure, 
not irksome, hope- 
less drills. Mail the 
coupon for this 
book and your free 
lessons. Get on the 
way to cultural pro- 
gress —and profit. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 
FREE LESSONS AND SCHOLARSHIP BLANK 
Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
29 G Quinn Blidg., Boston 
(Allston Station) Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

I know that I can qualify for the Quinn Con- 
servatory Scholarship. May I have your Free Les- 
sons sndibeain. and explanation of your teaching 
method. I ndiosotessll Gils does not obligate me 
in any way. 


Name nepéeenes 
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ASepti 


becomes a 


Habitual 
Failure 


EATEN in play. 

Out-smarted in 
thought. Out-distanced 
in classes. No wonder 
he develops the habit 
of failure! Septic chil- 
dren usually seem slow and lazy. And 
frequently reek with unpleasant breath 
and body odors. But parents can cor- 
rect the cause. 

A septic rarely realizes his condi- 
tion. Semi-constipation and intestinal 
stasis make millions of systems septic. 
Only partial daily movements leave de- 
caying waste in the system. Poison per- 
meates the blood, tainting the perspiration 
and breath, dulling the mind, and weak- 
ening the bodily resistance. Not pleasant: 
but easy to correct. Nature is stgnalling 
her need of a tiny calcium wafer! 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers end the cause 
of septic conditions. They insure healthy 
cleanliness internally—where the trouble 
begins. Using them promotes regular, 
natural habits of health. 

Perhaps you are a septic without 
knowing it. No one will tell you—and 
it comes on so gradually. Try a few tiny 
calcium wafers—and see the marvelous 
difference: 

Eyes sparkling! Complexion clear 
and radiant! Mentally alert, with quick. 
ened interest in work and play! Skin 
healthily soft and silken—with naturally 
heightened color that nothing will re- 
move! Truly, calcium wafers will work 
wonders for any septic. A week-end test 
will prove it: Try it at our expense. 
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for full test—ample to prove 
yu of Stuart's ca im Leong | 
yu. if you mail this yn to 


t y 
Co., Dept. C152 Marshall, "Mich. § 


4 Address 


Town 
—_— ems 


At All Drug Stores: 10c or 60c sizes 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Vs Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thea- 
treand Church because they useLeonard 
Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
out of sight. No wires, batteriesor { 
head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of the 
nventor who was himself deaf. 


A. O. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 237, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


r 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 
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him now but I despised him then. Instead 
I telephoned my wife the good news and 
went into Harry Brown's office and re- 
signed. I wired Long I would be there at 
the end of the following week. We had 
saved $300 and I had about $500, the rem- 
nant of a legacy from a grandmother. 

I was looking through the rose colored 
glasses again. That night my wife and I 
celebrated at the Bismarck Cale The next 
night Harry Brown gave me a dinner and 
presented me with a silver knife upon 
which my name was engraved and told 
me to use it “‘to cut my way through 
Broadway."’ I carry it still. 

I had learned to love Cincinnati but I 
had no regrets at leaving it. The next 


two weeks were feverish ones. Neither 
my wife nor I slept but little. We had 
never been to New York. Lloyd Scholl 
and his wife Minnie gave us a dinner, and, 
on Saturday afternoon, I said good-by to 
the staff of The Post—even to the man- 
aging editor. I was especially fond of the 
men in the composing room. 

That night we took a C. & O. train for 
Bagdad on the Subway. 


Follow on to the ‘‘ Big City’ with McIntyre 
in next month's instalment. The ups and 
downs handed to him by New York, the place 
which he was later to make famous, in bis own 
editorial fashion, are sure to thrill you—and 
cause a heart throb. 
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The Stolen 


Millionaire 


Continued from page 27 


From the far end of the room glided a 
woman whose face was white with un- 
healthy pallor, whose eyes were large with 
unhealthy emotion. Following her, a 
tall, vacuous-faced youth wearing a rim- 
less monocle, sauntered, cigarette in mouth. 

I recognized the young man, from press 
photographs, as the Honorable Egbert 
Woosley, a member of just that super-arti- 
ficial clique of aristocratic society that so 
infuriates honest bourgeoisie with its inan- 
ities. He was a singularly useless orna- 
ment, if amusing, and I had to admit that 
he had a winning smile. 

But, the wonder of it all! Two hours 
ago a tramp with nothing in his pocket but 
three ha'pence and a safety razor. Now 
I sipped carefully at ‘06 Clicquot and ban- 
ta pohers other thoughts. 

‘Liqueur, sir?’’ murmured a soft voice at 
my side. I nodded. ‘Old brandy; the best 
you have.” 

As the man glided away I became aware 
of two people newly seated at a near-by 
table. An outstanding couple. The girl 
in a frock of cerise and gold that set off her 
blond loveliness to supreme perfection, 
perfectly groomed from the crown of her 
shingled head to the tips of the little gold 
shoes, that peeped out from under the 
table. 

The man, a fine man, young, with well- 
shaped head and fair, crisp hair that almost 
matched hers. Unmistakable humor in the 
mouth, unmistakable strength in the sin- 
ewy hands. An intellectual athlete with a 
dash of recklessness in him, I decided. 

There was something incongruous in the 
clerical evening dress he wore. As he sat, 
scanning the menu card, the Honorable 
Egbert Woosley lounged by, grinned at the 
girl and stared with patent astonishment 
at her companion. 

Decidedly the young cleric was out of 
place in such surroundings. To the Hon- 
orable Egbert, the spectacle must have 
seemed vastly diverting. 


HE girl raised her glass and smiled at 
her companion over it. She was pale, 
and her eyes were alight with hidden 
excitement. 
‘To the future!"’ I heard her say. 
He laughed back and drained his glass. 
An attentive waiter immediately refilled it. 
“T'll give you another toast.’" The 
young parson raised his glass again and 


leaned forward. ‘‘To the most a 
and puissant Sir Alured de Hanle ‘ 

The girl caught her breath ie laughed 
nervously, while I frowned in puzzlement 
at the strangely medieval smack of the 
words. A waiter placed coffee and liqueur 
before me and held a match to my cigar 
Of a sudden the girl's eyes met mine and 
perhaps she read there something of my ab- 
sorption, for she turned away quickly with 
a suspicion of a flush. 


ONSCIOUS of being ill-mannered I 
finished my liqueur, and feigned in- 
terest in the music; yet the brilliant cerise- 
clad figure remained the magnet and I could 
not forbear an occasional glance at such 
loveliness. 

‘Another liqueur, sir?’’ soft, Latin ac- 
cents at my elbow. I shook my head. 
The waiter’s alert black eyes noted the 
direction of mine. ‘Very well-known 
lady,"’ he observed in a confidential under- 
tone. 

““Indeed?"’ I feigned languid indifference. 
“An actress?” 

“Oh no, sir,’’ the man smiled discreetly. 

“That is Mrs. Simon du Maresq, Sir. 

I could not repress a start. “Mrs. du 
Maresq! This girl.” With an effort I 
checked myself. ‘‘And the other?”’ 

“Ah, I do not know, sir,"’ the man 
shrugged slightly. 

‘Her brother, surely,"’ I said carelessly. 

“It is possible,"’ he flashed white teeth 
in a smile as though the idea were novel 
and amusing, and hurried to minister else- 
where. 

Studiously avoiding further glances at 
du Maresq's wife (horrible thought), I 
sauntered to the lounge and reflected in 
some ya sage on her presence here this 
night; while her husband lay ill, perhaps 
dead. It was obvious that she could not 
know. In that case she and her brother— 
it must be her brother—had come from du 
Maresq's country home, and would return 
to 29 Maygrave Square for the night. 

Probably the telephones were ringing 
furiously at "Sem a Towers all this 
while, seeking to acquaint the wife of the 
tragedy. Almost as the thought entered 
my head a bell rang shrilly in the vestibule 
perter’s booth. 

I heard the porter’s busy voice in answer. 
**Yes, madam, Alhambra Hotel. Is Mr. 
du Maresq here? No, madam, he is not 
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here tonight. What name shall I say? 
Name doesn’t matter. Very good, madam. 
Will Mr. du Maresq ring up Vauxhall 1111, 
the moment he comes in? Very good, 
madam.” 

Queer, I thought, this reiteration of the 
financier’s name in my ears. An almost 
overpowering desire to know the worst 
suddenly forced its way through the arti- 
ficial distractions I had plunged myself 
into. 

If this man lived I might be caught and 
branded as a thief. If he died, was I not a 
murderer? Guilty at any rate of the scarcely 
less serious crime of manslaughter. 

Again the telephone bell tinkled, and at 
the porter’s words my heart leaped. 
“Mrs. du Maresq? Certainly. Hold the 
line, please.”’ 

In an instant she came forward from the 





restaurant, followed, at an easy distance, 
by the parson. I could barely catch her 
words though I strained my ears acutely. 
“Who is it Parker? Yes. What is 
the matter, Parker? What! Nonsense!"’ 
She paused, staring out of the booth at the 
parson who stared back with evident con- 
cern 

“Very well, I will come at once, Parker. 
Do not call in the police until I get home 

The police! So it had happened! She 
knew now. I watched the pair hurry 
through the revolving door into a waiting 
taxi and speculated on the result—for me. 

It is said that a murderer is irresistibly 
drawn to the scene of his crime and I sup- 
pose that will account for the morbid itch 
to be in Maygrave Square that presently 
drove me from the hotel. 
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New patented 
locks Ced-O-Bag 


pe rmanently 


Here's the 
Fastest Money 
Maker You 
ever saw 


ET in now and be one of the 
first to make $15 to $20 a day 
with this beautiful new line. Ced- 
O-Bags and Butterfly Moth 
Bags are going over with a 
bang! Every demonstration 
means an order—every order 
means cash in your pocket No 
deliveries or collections. Demon- 
take the order, collect 

profit and you're through. 
easiest, fastest, surest way 
money you ever saw or 
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heard of 
A BRAND NEW MONEY-MAKER 

Ced-O-Bags are already known from coast to 
as the sure way to protect clothing, etc., 
from moths. But now I’m getting out Ced-O- 
Bags in color! Beautiful blue, green, ros« 
well as black! And new patented slide fasteners 
another amazing feature! Why, where my 
Representatives used to find it easy to make 
$10—$15 a day taking orders for Ced-O-Bags, 
there’s almost no limit to the money they can 
make now . And these Butterfly Moth 
Another sensational, fast-selling addi- 
the line. Made of beautiful Egyptian 
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| Cretonne in a selection of seven color combina 


TRIDING rapidly I made my way along 
the Strand and down the Mall; thence 
into the purlieus of aristocracy until I stood, | 
hesitant, fascinated, a little distance from | 
the imposing pillars of Number Twenty- | 
nine. 

The house seemed a blaze of light, and | 
shadows past the blinds denoted a state of | 
activity and disturbance within. More | 
than one caller was admitted and a little | 
later, shown out. A police sergeant got 
into a waiting taxi and drove off. For a 
while nothing further happened, then I 
became aware of some movement, vague 
and obscure though it was, in the laurel 
shrubbery that flanked the iron railings of 
the Square. 

I kept my gaze fixed steadily on the spot 
but no leaf seemed to stir again. I crossed 
the road and peered curiously, tonc purpose. 
A shaft of light fell across the road as the 
big double doors of Number Twenty-nine 
were flung apart once more, and I caught my | 
breath in sudden astonishment for the fig- | 
ure that stood silhouetted in the opening | 
seemed to be none other than Simon du 
Maresq himself. 

Crack! 

With paralyzing suddenness a shot ran 
out and the tall silhouetted figure colened 
on the marble steps with a groan. As the 
light fell on his pain-twisted face I saw my | 
mistake. It was the parson. I dashed 
forward. 

“After him!"’ he cried, 
teeth. “After him! I'm all right. 
got me in the leg, the brute!”’ 

The quick rustle in the shrubbery broke 
into a crack as some branch was torn 
aside. Dimly I could see a dark figure 
slipping rapidly through the leafy obscur- 
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Only 





ity and run, hat in hand, zigzagging across 
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who sees them is crazy 
them. They're made just like Ced-O 
Bags—impervious to moths. ruly, a beautiful 
bag—and, they are priced exactly the same as 
the regulation Ced-O-Bag! Sell? Why all you 
have to do is show ’em and they sell themselves 


MAKES $21.0 THE FIRST DAY 


Look what my Representatives make. Herbert 
Logsdon, Maryland—$18 in one evening. F. M. 
Lewis —$15.30 in one day’s spare time. H. T 
Glover—$21.00 the first day. Hundreds of others 


tions. Every woman 
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Hotels, 


restaurants, 
hospitals, institutions, schools and colleges 
everywhere need trained men. 


have the same story to tell—more 
money than they ever made before 
in their lives. And—get this t 

them has ever taken out this 
NE line of Ced-O-Bags and 
Butterfly Moth Bags. In other 
words I’m offering you every 
thing I offered them—and a _ whole 
lot more! There’s no reason on 
earth why you can't take this line 
out and clean up $100 a wee 
without working Aalf as hard as 
you do now. I've been in the 
direct selling business for twenty 
years. My agents have made 
barrels of money. But never, in 
all my experience have I made 
them an offer that compares with 
the offer I’m making you 


GET THE DETAILS AT ONCE 


Don't send me a cent. I don't 
your money. All I want is for you to say, 
ready to go after Big Money.” I'll do 
Mail that coupon today. Don’t wait 
your territory. Get o 
NOW! 


want 
“Tm 
the rest 
till someone grabs off 
your name in. Mail that coupon 


Comer Manufacturing 
Company 

Dept. B-49, 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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clubs, 
Over 70,000 


positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year 


open annually 
States. 


in hotels of the United 
Nearly one and three quarter bil- 


lions of dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS, 


CLUBS and INSTITUTIONS being built 
this year will need over 200,000 trained men 
Hotels start you at salaries 
up to $3,500 a year, with living usually 


and women. 


included. 


Henry Simon, M 
town, W. Va..— “I have made 
a connection with a country 

The salary is oa 
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Previous Experience Unnecessary ‘ate entirely responsible for 7 8 


You can have 
cinating 
our Simplified 
you the valuable 


give 
successful 


it has taken 
to obtain Age is 
old alike have equal 
common school education is 


We Put Our Students in Touch With Positions 


We train you and put you in touch with big opportunities. A 
of your training under the personal supervision of Clifford Lewis, 
thruout 
Our students employed by leading hotels everywhere 
“Your Big Opportunity.”’ 
we can train you for one of these splendid positions, 


Managing Consultant for over 300 hotels 
States. 


Send today for Free Book, 


ing our Money-Back Agreement 
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All 


United Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Room BH-550!, Washington, D. C. 
Send me the Free Book, “Your Big 


Opportunity,"’ without obligation 
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the central lawn to the opposite railings. 
With a bound I tore along the pavement 
to intercept him, but it was a fruitless 
chase. He had cleared the opposite rail- 
ings long before I turned the corner and 
vanished into the byways of Pimlico with 
a hundred yards start. 
| Yet I had retained a vision of his back— 
|a small man, for all his agility, and almost 
bald. Thoughtfully I retraced my steps 
| towards Number Twenty-nine. 
| And halted. Perhaps it was fear, a de- 
sire to know the worst concerning Simon 
du Maresq, before I entered that house. 
If he lived he would recognize me. I hung 
| back, cogitating. Then quite definitely I 
turned round and walked back to the hotel, 
to my room, to bed. 
In the morning the chambermaid brought 
| me a copy of The Daily Stentorgram whose 
center page erupted with the hugest head- 
|lines in London journalism. My jaw 


dropped open as I read: 


SENSATION OF VANISHED FINANCIER 
ExTRAORDINARY DISAPPEARANCE 
OF 
Mr. Simon pu MaresQ 


| gene age I stared at the 
word stupidly. Illness I had been 
| prepared for. Death, even. But this. 

I reread the glib paragraph beneath the 


flaming announcement: 


‘‘We are informed that Mr. Simon du 
Maresq, the famous financier, has disap- 
peared in circumstances of a very mysteri- 
ous character. At six-thirty p.m., the front 
door bell was rung at Mr. du Maresq’s 
town residence, 29 Maygrave Square, and 
| Mr. Parker, the butler, states that he an- 
swered the summons within the space of 
one minute. 

‘To his surprise, however, there was no 
one upon the step, and although one of Mr. 
du Maresq’s cars stood at the curb, it was 
empty save for its owner's overcoat and 
hat. Mr. Parker at once endeavored to 
communicate with Mrs. du Maresq, but 
failed to do so until nearly eight-thirty, 
when it was also decided to call in the 
police. 

‘“Detective-Inspector Voules, who took 
charge of the matter, made the very singu- 
lar discovery of a bottle labeled ‘Tincture 
of Opium,’ in a pocket of Mr. du Maresq's 
overcoat. We understand that the con- 
tents of this bottle are to be analyzed. 

‘Later. Following on the sensational 
disappearance of Mr. Simon du Maresq last 
night, an attack has been made on the van- 
ished financier’s brother-in-law, the Rev. 
David St. Clare. It appears that Mr. St 
Clare was about to leave the house when a 
shot was fired at him from the shrubbery in 
the Square gardens 

‘A passer-by instantly gave chase, but as 
he failed to return it is assumed that the 
miscreant made good his escape. The po- 
lice request that the unknown witness of 
| this outrage should come forward without 
| delay since his evidence may be of great 
value is 





I laid down the paper and whistled re- 
flectively. My old journalistic instincts 
were reviving under the influence of this 
copy. Fate had singled me out and the 
power that watches over the newspaper 
world had cast me with queer emphasis 
‘into a highly promising mystery. I made 








up my mind to accept the challenge. 

The supercilious little clerk at The 
Stentorgram offices looked at a not over- 
clean visiting card that had managed to 
survive my palmier days and asked if I had 
an appointment. I shook my head. 

“In that case,"" he said, looking still 
more supercilious, “‘perhaps you will 
kindly state your business."’ 

“T will state it;’’ I replied, gently, yet 
firmly, ‘‘to the editor.”’ 

‘“Mr. Sparkbrook is exceedingly busy this 
this morning.”’ 

““Really?’’ I answered in nonchalant 
tones, ‘‘so am [."’ 

The bluff succeeded; he vanished into an 
inner room and returned almost instantly. 
“Mr. Sparkbrook will see you, Major 
Logue.”’ 

I entered the holy of holies with as as- 
sured an air as I could muster. Graham 
Sparkbrook, the most enterprising news- 
paper man of the day, bade me be seated. 

ard gray eyes behind gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles gazed at me searchingly; the little 
pursed-up clean-shaven lips betrayed im- 


patience. 
“What does Major poy’ Hanway 
Logue wish?"’ He glanced at the card and 


tossed it aside. 

“He wishes a job,’ I said, pleasantly. 

The pursed-up lips set into a hard line; a 
hand hovered towards the bell. 

‘*As reporter on the du Maresq case,"’ I 
finished. 

‘““Ah!"" the set face relaxed, ‘‘and what 
do you know of the du Maresq case?"’ 

I picked up the copy of The Stentorgram 
that lay on his table and opened it at the 
center page. 

“Do you want a scoop, Mr Sparkbrook?"’ 

‘*Most newspapers appreciate them,"’ he 
retorted dryly. 

“Then give me the job—and I'll get you 
the scoop.”’ 

His steely eyes regarded me appraisingly. 
“You seem very confident, Major Logue.” 

““Perfectly."” 

Graham Sparkbrook leaned back, his 
eyes never off mine. I met them calmly. 

‘“*May I ask what you know about it, 
Major Logue?”’ 

‘*[ have clues—certain lines of investiga- 
tion. I have also the requisite initiative. 
Will you try me, Mr. Sparkbrook?"’ 

“Very unlikely. You say you have 
clues?”’ 

Lassented. “‘Clues to a newspaper story, 
Mr. Sparkbrook. If they should chance to 
help the police, The Stentorgram gets the 
credit.” 

“Quite so,’ he paused and a flicker of 
interest shone in the hard gray eyes. “‘In 
fairness to us, however, I think you should 
indicate your line of action.’ 

I sensed victory: the time had come for 
logical argument, so I suggested to Spark- 
brook the facts which I, of course, knew, 
but which I intimated to him merely to be 
a theory, as to how du Maresq obtained 
the poison. I ended by telling him of see- 
ing Mrs. du Maresq and St. Clare dining at 
the Alhambra. At the mention of the Al- 
hambra, Sparkbrook pricked up his ears. 

‘Always the Alhambra when anything 
happens.”’ Sparkbrook frowned. “‘Damned 
queer name that place is getting.” 

Checked in my flow of words I stared at 
him in surprise. 

“Go on, go on,”’ he said irritably. 

“T will,’ L answered, “if you'll first tell 
me what's wrong with the Alhambra.”’ 
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“It has no bearing on this case. My 
time is short, Major Logue.’ 


“The Alhambra has changed"’ I as- 
serted, not to be put off. ‘I knew it in the 
old days, and now it is—nasty. There was 


a woman w ith young Woosley who—"’ 
““Woosley!"" Sparkbrook snorted scorn- 
fully. ‘‘He doesn’t cut much ice. What 
you might call an aristocratic version of 
lounge lizard—about all his mental equip- 
ment fits him for. No, it’s this sort of 
thing—"’ he dragged open a drawer in his 
desk and grabbed a bundle of newspaper 
cuttings which he flung across to me. 


HOSE cuttings relate to cases of 

suicide by young society women dur- 
ing the past two years. In each of the six 
cases the victim had been in the habit of 
frequenting the Alhambra Restaurant."’ 

I picked up the bundle. The first name 
that met my eyes was one I recalled well; 
that of the young and beautiful wife of a 
city magnate. Suicide by a deliberate over- 
dose of a narcotic drug had ended the life 
of one of the most popular hostesses in so- 
ciety. But there was no mention of the 
Alhambra. 

“IT know that,’’ Sparkbrook snapped, 
when I pointed this out to him. “‘The fact 
remains that she was a regular habituée. 
So were the others. No suspicion attaches 
to the Alhambra, and the theory that there 
might be any connection was mine alone. 
I put one of my best men on it and he 
found out nothing— Major Logue, I can 
give you another five minutes only."’ 

I nodded. ‘‘With your permission, Mr. 
Sparkbrook, we will revert to the Alham- 
bra later. I have told you of the butler’s 
discovery of the empty car. There is evi- 
dence that Mr. du Maresq's wife and her 
brother were expected at Maygrave Square 
that night, but when Parker, the butler, 
realizes that there is something very amiss 
about this derelict car, he endeavors to get 
his mistress on the phone at Pevenden, 
and afterwards succeeds in finding her at 
the Alhambra Restaurant. 

“Within an hour of the summons to the 
scene of the mystery, Mrs. du Maresq’s 
brother, St. Clare, is shot at by a man con- 
cealed in the Square gardens, and wounded 
in the leg. Besides the butler there was 
one witness of this shooting affair and 
that, Mr. Sparkbrook, was myself!"’ 

“You!"’ Sparkbrook leaned forward 

“Exactly. It is probably my duty to 
acquaint the police with that fact, but it 
occurs to me that The Stentorgram would 
like the story first. I can make a good 
story out of that, Mr. Sparkbrook.”’ 

“Ah!” he rubbed his hands together 
gently. “You saw the man?” 

‘I saw his back: he had a queer run, with 
outturned feet. A little, bald man. The 
police shall have the description as soon as 
you've got your next edition on the way— 
if you give me the job.” 

He smiled. ‘And on what lines would 
your investigations begin?"’ 

‘First, the motive for the disappearance, 
supposing it is deliberate: in other words, 
supposing du Maresq is simply hiding.’ 

‘Hiding! Why should Simon du Maresq 
hide?”’ 

**May have enemies. He seems to be an 
unpleasant fellow. Again, what is known 
of his origin?” 

“Nothing, except that it is obscure. 
But he had courage, Major Logue. Not 
the man to hide.”’ 
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“Not even if his life were threatened?” | 


“Is there any question of that?”’ 

“Look here,’ 
softly, ‘‘the man who shot at David St. 
Clare mistook him for Simon du Maresq."’ 

Graham Sparkbrook considered, smil- 
ing faintly. ‘‘It’s a theory. Make copy, 
perhaps.”’ 

I leaned back, casually. 


“What about that job, Mr. Spark- 
brook?"’ 
“You're getting near it,’ he grinned. 


‘Say some more.”’ 

“T trust you to play the game,”’ I an- 
swered, ‘‘the other line of investigation is 
that bottle of poison.’ 

“It was queer, that,"’ he agreed reflec- 
tively. ‘““The police are hot on it.”’ 

‘And what are the police doing about 
it?’’ I rustled the paper scornfully. **Si- 
mon du Maresq's car—a green Armstrong 
—was seen in the neighborhood of Farn- 
ham yesterday afternoon by several village 
policemen. 

“Consequently the police have con- 
ceived the brilliant notion of inquiring at 
all the drug stores between Farnham and 
London to find out where he bought the 
eapem he so thoughtlessly left behind in 

is overcoat pocket.”’ 

*“Well,”’ eahhenh 
with obvious absorption. 
reasonable enough.” 

“Ts it?’’ I snorted. ‘Supposing a man 
like du Maresq wanted to obtain poison— 
a hard, clever, scheming man, mind you; 
would he j just walk into a village druggist's 
and ask for it like a little gentleman? 


leaned forward 
“That seems 


I thumped the desk | 


Wanted to kill dandelions on his garden | 


path. They always use opium for that!"’ 
Sparkbrook grunted, and forebore com- 


ment. He sat there, eyeing me steadily, | 


waiting. I was about to play my last card 
for that job. 

‘What I should do,"’ I went on evenly, 
“is to leave the druggists alone—there are 
too many of ‘em anyhow. 
doctors’ offices.”’ 

He shook his head scornfully. 
fantastic! 
out 0 ium to a stranger!" 

‘That bottle,” I pursued, ignoring the | 
outburst, ‘had a dirty, stained label and 
was only half-full. No druggist would | 
issue a drug like that. Now, supposing 
Simon du Maresq calls on some doctor for 
a liver pill, or headache powder, or any 
other trifle of that sort, ved yin the doctor 
out of the office on some pretext—one bot- 
tle of poison from a shelf might not be 
missed for days.” 

I paused and added pointedly, “‘A pretty 
story for The Stentorgram if I turn up 
trumps. What about that job, Mr. Spark- 
brook?"’ 

For answer he pressed the bell at his side 
‘It’s yours! If you can scoop stories out of 
thin air like this, you'll do.”’ 

But before I left I pocketed the bundle of 
suicide cuttings, sad Geshe Spark brook 
merely smiled at my effrontery. 


DROVE The Stentorgram staff car into 

Dr. Oxen’s familiar entrance way, 
grinning with pleasurable reminiscences 
of my former visit. 

Yesterday a tramp: today special corre- 
spondent of a great alee daily. 
scarcely repress a joyous smile as Dr. | 
Oxen’'s trim maid servant opened the door. 

I produced a Stentorgram card and was 
presently shown into the untidy office, 


I should try 


“That's | 
What doctor is going to hand | 
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Author of “‘Muacle Building,’ “Science of Wrestling,” 
“Secrets of Strength,” “‘Here'a Health ‘Endurance,"’ ete 


Dos Sue Love You ENoucu ? 
Give aThought to Your Physical Self 


If your wife or sweetheart acts cool and dissatisfied with 
you, give a thought to your physical self. A woman looks 
at more than a man’s face. She’s thinking of his ability 
to protect her; provide for her; of her pride in his ap 
pearance in a bathing suit, om the athletic field, on the 
dance floor 

When you hear a woman exclaim: ‘‘Oh, what a hand 
some man!*’ she’s not looking at his face alone. She's 
sized him up from top to toe. Those broad shoulders 
that graceful athletic stride, the well-shaped neck and 
head, those strong, muscular arms and legs. They thril? 


any woman. Every wife and every sweetheart wants her 
man to be like that. Are you? 
Well, you can be! 


I Build Strong, Handsome, Healthy 


Bodies 
People call me the Muscle-Builder. By a method 
of scientific body-building I go all over your body 
Strengthening your internal organs, broadening your 


shoulders, cutting off fat, and generally turning you in 
side out until you're a healthy, handsome fighting he-man 
any woman will be proud of. 

In just 30 days I add one whole inch of live, flexible 
steely muscles to each of your arms and two full inches of 
rippling, muscular strength across your chest Your legs 
will become straight and strong, your head snap back 
erect, and little lumps of red-blooded muscle will begin 
to stand out on your broadening shoulders. 

90 Days and You Have One 

But I'm not through with you yet. I don’t make men 
by halves Give me just 60 days more and then look 
yourself over. Now you sure are somebody! The pathway 
to happiness and success is easy 

People will ask to meet you Successful business men 
will realize that here is another man to accept as one of 
their own group Your boss will treat you with a new 
respect, and that girl of yours will have that look of love 
and affection in her eyes that in itself will more than 
repay you. 


I Do More Than Promise: / Guarantee /t 


With a body like that the thrill of living is as great 
as the thrill you get when you fall in love. It's wonder 
ful! Just check off on your fingers what such a body 
gives you—pep, vitality, health, strength, love, affection 

everything a man desires 

What a picture you'll be in a bathing suit! What a 
sight in a gymnasium! You'll be a magnet for all wom 
en's eyes That healthy, aggressive, erect stride of the 


man who knows what he wants and is going to get it 
just commands attention. 
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| the sweepings of humanity. 
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with its reek of stale medicines and iodine 
Dr. Charles Oxen rose from his desk as I 
entered and seemed to tower above me 
though I am a six-footer myself. He was 
an enormous man, unkempt and not very 
clean: raggedly hirsute as to mustache and 
eyebrows, a bully with a booming voice. 

“Well, sir!’ he glared at me. “You do 
not seek my professional services, I gather." 

“I do not, Dr. Oxen. I represent The 
Daily Stentorgram.”’ 

“An abominable rag, sir. 


Garbage for 


“I expect you're right,"’ I answered 
equably. “‘But I'm not concerned with 
politics at the moment. Dr. Oxenj did you 
receive a patient in your office at about 
five forty 1 yesterday evening?” 

“I did not, young man. I was away 
from home." 

“You have read of Simon du Maresq’s 
disappearance?”’ I asked 

He nodded, frowning in puzzlement 

‘A bottle of poison—opium tincture, 
was found in his car, Dr. Oxen. There is a 
theory that it was stolen from some doc- 
tor’s office. But if he didn't call here—"’ 

The doctor snorted irritably, stamped 
across the room and flung open the cup- 
board at the far end. 

“All bunkum!"" he a, “but if you 
must know—where the devil is it! Ha! 
Hum. Where the deuce is it!" he rattled 
the bottles about peevishly. ‘‘Of course 
it's here somewhere.”’ 

With increasing irritation he snatched 
out the bottles in handfuls and clattered 
them on the desk. 

“You'd recognize the bottle if you saw 
it again?’’ I asked innocently. 

“Of course I'd recognize it! 
it! Where the blazes—"’ 

“Had it a torn label?”’ 
“A green bottle wit 
and cork one size too large—"’ 

““Eh!"" he swung round suddenly, 
you seen it?” 

‘I'm only quoting the police descrip- 
tion,"’ I said deprecatingly. 

For a moment he stood frowning; his 
beetling eyebrows bristling forward. 

‘Perhaps the house was broken into," I 
ventured, blessing my stars for the copy 
this interview would provide. Could I get 
a photo of the fellow, I wondered 

‘Broken into!" he snapped. “Damn it 
all, the servants were here!"’ 

“Perhaps the servants went out,” 
hinted. 


Devil take 


rsisted dis- 
a torn label 


“have 


R. OXEN swore fiercely and banged 
the desk so that all the bottles jumped. 
“By gad, sir! That explains it!"’ 
I gazed interrogatively. 
‘The whisky!" he roared. ‘Some one 
drank half a decanter, sir, and then wa- 


| tered it down!’ 


‘Certainly sounds as if some one had got 
n,"’ Lagreed. ‘Assuming that the maids 
don't indulge in spirits. This is very inter- 
esting. Of course the police must be in- 
formed."’ 

“The police!"’ 
tion 

“Leave it to me,"’ I suggested sooth- 
ingly. ‘“‘You don't want the village con- 
stable messing up the place with his muddy 
boots. I'll inform Scotland Yard and it'll 
|all be done quietly. And now I must be 
going. Thanks for the—ef— hospitality.”” 

He showed me to the door, still frowning 
massively, the rumblings of doubt in his 


he echoed in consterna- 


throat. Before I swung The Stentorgram 
car into the road I halted and took a 
surreptitious snapshot of the house. 

At the village photographer's I pur- 
chased a group of the local football team 
that included Dr. Oxen as its president, 
and at the post office I sent these off, to- 
gether with a long telegram in code, to Mr. 
Sparkbrook. 

After an excellent lunch at the village 
inn I set the car's nose for the vicinity of 
Pevenden Towers, conscious that as a jour- 
nalist I had nobly done my duty. I could 
only wish it were possible to get a peep at 
the good Oxen's face when some unkind 
neighbor showed him his shaggy linea- 
ments in tomorrow's Stentorgram, to say 
nothing of a lengthy interview that would 
make excellent reading. 


PARKBROOK, I knew, would time my 

information to the police in such a 
manner that only The Stentorgram would 
scoop the news. 

Yet, intriguing as the story might be, I 
doubted its value to the police as a clue 
to du Maresq’s disappearance. Why 
should the financier be at such pains to 

ocure poison in this stealthy manner? 
Fr it were suicide, why this disappearance? 

It was all very baffling, but I was in no 
hurry for a solution of the mystery so long 
as I could supply The Stentorgram with 
copy. I had a debt of forty pounds odd to 
repay Simon du Maresq once I stood secure; 
meanwhile I was very grateful for my en- 
counter with him. 

The village of Pevenden, in the heart of 
East Sussex, nestled retiringly away from 
the main road some couple of hours’ run 
from town. At the Pevenden Arms I 
asked for a drink and Kelly's directory, 
which is the finest index to a locality, 
social and topographical, that a journalist 
can wish for. 

The information was interesting, but 
not subject for much copy. I returned the 
volume to my host and started casual in- 
quiries about the Earl of Pevenden. He 
was shocked at my ignorance. 

“The last earl died a year ago, sir, and 
Mr. du Maresq bought the place, but, now, 
bless us all, Mr. du Maresq’s gone and 
vanished! A queer business it is, and no 
mistake. It's my belief it’s them Bolshe- 
vists!"" 

‘I shouldn't wonder!’’ I answered, care- 
fully encouraging. 

“Stranger things 
pursued solemnly. 


‘ave ‘appened,”’ he 
“I see by the paper 
that Mr. St. Clare, the vicar, ‘as been shot 
at. What d'ye make o' that! If it isn’t 
Bolshevists I don’t know what it is!"” 

‘Police been busy round here?"’ I queried. 

‘The p'lice!_ P. C. Baldock’s the p'lice 
force ‘ere, and he don’t reckon to concern 
himself with the likes of gentry.’’ the 
landlord grunted scornfully. 

‘There was a detective down from Lun- 
non asking whether we seen any suspicious 
looking strangers ‘ereabouts, but bless 
you, we ‘adn’t nothin’ to tell him. And 
the detective, a smart chap he reckoned 
he was, started pepperin’ Police Constable 
Baldock with questions o' course ‘e 
couldn't answer. 

“Hard as nails, Mr. du Maresq was. 
One 0° your close sort. Not but what he 
could spend his money when it suited ‘im. 
Just ‘ada noo bedroom built out, so I’m 
told, what cost four thousand ss All 
in the Eye-talion style it is, wit stained- 
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glass winders and lots of papist picters. 
“They say she ‘ates the place and won't 
go near it, but then she’s a crittur o’ 
moods, is Mrs. du Maresq. Only bin mar- 
ried a year, too. Reverend St. Clare's ‘er 
brother and she got ‘im the living. Well, 
now!"’—he broke off and stared out of the 
window. ‘“‘If that isn’t ‘im! And Mrs. 
du Maresgq along of ‘im."’ 

Following the landlord's gaze I saw a 
handsome Lanchester coupé threading its 
way carefully through the narrow street. 
For an instant I caught a glimpse of Mrs. 
du Maresq, daintily alert at the wheel and 
the reckless young face of her brother be- 
side her. 

He waved cheerily to some one on the 
pavement and she smiled. It did one good 
to see her smile. I thanked the landlord 
for his hospitality and set off at a steady 
speed for Pevenden Towers. The time had 
come for another interview on behalf of 
The Stentorgram. 

The broad sweeping drive of du Maresq’s 
home pot onion in one of the finest 
Gothic doorways I had ever seen, and du 
Maresq's statuesque manservant who took 
my card had dignity to correspond. I was 
shown into a magnificent paneled library 
and presently found myself facing du 
Maresq's wife. Behind her limped the 
Rev. David St. Clare. 

“You'll forgive my saying so,"’ he re- 
marked dryly, ‘“‘but you fellows are be- 
coming a bit of a nuisance.” 

The girl—she was little more—smiled 
and checked him. 

“If we had anything to tell you, Major 
Logue—" she said helplessly, ‘‘but we 
haven't! Absolutely nothing."’ She 
frow ned and stared at me for a moment. 

“Your face seems familiar—where have I 
seen-you?” 

‘Try the Alhambra Restaurant,"’ I an- 
swered smiling. 

Her eyes opened wide. ‘‘Of course; I re- 
member now. It was just before—be- 
fore—"’ she stopped and shivered. 

“By Jove!’’ the parson exclaimed sud- 
denly. ‘And you're the man who gave 
chase in the Square last night!" 

“Now that we're introduced,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘‘what about some copy for The 
Stentorgram?”’ 

‘““My dear fellow,"’ he protested. “‘If 
you'd like a photo of the house you are 
welcome, but there it ends. My sister is 
worn out by police questions already." 


TURNED to her. The appeal in her 

ey*s was unmistakable. 

“Mrs. du Maresq,"’ I said. “‘I am a 
journalist and that extenuates my lack of 
manners. If you say the word I will leave 
the house, but as it happens I have already 
learned more than the police know, and it 
may be that my investigations will solve 
the mystery. 

She stared in surprise and he frowned. 
“Sit down, Major Logue. Tell us what 
you know.”’ 

I told them of my visit to Dr. Oxen and 
discovery of the source of the poison bottle. 
I could see that they were intensely mysti- 
fied by the recital. 

“All the same,"’ St. Clare remarked 
when I had finished, ‘‘I don’t see that it 
leads us anywhere.”’ 

“Mrs. du Maresq,"’ I turned to her, “‘for- 
give my persistence, but had your husband 
no enemies?” 

The brother and sister exchanged 
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| glances. I noticed that she invariably left 
| replies to him. 

“We've been asked that question,"’ he 
said, after a pause, ‘‘about two hundred 
times. Any rich man has enemies.’ 

‘But you know of no specific case of a 
|man who had cause to hate Mr. du 
| Maresq?’’ I insisted. ‘‘Have there been no 
threatening letters, for instance?”’ 

‘None, so far as we know: my hus- 
band. has an immense correspondence 
which is principally dealt with by his 
secretary, Mr. Brownlow. It is barely 
half an hour since we returned here and we 
haven't seen Brownlow yet." 

The young cleric crossed the room and 
pressed the bell. ‘““We may as well ask 
what the post has brought in our absence."’ 

The door opened and the statuesque foot- 
man ptamnrie 

‘Ask Mr. Brownlow to come here for a 
few moments, Barnes."’ 

The man withdrew. Mrs. du Maresq 
leaned back against the cushions of her 
chair with a gesture of weariness and her 
brother produced a well-colored pipe 
which he began to fill. Although very 
much of an interloper in their private 
troubles I was oddly conscious that they 
did not resent my presence. Again, their 
apparent unconcern as to Simon du 
Maresq's fate was extraordinary, to say 
the least. 

The door opened and an undersized little 
man of perhaps forty years of age entered, 
carrying a bundle of letters. A nervous 
little man who looked apprehensively at us 
all before addressing himself to Mrs. du 
Maresq. 

‘These are the private letters, Mrs. du 
Maresq. I have dealt with the others.”’ 

She nodded and took the bundle. 

“Mrs. du Maresq, might I—ask if there 
is any news of Mr. du Maresq?”’ 
| ‘No, there is no news." She was ripping 
open the envelopes with a preoccupied air. 
| “‘Thank you, Mrs. du Maresq.’’ The 
little man turned to the door. As his 
shrunken, stooped back was framed in the 
| opening I caught a fleeting, familiar im- 
pression of a very bald head and feet that 
| turned outwards as he walked. 


| 


HAT Saturday night I spent at the 

Pevenden Arms, wearying myself to 
sleep with conflicting theories of Simon du 
| Maresq's disappearance. What had this 
grotesque little Brownlow to do with it 
alle 

Supposing he was in any way involved; 

though I was not prepared to swear posi- 
tively that he had been the. fugitive in 
Maygrave Square the previous night. 
Then the bottle of poison. If that meant 
suicide why was it left in the overcoat 
pocket? If not suicide, what was it? These 
matters, punctuated by the maddening 
chime of the church clock, kept me awake 
till dawn. 

There was really nothing in the inter- 
view with Mrs. du Maresq and her brother 
that could be construed into a story for 
The Stentorgram. Even the “‘deeply af- 
flicted wife’’ touch was absent, a she 
seemed remarkably placid about the affair. 
| After breakfast I strolled out, through 
|quaintly narrow streets, for open country, 
solitude and the pipe of reflection. A mile 
beyond the village I turned to gaze back 
at the little cluster of ivy-lad cottages. 
It was a brilliant autumn Sunday and the 


'\ little throngs of worshipers along the 
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stone-flagged pavements formed a picture 
typically English. 

“Give us a light, guv’nor—"’ said a 
hoarse, wheedling voice behind, ““‘Why 
blast my eyes, if it ain't old Phil!"’ 

With a shock of surprise I swung round. 
Standing before me was a filthy, gaunt 
reminder of my worst days upon the road; a 
tramp of the evilest type, ex-convict, 
anainal and bully, doubly dangerous on 
account of his very real intelligence. 


Ss months previously, Fate had flun 
this man across my path and we snieed 
in circumstances that did not redound to 
his credit. To be precise, he had robbed me 
in one night of all my meager possessions. 

“Ain't we swell!’’ he grinned, looking 
me up and down. “‘Wot about sparing a 
trifle for an old friend, Mister Phile”’ 

I surveyed the scabrous fellow grimly. 
There was a certain moistness about the 
eye that told its own tale. Syd Funnell 
was in liquor and that meant he was also 
in funds. A dual condition that generally 
made him an aggressive and dangerous 
customer. 

“Clear out!" I said abruptly, withdraw- 
ing my hands from my pockets in readi- 
ness. But to my surprise he showed no 
fight. 

“All right, guv’nor. All right. No 
offence. If yer } cock want to reckernize yer 
old friends, I ain't the one to push meself,”’ 
he screwed up his face in maudlin cunning, 
Re you ain't the only one wot's struck 
it lucky, though.” 

“What do you mean?’’ I demanded. 
**Been thieving again, I suppose."’ 

‘Not me. Better’n that. A proper job 
it is—*’ he suddenly backed away as though 
checking himself. ‘‘Wot’s your lay, 
any'ow?”’ 

“That's my business,"’ I retorted. *‘And 
if you take my advice, Syd Funnell, you'll 
keep out of my sight. There's something 
I don't like about you and I mightn’t be 
able to control myself.”’ 

“Allright. "Ave it yer own way,” he 
started to shamble off, muttering, “‘No 
‘arm, I'm sure. Only ‘aving a little look 
round—"’ 

In a moment he had vanished beyond a 
bend in the lane. With a grunt of disgust 
I dismissed him from my mind and strolled 
back to the village. Across the calm air 
there floated the mellifluous chime of Pe- 
venden church bells, and I decided to at- 
tend service. 

Taking a seat at the rear of the little 
congregation I drank in the cool beauty of 
the ancient stonework and stained glass. 
There was a wealth of quaint old brasses 
and stone slabs commemorating dead and 
gone Earls of Pevenden, or past lords of 
Pevenden Towers. 

A little to the right of me, fingering his 
prayer-book nervously sat Mr. Brownlow, 
the sight of whom set me pondering on the 
condition of his conscience. Decidedly he 
did not look a desperado! Close beneath 
the ancient oak pulpis I glimpsed Mrs. du 
Maresq, serene and utterly enigmatic. 

The service was brief and the address 
more an epitome of manly advice than 
sermon. It was impossible not to admire 
this parson, for all his lack of subtlety. I 
noticed that after the benediction, he took 
the organist’s place and played some fugue, 
very much better than the good old man 
could have played it himself. 

The little building was filled to its old 
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oak rafters with the rich, swelling notes, as 
the assembly issued forth. I waited till 
only Mrs. du Maresq and Brownlow were 
left, and then she rose and beckoned me 
outside, smilingly. Behind us, the secre- 
tary’s footsteps faltered. As he passed by, 
raising his hat to her I was struck by his 
worn aspect. He looked like a man who 
has not slept for weeks. 


Ke AJOR LOGUE,” said my com- 

panion, “I owe you an apology 
for my lack of hospitality yesterday. 
Will you lunch with me now?"’ 

‘“Hospitality,’’ I answered, ‘is about the 
last thing we journalists expect to receive 
from our victims. You are very good and 
of course I accept.” 

“Very well,” she returned, with ap- 
parent satisfaction. “‘We will wait for 
my brother—and while we are waiting 
there is something I want to say. Major 
Logue, I do not regard you as quite a 
typical ee for the yellow press.”’ 

I bowed. “‘I take that as a compliment, 
though it isn’t correct. I assure you I am 
yellow to the core."’ 

““No."’ She shook her head with em- 
phasis. ‘“‘If I thought that, I should not 
take you into my confidence. You have a 
soul above copy, of that I am sure.” 

“Copy is my god, Mrs. du Maresq. 
And journalists must live."’ 

“But not on the private sufferings of 
your fellow beings!" 

I looked at her carefully. ‘“‘That’s just 
it," 1murmured. *‘Are you—suffering?’’ 

She returned my gaze, frankly, honestly. 

“No, but I have—suffered. Major 
Logue, you have put two and two together 
and I don't want you to publish the sum 
total in the press. I cannot dissemble, and 
it is useless for me to pretend I am grief- 
stricken at my husband's disappearance. 

‘The law will take its course, and if he 
is found I must resume an existence that is 
simply misery. Only I ask that you should 
not make journalistic capital out of my 
callousness. Now I have - honest with 
you and I want your word."’ 

Within the church silence had fallen 
with the dying away of St. Clare’s music. 
Presently I saw him limping from the ves- 
try door towards the little wicket gate 
that led to Pevenden Towers by a private 
lane. 

‘Before I answer you,"’ I said, as coldly 
as I knew how, ‘“‘do I understand that you 
would consider it an act of yellow journal- 
ism to publish your private sentiments in 
this affair?”’ 

“I would, rather.”’ 
appealingly and a little 
“Wouldn't you, Major Logue?”’ 

“I'd consider it,’’ answered looking her 
straight in the eyes, ‘‘the act of a cad. 
Here comes your brother."’ 

*“Major Logue—!"’ she broke off as the 
young cleric came forward, but I saw the 
pink confusion in her face and rejoiced 
thereby. 

Luncheon was a delightfully informal 
and intimate little affair despite the luxury 
and wealth with which we were sur- 
rounded. I sensed that I was on a new 
footing with these people, and the man in 
me as well as the journalist gave thanks 
accordingly. 

Late that afternoon Mrs. du Maresq 
volunteered to show me the house and its 
treasures while her brother limped back 
to the vicarage to prepare his evening 
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She looked at me 
mystified. 


ered career, that experience of her sole 
companionship was the most joyous. 

Along the ster stone-floored passage- 
ways we wandered, halting now and 
again before some masterpiece of art or 
craft that enriched the mansion, while she 
told me of its history and the manner in 
which it had come into their possession. 

Exquisite medieval cabinets, tapestry, 
grotesque old firearms; or queer leathern 
chests, glittering with a thousand brass 
studs. A collection of incalculable value 
and rare beauty. But along one wall, 
displayed in locked glass cases was a col- 
lection of another sort; grim and hideous. 

Here were instruments of torture, dating 
back to Roman times. Sinister-looking 
manacles, burning pincers. A massive 
rack from the Spanish Inquisition in Tor- 
quemada's day side by olde with that ter- 
rible German ingenuity, the ‘‘Eiserne 
Jungfrau'’—the “Iron Maiden of Nurem- 
berg.” 

I halted, fascinated. 

“A ghastly museum!"’ 

““Yes,"’ she shivered a little. “‘My hus- 
band would pay almost any sum for speci- 
mens—even modern ones.”’ 

I gazed at the cases again, at the rows 
of thumbscrews and iron ‘“‘gauntlets."’ 
There was a perfect specimen of ‘‘scaven- 

er’s daughter,’’ several Scotch ‘‘booti- 
Eins” with their horrible wedges, and a 
foot squeezer invented by a certain Abbé 


sermon, and in all the days of my check- | 
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ARLES ATLAS, holder of the title, “THE 


| WORLD’S MOST PERFECTLY DEVELOPED 


| Physical Culture 


MAN,” awarded b Bernarr MacFadden of 
ecesine. No other living 
man can claim this title. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE 
‘AFEW MONTHS MAKE 


du Chayla, who was murdered for his 


pains in 1702. 
“*Look,"’ she pointed to a rusty iron 
shovel that hung on the wall. ‘That was 


‘used by a London stevedore to batter out | 


the life of his four-year-old daughter. 
My husband bought it for five soma.” 

Quietly as she spoke, there was bitter 
loathing in her voice. As if checking her- 
self, she moved quickly away, and I fol- 
lowed in silence, marveling at the gloating 
cruelty that could discover pleasure in such 
a collection. 


P THE broad stairway, with its shal- 

low steps thickly carpeted, and along 
the great landings the furniture was of a 
more modern kind. Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite, and French of the same 
period; a fortune in prints alone hung upon 
the walls. Then, rather abruptly, my 
hostess thrust open a door that was incon- 
gruously fashioned in the Italian Ren- 
aissance style and I found myself gazing 
into an enormous bedroom. 

A bedroom! It might have been a 
chapel or a Florentine gallery of art. I 
could not repress an exclamation at the 
outlandish effect that had been created by 
the juxtaposition of the huge, carved four- 
poster, with its stained glass windows, 
massive hangings; the barbaric statuary 
fronting a Holy Family or Pieta copied 
from Michelangelo. 

The Bacchus and Ampelius, beneath a 
vast expanse of ceiling decorated in a man- 
ner reminiscent of the Sistine Chapel. I 
gazed at it all, speechless. 

‘“Well,"’ she said, and there was an odd 
inflection in her voice, I thought. ‘‘What 
do you think of it, Major Logue?”’ 

““Ie’s—grotesque,"’ I muttered. 
tastic.”” 

‘And horrible!"’ she shivered and drew 
me out of the room, shutting the door 
after me. “‘My husband began that four 
months ago; built it over the billiard room 
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ERE’S two pictures of one of my thousands 

of pupils, showing his condition before and 
after he took my personally planned course in 
body-building. These pictures speak for them 
selves. Three months ago, Louis Cassano came 
to me—a physical wreck—weak, thin, emaciated. 
He never had real, solid muscle on his body, 
never felt the flow of healthy red bloed in his 
veins. His nerves were unstrung; his com- 
plexion was sallow; he lacked the ambition and 
stamina to carry on. I eagerly welcomed his 
case—it was not new to me-—it was just like so 
many thousands of others that I had lifted to 
glorious Manhood. 


I’ll Add Five Inches to Your Chest 


I Guarantee to broaden your shoulders, 
strengthen your back tremendously and give 
you an all-round development that will amaze 
you. I'll add several inches of muscles to your 
arms and legs—I'll fortify you with a grip of 
steel. I'll shoot new life up your spine, so that 
in a very short time, you'll be a 100% example 
of physical perfection. I back up my words by 
action—my files are packed with letters and 
photos in testimony of my result-getting per 
sonal system. 

I want you to put me to the test. I Guarantee 


| that you'll be proud of the new man that will 


emerge from your old self in a couple months’ 


| time. It's up to you. Now’s the time to build 
| up that half-way body of yours. I'll prove to 


you that it’s a lot easier than you think. 
FREE! ‘Secrets of Muscular Power 
and Beauty”’ 


Here’s the book that will start you on the glorious road 
to HEALTH AND GREAT STRENGTH. My free book 


| is packed with pictures of giant men whom I've taught 





Nothing else compares with it It will positively thrill 
and inspire you. It’s the one Master Book of Health 
and Strength Send for it today—NOW—while you 
have this before you. 


FREE! I am giving every pupil valuable 
© Trophies—a beautiful Diploma, a 


| Medal, and an opportunity te win big cash Prizes. 


CHARLES ATLAS 


171 Madison Ave., Dept. 42, New York City 


-=--=-—--- MAIL THIS NOW! -<<<=<===: 


CHARLES ATLAS, 
171 Madison Ave., Dept. 42, New York City 

Wear Sir Please send me your new big free book 
“SECRETS OF MUSCULAR POWER AND BEAUTY.” 
This places me under no obligation 


Chg. ccccccsss ; . State 
(please write or print PLAINLY) M 2-29 
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What Made His 
Hair Grow? 


Read His Letter for the Answer 


“Two years ago 
I was bald al! over 
the top of my head. 
“I felt ashamed 
for people to see 
my head. I tried 
different prepara- 
tions, but they did 
no good re 
mained bald, un- 
til I used Kotalko 
“New hair came 
almost immedi- 
ately and kept on 
growing n a 
short time I had a 
splendid head of 
hair, whic has 
been perfect ever 
since—and no re- 
turn of the bald- 
ness.” “ 
This verified statement is by Mr. H. A. Wild. 
e is but one of the big legion of users of 
Kotalko who voluntarily attest it has stopped 
falling hair, eliminated dandruff or aided new, 
luxuriant hair growth. KOTALKO is sold by 


husy druggists everywhere 


FREE Trial Box 


To prove the efficacy of Kotalko, for men’s, 
women’s and children’s hair, the producers are 
giving Proof Boxes. Use coupon or write, to 
KOTAL CO., F-486, Station O, New York 
lease send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO 
Name 


Address 


FOOT WEA® 
VICES 


ented measurement system in- 
sures perfect Gt Big_ facilities 
ell ies. You collect your 
40.00 outfit containing 
osiery-- 


god as 


< tua! larger variety 
if sty! nd thi t Send tor 
book "Getting Abead” and ‘fal particulars. 4 
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Experience Unnecessary. we 





Tanners Shoe Manufactering Co. 3, 
Gain Health 
From Sunshine 


Made to Order in 
Your Own Home 


« a day with thie 
inshine’’ lamp 
strength, vitality 


Ten minute 
amazing new 
builds healt 


ina natura 


« are over 
oothed and re- 
Tones up entire system, clears 
improves beauty builds resistance to 
Colds relieved and prevented Anyone 
Endorsed by Doctors and Hospitals. 
‘ low price, $79.50 complete Write today 
for FREE folder and easy payment plan 
CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 
Deot. 64 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Can You Witte? 
Advertising Pays, 
Startling Salaries: 


SE your writing talent to make an amazing 
income in advertising 


the ne 
make 
’ Now you can quickly 
It’s Easy to Learn! jor "Sie proptabie 
work in your spare mo 7 ‘or 3 
years the Page- Davis School has 
men and women in advertising Many responst- 
be positions paying handsome salariesare held 
by our graduates. Send at once for our FREE 
ok, How to Win Success in Advertising, 
which tells about Lheopp. “\unities upen to you. 


Page - Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7312, Chicago 


are 


beams. It was finished the day before he 
disappeared. It is utterly alien to me, and 
hateful. No power on earth would induce 
me to sleep in that room, and when I told 
him so—"’ She checked herself as though 
afraid of saying too much. 

‘He was disappointed?"’I queried gently. 

“Disappointed! He laughed.” 

Something in the tone told me that she 
was on the verge of tears—the breakdown 
of an overstrung woman. I changed the 
subject and together we stood gazing out 
of a little oriel window that overlooked 
the west drive in the full glory of the set- 
ting sun. 

Against the red orb was silhouetted the 
square black tower of Pevenden church, 


and by its lych-gate I could discern the one 
solitary human figure that dotted the land- 
scape. It was a woman, bending forward, 
intent and very still, her face turned to- 
wards us. 


VEN at that distance I received a defi- 

nite impression that she was staring 
at the mass of Pevenden Towers, searching 
for the very window we stood by. Search- 
ing for us. 


It was a case of Find the Woman! Tue 
New McCurure’s for March has more about 
the lady in question—as well as other startling 
clues to the very mysterious du Maresq dtsap- 
pearance! 


Sc 


The Emperor of Gangland 


Continued from page 56 


He has become so powerful that he scorns 
the subterfuges he was compelled to employ 
during the early part of his career, and no 
longer has any use for hideaways; he comes 
and goes as he pleases in the greatest cities 
of the land. Except when long journeys 
necessitate taking trains, he travels in a 
luxurious limousine protected by bullet- 
proof glass, and is preceded, followed, and 
flanked by other cars containing his per- 
sonal bodyguard. 

Ordinarily his entourage numbers from 
eight to fifteen men, who wear steel-mesh 
vests and are chosen not only for courage 
and marksmanship, but for height and 
thickness as well. For Capone is short 
and plump, and when he is hedged about 
by a throng of gangsters, each a head 
taller than himself and of bulky, thickset 
build, it is impossible for an enemy to aim 
at him through the spaces between their 
necks. Nothing short of a bomb or a 
cannon will penetrate his fortress of living 
flesh. On occasions of state, and especially 
when he wishes to make a lavish display 
for the benefit of rival gang chieftains, the 
bodyguard is greatly enlarged. 

Some two months ago, when Scarface Al 
was beginning the campaign which he hopes 
will eventually make him master of liquor 
distribution in New York, he strolled into 
a Broadway hotel surrounded by no less 
than twenty-five gunmen, each of whom 
carried his right hand thrust deep into his 
coat pocket. This demonstration caused 


' considerable talk in gangster and racketeer- 


ing circles in the metropolis, but if Scarface 
Al's intention had been to frighten the 
hard-boiled gunmen of Gotham, he failed, 
for they regarded the display as nothing 
more than vulgar ostentation 


= HEN the time comes,"’ a well- 

known New York gang chieftain 
told a newspaper reporter, ‘we'll get him. 
It'll only take a minute. Some day these 
bozos will spread out a little too thin, and 
somebody'll poke a rod between them, 
and Al will get his ride.” 

On his momentous junket into the 
important liquor-smuggling, manufactur- 
ing, and distributing districts, Scarface Al 
strengthened his connections with the 
local bands of racketeers, pootleggers and 
rum-runners; he established a system of 
rakeoffs, and of graft for the politicians, 
police, government agents and others who 


have fattened off Prohibition these past 
ten years, and otherwise smoothed thc 
way for the great convoys of liquor, indus- 
trial alcohol and beer, which the combi- 
nation has already begun to send out of 
Chicago and from the Mexican and Cana- 
dian borders and the Atlantic coast, whence 
they spread in all directions like the ema- 
nations from a gigantic spider. 

Whatever was done, the results of this 
pestilential trip were quickly apparent 
Soon after he returned from the South and 
Southwest, Scarface Al gave out the now 
famous interview in which he said that 
he was an honest, law-abiding citizen en- 
gaged in legitimate business, and that he 
had been sorely hurt by the things which 
had been said about him. He announced 
that he was weary of strife and turmoil, 
and would fain retire from the arena, offer- 
ing to abandon all of his enterprises and 
ease his conscience with a gift of $250,000 
to charity, on condition that his enemies 
did likewise. 


CARCELY had the suggestion of this 

graceful gesture subsided than the news- 
papers were filled with reports of renewed 
gang activity throughout the United 
States. Whisky, industrial alcohol and 
beer suddenly became more plentiful in all 
of the large cities, especially those which 
had been honored by the presence of Scar- 
face Al, and the streets began to echo to the 
rattle of machine guns and the roar of 
bombs, as the gunmen who had joined the 
merger began to eliminate the independent 
and recalcitrant gangsters who had refused 
to submit to the caiieags of the organizing 
and administrative genius of Chicago. 

Scarface Al's plan to consolidate the 
warring elements of gangland, which can 
pt re J no longer be regarded as a chi- 
merical project, was probably suggested by 
an extraordinary scheme conceived several 
years ago by Dion O'Banion and Terrible 
John Torrio, for many years reigning 
princes of Chicago's underworld, and 
among the early practitioners of the black- 
mailing methods which are now in such 
favor. 

These celebrated gangsters obtained 
options on a tract of land some two miles 
square near Chicago, and planned to es- 
tablish a city wherein every official would 
be an underworld leader, which would 
recognize no laws save that of the bomb 
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and the machine gun, and which would 
provide a haven of refuge whenever the 
Chicago police were compelled by public 
opinion to make one of their timid and in- 
frequent gestures of defiance against the 
rule of the gang and the racket. 

The scheme to found this unique munic- 
ipality had the enthusiastic backing of 
the business and political allies of Terrible 
John and -O’Banion, and was brought 
perilously near to actuality. But it was 
abandoned and the options permitted to 
lapse late in 1924, when rival gangsters 
jealous of O’Banion’s wealth and power 
invaded his florist shop and shot him to 
death as he tenderly trimmed chrysanthe- 
mums, and, perhaps, let his mind wander 
over the details of the twenty-five murders 
in which the police had implicated him, 
without a conviction, during his brief 
span of thirty-two years. 

His sorrowing henchmen speeded him to 
the gangsters’ heaven in a manner befit- 
ting his rank and importance, and so set 
the fashion for the extravagant pomp with 
which murdered gang leaders are now laid 
to rest. O'Banion was buried in a $10,000 
silver coffin, while a thousand automobiles 
loaded with state, county and municipal 
officials, politicians and armed gangsters 
followed him to the grave. Twenty-six 
trucks were required to haul his floral 
tributes, among which were a seven-foot 
pillar containing 2,000 roses, and a seven- 
foot bank of carnations, inscribed with 
this touching sentiment, ““To our pal— 
from the gang."’ 

These remarkable obsequies remained 
the funerary high-light of gangland until 
last July, when Frankie Yale, or Uale, 
murdered in Brooklyn, after a successful 
career as a racketeer and, for a time, 
Capone's viceroy in command of the New 
York area, was buried in a coffin which 
was paid for with fifteen $1,000 bills. 
Thirty-eight cars were necessary to convey 
to the cemetery the $10,000 worth of 
flowers sent by his criminal and political 
friends to keep his memory fragrant. A 
crowd estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000 
surged through the streets behind the 
funeral cortége, and for the first time, in 
almost fifty years, New York witnessed the 
disturbing spectacle of politicians and 
minor officials paying tribute to a dead 
criminal, and being pathetically eager that 
the friends of the murdered gangster 
should note their presence. 


T WAS perhaps fitting that Yale should 

thus eclipse O’Banion in the final lap 
of their mundane journey, for it was com- 
monly believed that it was the Brooklyn 
gang leader and racketeer who crept into 
the Chicago florist shop and emptied his 
automatic into O’Banion’s back, toppling 
the flower merchant among his chrys- 
anthemums. 

Terrible John Torrio learned the rudi- 
ments of the gangster’s art in the old 
Cherry Hill district of New York, where 
George Washington lived when he was 
first inaugurated President of the United 
States, and which for many years after the 
American Revolution was the most exclu- 
sive residential section of the metropolis. 

Its narrow streets were then lined with 
pleasant shade trees and imposing man- 
sions, but long before the Civil War the 
rising tide of Irish and Italian immigra- 
tion had driven the aristocrats northward, 
and their homes had been transformed 
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FOOT PAIN 
GONE in 10 minutes 


OR COSTS YOU NOTHING 


Barning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs 
—cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in toes, in- 
step, ball or heel—dull ache in the ankle, calf or 
knee—shooting pains from back of toes, spread- 
ing of the feet, or that broken-down feeling— 
all can now be quickly ended. 


CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 
from weakened muscles that permit the 
foot bones to become displaced and press 
against sensitive nerves and blood vessels. 
Now a way is discovered to strengthen these 
muscles while holding the bones in position. 
Pains stop in 10 minutes when this amaz- 
ing band, the Jung Arch Brace, is used. 
Stand, walk, or dance for hours—you 
just don’t get tired. Just slips on— 
results are almost immediate. One 
of the secrets is in the tension and 
stretch. It is highly elastic and 
amazingly light and thin, yet 
strong and durable. An exceed- 
ingly soft sponge rubber lift is 
provided and urgently advised 
for severe cases. Worn with 
any style footwear. There is ! 
nothing stiff to further weaken muscles or ! 
cause discomfort. = ~ ! 
Pain stops like magic. Soon band may be ! FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES ; 
discarded and feet are well to stay. Nearly —with cushion lift — without cushion lift 
2,000,000 now in use. Specialists, amazed at O BANNER(medium) & | WONDER(medium)$1 4 
results, urge it widely. O VICTOR (long) $2.50 | 0 MIRACLE (long) $1.50 | 
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Treuble starts 

in weakened 
muscles. Tiny 
bones of forward 
arch are displaced 
Pain follows. 
2 A super-elastic band 

assistsand strength 
ens weakened muscles, re- 
places bones. Pain stops 
instantly. 


or chiropodist. If they can't 
supply you use coupon below and 
pay postman. Write for free book 
on foot troubles. 


FREE if it fails..._..._ 


gs 

1 Jung Arch Brace Co.,972 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati ,Ohio 
1 Send one pair of braces marked below : 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 
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Wear it 10 days; if not delighted, your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store 


JUNGS 2 
BRACES Canada: 165 Dufferin —s Add 25¢ to above prices. 


wy A Ring You Will Be Proud to Wear 


SEND NO MONEY 


O Money enclosed. O Send C. O. D. plus postage. 
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Gold inlaid in Genuine Hepe|Send number of ring, size of 
Ruby or Black Onyx. Men-/finger, initial or emblem de- 


tion if desired in solid White|sired, and ring will be sent No. 6746 
25 GoldorGreen Gold, sameprice.\for inspection 
Terms (6 mos. to pay) Atk for Free Jewelry Catalog 
e Mat 
This “e% Reg. Trade Mark Buffalo Jewelry Mfg. Co. jh. Exact $9 4 





. Dept. 109 (or at your Jeweler’s) size of 
guarantees you genuine diamonds c9} Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. ring 
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Now you can enjoy a really 
up-to-date training in this 
attractive field,full of sparkle 
and dash—a radical depar- 
ture and pleasant relief from 
old fashioned courses and 
antiquated methods. Pre- } 
pare for a career in this de- } 
lightful, well-paid profes- oY 
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reveals beauty] clear and beautify your skin. 
secrets. Won - FREE PROOF SAMPLE 


Sane ee oe See amazing improvement within 24 
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Did You Ever 


Fall in Love 
With Words) 


Words have amazing powers. The world 
offers its treasures of money, power, and 
position to the skilful users of them. There 
are words for every occasion—words that 
thunder commands; words bristling with 
compelling force; words of zephyr-like deli- 
cacy; words of inspiration; words of romance; 
words to bend men’s minds to your will; 
words to express every shade of meaning 

Through a justly famous easy method of 
spare-time study at home you may make 
words the playthings of your moods, the tools 
of your necessities. You can learn how to 
weave them into stories that sell; advertise- 
ments that convince; letters that win. 


GET THE FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Become a Master of English” 
tells you all about the Kleiser Practical 
English Course which is endorsed by famous 
writers as Booth Tarkington, irvin S. Cobb, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart Ask for it on a 
postcard, or write your name in margin and 
return this advertisement, and the book will 
come to you by mail, free of charge. No 
agents will call 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 1198, New York 











CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 64.80 buys 20 acres on main road 
$100.80 buys 2'% acres 800 feet take front 
$189.00 buys 78 acres farm on river 
$279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting 
$360.00 buys 160 acres western farm 


$585.00 buys 300 acres, sporting—minerals 

These properties, with several hundred others, are 
offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no fur- 
ther payments Beautifully situated hunting camps 
and fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded 
acreages situated § in Muskoka Highlands of 
Ontario and the new North; also farms in old 
Ontario, Quebec Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia Our 12th annual list just issued in 
the form of a 20 page illustrated booklet describes 
these properties and gives full particulars It is 
mailed free on application Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms 
Don't delay These properties won't last long at 
these prices Send no money but send for booklet 
to-day so you will have first choice 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
621, 72 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2, Canada 
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WANTED 
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e ETTY, that costume is wonderful. It gives 
you a much better figure and the coloring 
is just right for your complexion.” 

“It is nice, isn’t it I am now designing and 
making a black velvet evening gown. Wait 
until you see that.” 

“Why! I didn’t know you could design and 
make gowns and costumes.” 


“I couldn't. But fortunately I read of a won- 


derful school that comes right into your own 
home. I can now have three beautiful gowns for 
the money I formerly paid for one stock dress. 
Over 26,000 women have taken this training.’ 

Every girl or woman, 16 or over, should mail 
the coupon at once for Free Sample Lessons 


from this wonderful system 


You Can Earn $35.00 to $75.00 a Week 


----- ee CUT HERE -.-------~--~---- 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. M636, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me FREE 32 page illustrated Gown Book 

with SAMPLE LESSONS from the training checked 

0 Gown Designing © Millinery 

Name ee ; 

BEG « 6.620066 s CeRORVSCOEE DOEROOROGE 
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into dismal slums occupied by places ot 
prostitution, sailors’ boarding-houses and 
dance halls, and the dens of the crimps and 
fiver pirates. 

There Terrible F mss made his initial 
bow into the underworld, and there he 
earned his sobriquet by his exploits as 
chieftain of the old James Street gang, 
which owed nominal allegiance to Monk 
Eastman's famous outfit, but which also 
operated profitably on its own account. 
The New York police smashed the James 
Street gang in 1915, during the reform ad- 
ministration of Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, 


| and Terrible John fled to Chicago, where 








he soon obtained a foothold in the under- 
world and gradually extended his sphere 
of influence until he became a figure of 
great importance, to whom politicians 
and office-holders bent the knee in humble 
respect. 

He reached the peak of his mid-Western 
renown in 1926, when the police timidly 
suggested that he might know something 
of the sensational murder of William 
McSwiggin, an Assistant District Attor- 
ney who was machine-gunned by gangsters 
while riding in an automobile. But Terri- 
ble John’s political friends, horrified at the 
idea that their pet might be arrested and 
imprisoned, soon changed the minds of 
the police, and the investigation of the 
crime was promptly switched into other 
and safer fi mmim and soon abandoned. 
McSwiggin’s murderer has never been 
found. 

Scarface Al owes much of his present 
eminence to Terrible John Torrio, who 
gave him his first opportunity in Chicago 
gangland, and whose protégé he was for 
several years. They may have known 
each other in New York, for Capone, like 
Terrible John, was a product of the metrop- 
olis. Now in his early thirties, Scarface 
Al was born in Tillary Street, Brooklyn, 
within the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge 
and not far from the New York Navy 
Yard. 


IS real name is Alphonse Capone. He 

still employs that cognomen in his 
**business’’ dealings, but in his social ac- 
tivities and in his home life he is commonly 
known as Al Brown, a name which he 
used on occasion during the early part of 
his career. 

He has never divulged any information 
about his boyhood or the circumstances 
of his family, but Tillary Street is in a poor 
section of Brooklyn, and it is quite likely 
that he took to the streets and eventually 
joined a gang because of disorganized and 
unattractive social and economic condi- 
tions, which have always had much to do 
with the development of a gangster. 

Capone got into no trouble with the 
metropolitan police, and his name does 
not appear on the department's records. 
Indeed. despite the innumerable criminal 
activities which have been laid at his 
door, only once has he been formally ac- 
cused of a crime. That was in Joliet, 
Illinois, a few years ago, when he was 
convicted and fined for carrying a pistol. 

He appears to have played a very minor 

art in the Brooklyn underworld, which 
he many years was under the domination 
of Wild Bill Lovett, whose White Hands 
were the terrors of the East River and 
South Brooklyn water ffonts. Capone is 
said tc have been a member of Lovett's 
gang for a short time, but it is more likely 








that he belonged to the Navy Street gang, 
a small outfit which competed with the 
White Hands, though with scant success. 

Flashes of the ability which in recent 
years has set him apart as a unique figure 
in gangland began to appear as Capone 
approached manhood, and he incurred the 
enmity of Wild Bill Lovett. Exactly what 
happened is unknown, but in Brooklyn the 
tale is told that Lovett came upon Scar- 
face Al in a Brooklyn water-front saloon 
about a year after the close of the World 
War, and gave him eight hours to leave the 
city, whereupon Capone hurried over to 
Manhattan and caught a train for Chicago. 

It was probably during his brief career 
in Brooklyn that Scarface Al received the 
scars which have given him his sobriquet, 
although he has often said that he was 
wounded in battle, with the A. E. F. 

In an article in the Hearst's International- 
Cosmopolitan, Miss Patricia Dougherty 
quotes Capone as saying that he was 
a member of the famous Lost Battalion; 
and later Scarface Al told Lindsay Den- 
nison, of The New York Evening World, 
that he had been injured during the fight- 
ing in the Argonne. Capone's official 
war record lists him as a drafted soldier of 
the 337th Machine Gun Battalion, Eighty- 
seventh Division, which never came in 
contact with the Germans. * 

Mr. Dennison quotes a New York detec- 
tive, with much experience among Italian 
and Sicilian criminals, as saying that the 
scars on Capone's face were “‘made as a 
notice that at some time he had squealed 
against a friend or double-crossed him, 
and they are notice that next time the cut 
will be across his throat and not across his 
face.’" But the mystery of the scars is in- 
creased by the quite obvious fact that there 
is nothing about —— personality or 
known record to indicate that he is, or 
ever has been, a squealer. 

When Capone fled to Chicago to escape 
the wrath of Wild Bill Lovett, he obtained 
a job as bouncer in a South Side brothel 
owned by Big Jim Colosimo, then an im- 
portant figure in mid-Western vice and 
gambling circles. Terrible John Torrio 
was captain of Colisimo’s gunmen, and 
Capone soon displayed such aptitude that 
he was enrolled as a member of this choice 
aggregation of thugs. 

His rise was rapid, as his latent abilities 
developed, and he soon became Terrible 
John’s right-hand man. He succeeded to 
the captaincy when Terrible John, his 
nerve shaken by the repeated efforts of 
rival gangsters to-murder him, went into 
court, pleaded guilty to a violation of the 
Volstead Act, and thankfully accepted a 
prison sentence. 


CARFACE AL was made of sterner stuff. 

He envisioned great riches and almost 
unlimited power, and, as soon as he had 
assumed full authority over Torrio’s 
gangsters, he embarkec upon the cam- 
paigns which in time gave him practical 
control of the underworld. 

Before Scarface Al appeared in Chicago 
with his armored motor-cars, his bullet- 
proof vests, his retinue of heavily armed 
gunmen, and the genius for organization 
and administration which have made him 
the most powerful figure in American 
criminal annals, Dion O’Banion probably 
wielded more influence than any other 
gang chieftain in the United States. 

Ostensibly he was a peaceable florist 
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with a touching devotion to his plants and 

flowers, but actually he was the absolute 
ruler of a band of killers, he was ia almost 
complete control of Chicago's beer supply 
and he had begun to dip heavily into the 
racket game, which is said to have been 
introduced into Chicago by Big Tim 
Murphy, long the darling of the politi- 
cians and crooked judges. 

But Big Tim, alas, is no more. He was 
murdered last June, only a little while 
before Frankie Yale met a similar fate in 
Brooklyn, by gangsters who coveted his 
various rackets, and who acquired them by 
the simple and typically direct method of 
driving past his home in a sedan, calling 
him to the door and then loosing a ma- 
chine gun against him. 

Although the scheme of O'Banion and 
Terrible John Torrio, for an autonomous 
criminal city within the limits of the 
sovereign state of Illinois, was abandoned, 
the gangsters of Chicago yet have their 
aeries, to which they fly in times of stress, 
and which they use as places of rest and 
recreation in the piping times of peace and 
prosperity. Of course, as every one knows, 
they are ordinarily safe enough in Chicago, 
for unless a murder or a bombing is partic- 
ularly atrocious the police merely smile, 
shrug their shoulders and, in olen, say 
chidingly, ‘‘tut, tut, boys, a little less 
noise, please!" 

But, occasionally, the gang chieftains 
weary of the noise and bustle of the city 
and pine for the peace and quiet of the 
countryside; so, a year or two ago, the 
leaders of the underworld designated 
several small towns in the lake region of 
Wisconsin, about two hours out of Chicago 
by train or automobile, as neutral terri- 
tory, and informed their gunmen that 
swift and dire vengeance would be visited 
upon any one who so far forgot himself as 
to exercise his talents in the protected areas. 


N THEORY, at least, bitter enemies now 

visit these resorts and fish and swim 
in amity. But they take precautions, for 
once in a great while a gunman meets a 
particularly obnoxious enemy, and he 
promptly forgets his instructions and 
“takes him for a ride,’ which is under- 
world argot for shooting a man in the 
back. 

While visiting in Wisconsin this past 
summer I had the privilege of watching an 
eminent prince of gangland take his pleas- 
ure at one of the lake resorts. The news 
had got about that the great gangster 
proposed to bathe, and an_ interested 
crowd gathered on the banks of the lake, 
remaining a respectful distance from the 
bath-house, wherein the august one pre- 
pared for his dip. 

Presently there was a stir inside the 
house, and two thickset young Italians 
strode forth with their right hands thrust 
deep into their coat pockets, from which 
protruded significant bulges. For a mo- 
ment they stood in the doorway, frowning 
menacingly, and then one went to the 
water's edge and warned bathers away 
from a long canoe slide which jutted some 
thirty feet into the water, and brusquely 
informed canoeists that while the gangster 
was bathing, they must not approach 
closer than fifty feet. 

He then returned to the bath-house and 
went inside with his companion. A few 
minutes later they emerged with three 


others, each with a hand in his coat | 
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S THE amazing experience of this man a 
miracle? No. Thousands of others have also 
discovered the almost magic power of a new 

invention for hernia relief known as Magic Dot. 
This queer little device—little larger than a 
quarter—weighing less than 1-25th ounce—re- 
duces rupture by a new method called ‘‘sealing.” 
Awkward springs, hot, heavy pads, dirty leg- 
straps are a thing of the past, Instead a light, 
flesh-soft padlet that ‘‘actually breathes ar,” 
and allows wearers to run, jump and exercise 
in perfect safety. 


See It First! 


Of course, you will want to see this surprising 
device that has brought glorious new freedom 
to thousands of former rupture sufferers. And 
now under a special arrangement you can have 





RUPTURED 38 YEARS— 
IS THIS A MIRACLE? 


A Sudden Strain at the Age of Twelve... 
Thirty-Eight Years of Pain and Discomfort 
. . » Now at Fifty Relief at Last! 


it sent to your home without any obligation to 
wear it. Don’t send a penny or order it now. 
Just mail the coupon for full details. Act now 
while this generous offer is still in force. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
1457 Clay Street Steubenville, Ohio 


New Science Institute, 
1457 Clay St., Steubenville, O. 


Send me without obligation illustrated descrip- 
tion of Magic Dot, free sample of Airtex, and your 
special introductory offer for hernia relief. 


Name ocenrecesvceerseceecousee 


Address 


City State 
(Print Address and Be Sure of Reply.) 





| countries. 








SUBSCRIBE FOR McCLURE’S 
Remittance should be made by check, or postal or express money order. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 221 West 57th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


YEARLY SuBscrRipTion: $3.00 
in the United States; $3.50 
Canada; $4.00 to foreign 
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$30a 


Te Show My 
| RAIN-PROOF 
Fits-U-Caps to Men 


Pay Yo 


Yes—I’ll pay you $30 a day 
to show my marvelous line of 
rainproof, made - to - measure 
Fits-U Caps to men More 


for active workers. With my 
liberal commission of $1.00 
on every sale, it’s a cinch to 
clean up $5.00 or more an 


| hour in spare time alone. “In 
two hours,’ writes one suc- 
cessful salesman, “I made 


$15.70. It’s the rain-proof 
and made-to-measure features 
that get the orders quick.’’ 
Fits-U Cap is made absolutely rain-proof! Rain or 
snow has no effect on Fits-U Cap. You collect big com- 
mission in advance. EVERY CAP MADE TO INDIVID- 
UAL MEASURE! Also show men’s fine hats, women’s 
charming hats, mufflers, ties, ete., all fast sellers. 


FREE Sample Cap for You 


Fits-U salesmen wear sample caps to show to customers. 
You can get one made to your own measure without pay- 
ing one cent. New plan makes bonus of 10 free caps a 
month easy! 


| Write for FREE Outfit 


I'll send you elaborate selling outfit FREE. Get started 
immediately. Just send name and address. Postal will 
| do. Hurry! Write today! 


FITS-U CAP CO., Dept. 0-225, o™enyen. 











By a secret process every 
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mechanical toys beautifully from bat 

tery. A little gem. you may have it free 
With The 

Open Road for Boys Magazine 


ee & month crammed with 


A Whole 
Year of 
Breathless 


Order now 
Just drop « dollar bill to us. 
we pay shipping charges. 


OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
MAGAZINE 
Dept. 710, 130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Friends 


Here's my $1. Rush me the electric motor and put me down 
for one year for THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
MAGAZINE. 
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RUPTURE IS 
NOT A TEAR 


NO BREAK TO HEAL 


Some people have a mistaken idea 
that rupture is a tear. Rupture is not 
a tear, but purely a muscular weak- 
ness in the abdominal wall. Trusses 
merely brace these muscles, but do not 
strengthen them—on the contrary the 
gouging of the ordinary truss pad of- 
ten increases this weakness, because 
it tends to shut off blood circulation. 
STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO- 
PADS are entirely different — being 
mechanico-chemico applicators—made 
self-adhesive purposely to keep the 
muscle-tonic, called “Plapao” continu- 
ously applied to the affected parts, 
and to minimize danger of slipping 
and painful friction. No straps, 
buckles or springs attached. Soft as 
velvet—easy to apply — inexpensive. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Rome, Grand 
Prix, Paris, Honorable Mention, Pana- 
ma Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 
etc. For almost a quarter century 
satisfied thousands report success— 
without delay from work. Stacks of 
sworn testimonials received even from 
the far corners of the Earth. Pro- 
cess of recovery is natural, so no sub- 
sequent use for trusses. 

Stop wasting your time and money 
on old-fashioned truss devices. Learn 
how to close the hernial opening so the 
rupture can’t come down. Send the 
coupon below for “FREE TEST OF 


PLAPAO” and 48-page illustrated 
book on rupture. This will cost you 
nothing! o not send any money; 


just your name and address. For your 
own good—write today—before it may 
be too late! 


FREE TEST COUPON 


PLAPAO CO., 378 Stuart Bidg., St. Louls, Mo 





Send me a Free test Plapao 
no charge 


Gentlemen 
and 48-page book on Rupture; 
for this, now or later. 


Name..... 
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3-25¢ no stamps BIG FUN 

BOYS You apparently see thru Clothes, 
Wood, Stone, any object. See Bones 
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pocket, and the five formed a hollow 
square, in the center of which stepped a 
| resplendent figure swathed in an orange and 
black bathrobe. The entourage marched 
solemnly to the lake, where the gang 
chieftain, preceded by two of his hench- 
| men, strode out upon the slide, paying no 
|} attention to the buzz of comment which 
greeted his appearance. 
| The remaining three of his retinue, ap- 
|parently detailed to guard him against 
attack from land, faced toward the bath- 
houses, while the others kept their keen 
eyes on the canocists and the bathers 
who clustered in shivering knots beyond 
the fifty-foot dead-line. When the guard 
had been arranged to his entire satisfaction, 
the gang chieftain flung aside his bathrobe 
and stood revealed in a scarlet bathing 
suit, with an automatic pistol in a rubber- 
ized water-proof holster strapped about his 
middle 

Two of the town's four policemen were 
interested spectators of the scene, but they 
did not interfere with the gangster’s 
pleasure; on the contrary, one of them 
stopped a woman and a small boy who 
had innocently thought to walk upon the 
slide and embark in a canoe which bobbed 
at the end of a rope, and told them that 
they could not go upon the lake until 
the distinguished visitor had departed. 





Later a town official shrugged his shoul- 
ders helplessly and explained that it was 
impossible to keep the gangsters away; 


any attempt to do so would only bring 
death and destruction into the quiet streets 
of the village. But by permitting them 
to use the resort as a neutral area the town 
enjoys a practical immunity from the 
depredations of the sneak thieves and 
burglars who commonly operate in the 
small communities within a hundred-mile 
radius of Chicago. 

The gang leaders have informed these 
small fry of the underworld that the neu- 
tral districts are taboo, and whenever 
one of them ventures to employ his talents 
in the restricted areas they turn out in 
force and run him down. 

They invariably catch him, but some- 
times the authorities have considerable 
difficulty restraining the indignant gang- 
sters from dealing out summary justice and 
taking their victim for a ride, instead of 
permitting him to be arraigned in court 
and acquitted with due process of law. 


When the Rival East meets the Reigning 
West in Gangland, the result is war; a law- 
less, atrocious war that knows no truce and 
reaches no limit. Herbert Asbury bas a lot of 
startling information for you about this in 
next month's instalment. 
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Singing Arrows 


Continued from page 65 


Indian’s—over high cheek-bones, in narrow 
slits of sockets—but they had a nervous 
glitter that disturbed Cornish, and were 
shifty as the eyes of arat. Indeed, the man 
| was rat-like in many particulars—extremely 
| active, chinless, his jaws set with big ro- 
dentian teeth, protruding from his short, 
out-turned lips. 


E WAS nota full-blood. Probably he 
was not even a half-breed. Certainly 
| there was Siwash blood in his veins but it 
|colored his soul far more than his skin. 
| Facing him, Cornish’s heart sank. In 
the first place, the man was all evil. His 
hatred a the white man arose not from 
the instinct of self-preservation, as was the 
case with the full-bloods, but was a re- 
pulsive and abnormal twist in a quarter- 
breed's brain. 

In the second place, he was inordinately 
cunning. This cunning enabled him to 
guess Cornish’'s real position. The awe 
he had felt at first, springing up in those 
cells of his brain which were altogether 
Indian, was already wearing off 

He had the pervert’s grasp of realities: 
the romantic figure before him soon 
evolved into a lone wanderer, cut off from 
his people, his only weapon a bow like the 
Indian's own, and his only strength the 
sense of inferiority which he might instil 
in the Indians’ minds. So no wonder the 
breed's eyes lit up with an exultant gleam, 
and the big veins leaped and throbbed at 
his lean temples. 

He now stepped forward and bent over 
the lifeless form of Bear Tooth. Secretly 
he was pleased at the/chief's death—his 
own power in the tribe was increased—but 
the fact did not lessen his hatred for the 


killer. He examined the deep-plunged 
arrow. Plainly it had been eos at 
short range from a powerful bow, meticu- 
lously aimed. The breed knew Bear Tooth's 
skill, so he assumed at once that the white 
man had felled him from ambush. 

Cornish ignored him, and turned to the 
three full-bloods. ‘“‘Do any of you talk 
English?"’ he asked. 

He regarded the question as a mere for- 
mality. He could not imagine an affirma- 
tive answer. And his heart leaped—aware 
of some deep drama here which his mind 
could not yet analyze—when the breed 
spoke quietly behind him. 

““Me, I talk English,"’ he answered, in 
a guttural monotone. ‘‘You know who 
you kill? Him Bear Tooth! Chief of tribe. 
Lakota people, they kill you sure."’ 

Cornish whirled to him. ‘What's your 
name?" 

““Me, Yellow Fox. 
Me, medicine man of Lakota people."’ 
slapped his chest. 

“Then, Yellow Fox, tell your friends 
what I say. I killed this man you see 
here. He shot and missed me. Tell the 
men so. I happened to dodge just in time 
Then he shot at me again. He shot three 
times in all, I shot two times. The second 
time I hit him, as you see."’ 

“What you do with Bear Tooth’s dog? 
Chief, he no find dog yesterday sun-up. 
He go look. Yellow Fox, he know what 
~~ He magician, see vision. You 
steal ‘em dog night before last. Bear 
Tooth, he follow. You lay in trail, shoot 
him in breast as he come up. Now you die 
plenty quick.” 

The strange eyes lighted “up with some 
dreadful glee. “Yellow Fox, he talk En- 
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glish fine. He make good joke in English. 
Listen—you die quick, and you die slow 
same time. 

‘Bear Tooth’s dog ran away,’’ Cornish 
explained patiently. “‘You track him and 
see. He ran across the hills and the wolves 
chased him into my camp. I could have 
run away with him, if I'd wanted to. I 
could have taken him to Pelly Banks, 
where I have friends. 

“Instead, I started to bring him home, 
because I knew some one in your village 
owned him and wanted him. On the way, 
I met Bear Tooth, and he shot at me." 

The breed sneered in the white man's 
face. ‘That all big lie. You steal’m dog. 
How you prove what you say?” 

“Look in his quiver. You'll find three 
arrows gone. 

“You throw ‘em away."’ 

“Look over yonder. You'll see one of 
the three stuck in a tree." 

“You shoot hini into tree, help out big 
lie. 

Plainly, the breed had a cunning mind. 
Even Cornish had not thought of this. 
With an air of contempt he turned his back 
on the magician, and addressed himself to 
the three full-bloods. He showed by 
gesture how he had made a camp beyond 
the hills. He enacted striking a fire, eating 
meat, hearing a sound in the woods. Some 
genius of pantomime came upon him, in this 
hour of his need. Thé Indians nodded their 
heads, showing they understood. 

Pointing to the dog, he acted out its 
flight to his camp. He had saved the ani- 
mal from the wolves; in the morning he 
had started to bring him back to the vil- 
lage. On the way he had been attacked by 
Bear Tooth, and had defended himself 
with the bow. 

Graphically he acted out the arrow duel. 
With all three Indians trailing at his heels, 
he showed them Bear Tooth’'s arrow, 
deeply thrust into a tree. 

At the conclusion of this strange mo- 
tion-picture show, the four men conferred 
together. Cornish stood apart, still main- 
taining his pose of self-assurance. As near 
as he could tell from their guttural wran- 
glings, two of the party—the splendid look- 
ing youth and one of the older men—had 
accepted his tale. The other two, includ- 
ing the magician, seemed to favor riddling 
him with arrows. 

As Yellow Fox talked, he brandished his 
knife of flint. He was trembling all over 
with rage and hate. Once, in the dis- 
course, he turned to repeat a question 
which the tall youth had asked. 

“Fast Water, he want to know if you 
white man,’" Yellow Fox asked. ‘“‘He 
say old men say white man hunt with 
strange firestick, make fire come out of 
hole. You hunt with bow like Indian."’ 

‘I'm a white man, but I'm a friend of the 
Indian,’’ Cornish answered. 

This was duly translated. The wran- 
gling went on. But at last Yellow Fox's 
ally was persuaded to Fast Water's argu- 
ment, whereupon the magician was forced 
to yield to the will of the majority. 

“You live awhile yet,’’ he told Cornish. 
“They say maybe you tell truth, maybe 
you not like most white men but friend. of 
Indian, maybe you no shoot Bear Tooth 
from hiding. Well, they give you chance 
to show.”’ 

The chilled blood in Cornish’s veins be- 
gan to leap warmly again. "You mean— 
they're going to give me a chance to prove 
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just how well I am able to shoot a bow?’ 

“That's him. We take you to village, 
let you shoot in—what you call'm—con- 
test. If you win, maybe you live three— 
four—five days. If you lose—get caught in 
big lie—then you watch out. You die 

uick’’"—and again the evil mirth—‘‘and 
lie slow same time!" 

Then the magician whirled, staring 
Walking bravely, proudly through the 
dark woods, Dorothy came to join her 
comrade. 


IDING in the dark blue shadows of 

the timber, Dorothy had watched her 
companion’s meeting with the Indians. 
She had seen their arrows pointed at his 
breast. In the intense stillness, she had 
heard the murmur of their voices— 

Well, if he died, she wanted to die too. 
This was her sudden, calm decision. 

If she fled, her life would be spared but 
briefly. Famine and cold would end her in 
a few days. 

She walked through the woods and 
joined her comrade. 

They stared at her blankly, at first. 
They had never imagined a white woman 
in this waste. Two of the four natives 
were spam we! impressed. One of these 
was t 
English, was Fast Water—a splendid speci- 
men of Indian manhood. 

To this boy, Dorothy was a being from 


another world. She fulfilled a dream of | 


beauty that he had not known he had 
dreamed, an ideal that had lurked un- 
kenned in his savage brain. Such dreams 
and ideals are a moving force in the evolu- 
tion of arace. By the as of natural selec- 
tion they would, in time, come true. 

Already the girls in his tribe who had 
lighter skins than average, those with the 
more slender forms and finer features, were 
the pick of the best warriors. The image 
of this beauty was already in this brute- 
man’s soul; and his heart leaped when he 
saw it take form in his sight. 

He coveted her no more than he coveted 
the moon. She was infinitely beyond him 
and above him: no self-illusion would let 
him imagine otherwise . . . Dark skinned 
people are realists. They know them- 
selves better than the white man knows 
them. 

The latter may prate of racial equality, 


but the colored races know better. In} 
the end it might be necessary to take the | 
girl's life, in order to preserve the integrity | 
of his people, yet he knew that her life | 


was worth more, by some metaphysical 
standard utterly beyond his grasp, than his 
whole tribe together. 

He looked at her in adoration, a look 
which Dorothy saw, instinctively under- 
stood, and mode mental note of, in a way 
peculiarly feminine. 

The other Indian who seemed especially 
interested in Dorothy was Yellow Fox, 
the magician. His eyes did not grow wide, 
like Fast Water's; instead, they narrowed 
till they were almost buried between his 

uffed lids. His gaze swept over her from 
~~ to foot. Cornish saw his slow, secret 
smile, and wanted to wipe it from his lips 
with a blow. 

‘White man, he Tough Stick's prisoner."’ 
He indicated one of his party, designating 
him by the English deed et of his name. 


“White girl, she my prisoner. Now we 


build death house for Bear Tooth. Then 


we go to village."’ 


¢ youth whose name, translated into | 








When 
the young wife 
knows half the truth 
(and half only) 


—about feminine hygiene 


HERE does her information stop? 

When does it begin to be mzsinforma- 

tion? It all depends upon her circle of friends. 

Some may know—and she may know—the 

general attitude of doctors and nurses con- 

| cerning feminine hygiene. But does she know 

the dangers that follow the wrong applica- 

tion? These dangers are very real, and yet so 
easy to avoid. 





The right way is so easy, 
so safe — Zonite 

No woman need hesitate in taking advantage 
of the professional approval hind the 
regular practice of feminine hygiene. No 
longer need she fear poisonous germicides 
like bichloride of mercury or the compounds 
of carbolic acid. Today she can get Zonite, 
the great non-poisonous antiseptic of the 
World War. 


Zonite is as safe to use as pure water. It will 
not injure delicate internal membranes. It 
will not leave terrible scars on feminine 
tissue. And yet for all its harmlessness to 
human beings, Zonite is more »werful as a 
germ-killer than any dilution of even carbolic 
acid that can be used on the body. 


Booklet — mailed free 


For complete information send for new book- 
let on feminine hygiene. Frank. Scientific. 
Zonite Products Corporation, 250 Park Ave- 
| mue, New York, N. Y 





Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, skin in- 
fections or chapped skin. Also as a pou erful deo- 
dorant in greaseless cream form. Large tubes, 50c. 





In U.S.A. and Canada 





ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPOR ATION 32-H 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets chec ked 
below 


(CD The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
() Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
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Cc. M. CLEARY 


173 W. Madison St., Dept. 782, dremtintts Il. 
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Scientists have traced 
cause of that itching, 
ing, burning, almost 
bearable “Golfers’ 
to a microscopic 
parasite that 
shower rooms. 
ferers may be relieved im- 

mediately by a simple home 
treatment. Cases of years stand- 
ing have been banished in three 
and four days. 
Noted Doctor Offers Remedy 
A famous Detroit doctor used the rem- 
edy for his own case Altho profes- 
sional ethics prohibit advertising above 
his name, sufferers may get this Guwar- 
anteed remedy by mailing $2 to 
HERROLD LABORATORY 
2-221 Gen. Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Be A Raitway TRAFFIC 
INSPECTOR ! 


Every proguete of this institute 
iste © a position, 


Inspection course, or 
his tuition refunded. 

You can prepare for a profitable 
career in this interesting Railway 
profession in a few weeks of spare 
time home study Hours are regu- 
lar, promotion rapid You are 
practically your own boss. See new 
faces and places each minute 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—TODAY 
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satisfaction to hun- 
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The death house consisted of a plat- 
form made of poles and erected in a tree. 
On this platform Bear Tooth’s clay was 
hastily laid. Later, when time permitted, 
some of the young men of the tribe might 
return and build a roof to protect the fallen 
chief from rain. Now, with the prisoners, 
the Indians started off toward the village. 

As they walked side by side, Cornish 


| reached and clasped the girl's hand. 


“T don’t know what's waiting for us in 
the village, but whatever it is, we'll be 
lucky if we come out alive—you know 
that, and there’s no use of trying to keep it 
from you,"’ he said in a low tone. 

“IT don't want you to keep anything 


| from me.”’ 





|citement in the wigwams. 





“No. Now whatever they do, they'll do 
with ceremony. Indians are strong on 
that, wherever you find them. If they had 
a simple killing, they'd have finished 
it by now. In the first place, they want 
to see me shoot, to find out whether or not 
I could have killed the chief in a fair fight. 
If they are fair with me, I may pass that 
test. But the fact remains that these people 
hate the white man.” 

“I'm most afraid of that awful half- 
breed—Yellow Fox, he calls himself,’’ said 
Dorothy. 

‘He's a quarter-breed, not a half, a —_ 
tive or renegade from some low-grade 
semicivilized coast tribe. Quarter-breeds 
are often wonderful men, particularly if 
their tribe is a high-class one, but he's 
some kind of a mongrel. 

“If ic wasn't for him, our chances would 
be fairly good. But don't show him you're 
afraid, Dorothy.”’ 

Shortly after, they heard the frenzied 
barking of malemutes. Following a river 
bank, they came to the village of the La- 
kota people. There was at once intense ex- 
The entire 
tribe gathered about the prisoners, staring, 
grunting, and muttering ominously. 


) CORNISH and Dorothy, this was a 

memorable experience. They were be- 
holding a scene which has all but passed 
from the face of the earth—an uncivilized 
Indian village. 

On the river bank, at the edge of the 
forest, stood the wigwams. They were 
made of skins, cunningly sewed with 
sinew, but because they were darkened by 
smoke from the cooking-fires, they blended 
with the background, and were not vivid 
to the eye. 

Low fires now burned at the doorways, 


|and all about were signs of the red man's 
| primitive activities—fish drying on racks, 


skins curing in the sun, mountain sheep 
carcasses hanging on poles. 

The whole scene was somehow dusky 
and obscure. In no way did it suggest a 
city, glaring on the landscape The latter 
is a symbol of man’s conquest over nature. 
Its towers defy the winds; its white walls 
take the sun. This village was furtive and 
afraid. 

Only on rare occasions of jubilee, the 
celebration of some mighty killing in the 
game fields, a great catch of fish, or—as 
had happened more than once, now that 
the paleface had begun to rove out from 
the mining camps with his pick and gold- 
pan—a murder ion ambush of a wander- 
ing prospector, did the maddening tom- 


|tom drive them to shoudng and daacing. 


Only at such times, when the blood 
leaped and the kettle-drum throbbed and 


kept time in the dark, did they feel that 
they were men, not impotent, driven 
beasts of the forest. Only then did they 
dare defy the raw powers of the elements 
that ruled their lives. 

The appearance of the village told all 
this. There was no brightness, no bold- 
ness. In the long ago, when the tribe 
dwelt on the far yellow plains, beyond and 
beyond the Great Slave Lakes, the braves 
sometimes daubed themselves with war- 
paint, hiding their duskiness and pro- 
claiming a valor they did not feel, but now 
the Blackfeet came no more to wage inter- 
tribal war, and the art of paint-making 
was forgotten. 

They still wore necklaces of bone, teeth, 
and porcupine quills, but the picturesque 
costume of the Sioux had largely given way 
to the garments of the Eskimo and the 
Athabascan, which were more suited to 
the climate. These were animal skins, 
smoke-blackened and drab. Splendidly 
built men though they were, they looked 
dun and shadowy in the shadows of the 
woodland. 

There were big-boned squaws, with their 
Me yses on their backs, and children with 

ull, dark eyes. Of all the village folk, 

the malemutes were the most vivid, and 
they in no way brightened the sceue. 
They were not much more than inbred, 
half-tamed wolves; gaunt and fierce, they 
added to the wildness of the picture. 

Yellow Fox palavered a long time with 
his tribesmen, explaining the situation. 
Then he turned sullenly on Cornish. 

“This girl—’’ he pointed to Dorothy— 
““she your squaw?”’ 

Dorothy started to answer, but the cun- 
ning in the lean face silenced her. Corrish 
met the man’s eyes. They were sunken, 
evil, and in his manner was a queer eager- 
ness which put the white man on guard. 

“She is not a squaw,”’ he said slowly. 
‘She is a white girl.” 

He drew this Bainnion in a clear voice, 
and his meaning was unmistakable. The 
gap between the brown and the white must 
here be maintained. To accept this degen- 
erate quarter-breed as a brother, an equal, 
would win neither his friendship nor his 
mercy. 

“I know she white girl,’’ Yellow Fox 
agreed. There was venom in his tones. 
“She white as snow, pretty as winter fox. 
I mean, is she your woman, your wife?’ 

Cornish nodded. He saw how affairs 
were shaping. “‘She is my wife. We sleep 
in the same tent.”’ 

The breed's lips curled up, showing his 
big, beaver-like front teeth; his face 
darkened. “‘White man, why you lie?’’ he 
demanded. ‘She not your wife. Isee 
where you camp, near where kill Bear 
Tooth."’ Suddenly he seized Dorothy's 
hand, and looked at her fingers. 

At first Cornish failed to understand. 
He only knew that this yellow filth had at 
last laid hands on Dorothy, and so he 
stiffened for what must be the last fight of 
his life. And it would be the last fight of 
the life of Yellow Fox, too. 


Ba this crisis was postponed. Cornish 
suddenly perceived Yellow Fox's object. 
He was searching the girl's hand for evi- 
dence to disprove the white man’s claim. 


“She wear no—what you call ‘em— 
ring,’ the magician protested. ‘‘When 
woman marry white man, she always 
wear gold ring, and she no got him. You 
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no fool me. I remember how white man 
do at Kluane Lake.”’ 

“If you came here from Kluane Lake, 
you ought to remember a great deal about 
the white man,’’ Cornish told him sol- 
emnly. “‘You remember about the gold 
rings. Don't you remember the iron rings, 
too?” 

The magician’s yellowish countenance 
slowly darkened as his blood rushed to his 
head. His eyes—curiously like rat's 
eyes, Cornish thought—glittered in their 
sockets. ‘I no remember no iron rings," 
he said stubbornly. 

“Yes, you do. You remember how the 
men in the red coats came and put them on 
your hands."’ Cornish was guessing bold- 
ly, but the baffled and savage hate in the 
breed's face told him he had guessed right. 
He had thought from the first that Yellow 
Fox was a fugitive from justice. 

In the records of the Mounted Police, his 
name was still listed among the missing. 

‘““You haven't forgotten the men in the 
red coats,"’ Cornish went on, ‘‘and they 
haven't forgotten you. If any harm comes 
to the girl or to me, those men will chase 
you to the end of the earth, and the iron 
rings won't ever let you go again.”’ 

For long seconds the magician looked 
away. But when he turned at last, it was 
with a dignity that astonished the white 
man. 

“Red coats, they no come here,’’ he 
said. “They not know Lakota people 
alive on earth. When they do come, pass 
from Pelly Bank to Fort Norman, Lakota 
people stay out of way. White man law, 
it no come here. Lakota people they make 
own law. We no talk about iron ring 
now. We talk about gold ring. If this 
girl maybe your wife, where she gold 
ring?”’ 

“I lost it in the woods,’’ Dorothy told 
him hoarsely. 

“You lie too. Both you big liars. You 
not his wife. Yellow Fox, he plenty wise 
man. He magician. He see signs. White 
girl face, she tell him she not yet light 
love-fire. But maybe you light him pretty 
quick.’ 

He smiled secretly. Dorothy was pale 
and haggard, but her shoulders were 
straight, her head in the air. “‘What do 
you mean, you filthy dog!"’ Cornish burst 
out. 

“You call me dog, ech? Dog, him bite 
plenty hard. White girl, she no light love- 
fire for white man. White man, him no 
stay in village. Him go away fast—and 
him go away slow, same time, maybe. He 
sleep in village tonight, in tent - with 
Tough Stick. Where he sleep tomorrow 
night, Yellow Fox no say.” 

“I want to sleep in that tent too,” 
Dorothy told him clearly. 

“You no sleep there. You sleep in tent 
with my squaw Black Feather. She old, 
not much good, Yellow Fox he no keep her 
no more, but she take care you plenty all 
right.”’ 


eyes FEATHER proved to be about 
as Yellow Fox had described her—old 
and not much good. She was probably the 
magician’s senior by fifteen years. This is 
often the case among Indian marriages— 
a mere boy will wn sp old crone, and a 
grizzled patriarch will bear away the most 
likely damosel of the village. 

If she had been a white woman, she 
would still be in her prime. In her early 
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twenties at the time of the Klondike 
stampede—tales of this great invasion had 
erickled even to the great falls of the 
Nehane—she was not now more than fifty- 
five. 

But the North had had its way with her. 
She had fought a desperate struggle for 
mere bread. Now she was aged, impotent, 
and lame. Since she had fulfilled her des- 
tiny of labor and child-bearing, and no 
longer was an asset to the tribe, her days 
now were numbered. 

She would not survive the next famine. 
Her share of the stores would be kept from 
her, and when the tents were taken down 
and moved to new hunting grounds, she 
would be left by the trail. In the wild 
there is no mercy for those who cannot 
keep pace. 

Dorothy looked at her in deep wonder. 
She found it hard to believe that this was 
a human being of her own sex, a bearer of 
babes and a sister under the skin. Her face 
was a parchment scroll. Her eyes, almost 
blind, were mere black, curved lines. She 
sat in the corner of the wigwam, motion- 
less as an idol. 

“You stay here, plenty safe,"’ Yellow 
Fox told Dorothy. He spoke softly, and 
the girl was appalled at this evident at- 
tempt to placate her. ‘‘Pretty soon 
bring you grub. You and Black Feather 
make big talk, no be lonesome.’ 

“How can I talk with her?’’ the girl 
demanded. 

“Oh, Black Feather, she talk English. 
She my squaw long time ago, before she 
get old, no good. She no talk good as me, 

ut she talk plenty.”’ 

This proved to be more or less true. The 
squaw fia not talk ‘‘plenty,’’ but she knew 
many English words, and with great effort 
and patience, Dorothy was able to make 
herself understood. ‘Black Feather, how 
far is it to the white man’s settlements?”’ 
she asked, after Yellow Fox had gone out. 

At first Black Feather did not seem to 
hear. Her squat form did not stir; and not 
a tremor moved her dark lips or her incredi- 
bly wrinkled hands. Her eyes seemed 
fixed. Yet at last, as the girl started to 
repeat the question, a husky mutter rose 
from her scrawny throat. 

“Black Feather no understand 
ment.’ *’ 

‘‘How far is it to Pelly Banks, then?’’ 

‘“Pelly Banks? Place white man stay? 
Never see Pelly Banks.”’ . 

“You know how far it is. 
Black Feather.”’ 

“Oh, him heap long way. 
two moon journey, maybe.”’ 

“Which way is it? Point with your 
hand. Tell me how to get there.”’ 

The squaw shook her head, darkly, 
heavily. “Black Feather not know. Any- 
way, Black Feather mouth sewed up." 

“I don't understand—"’ 

‘Yellow Fox, he say keep mouth closed. 
If I tell white girl about rivers, he raise 
hell. He kill Black Feather sure."’ 

Dorothy steadied herself the best she 
could. ‘Black Feather, what does he 
want?”’ she asked earnestly. ‘“Why does 
he want to keep me here?"’ 

She had to ask this question several 
times before the squaw understood. . At 
last the wrinkled hands flew out in a ges- 
ture of indifference. ‘‘He know. Black 
Feather not know. Guess he take you 
for squaw, maybe. You heap pretty—you 
make him good squaw.” 


“sett- 
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WINS1000 


Here’s my prize winner for 1928! 
$1,000.00 in cash and solid gold 
medal awarded to Danny Gully 
for the greatest improvement in 
physical development. Nation- 
wide contest proves another 


amazing demonstration of Mira- 
cles in Muscle! 


BEFORE 


Here’s how Dan- 
ny Gully looked 
before he started 
Titus training. He 
had no develop- 
ment at all. He 
was flat-chested, 
hollow - cheeked, 
soft and flabby. 
Everybody laughed 
at him when he 
put on a bathing 
suit. He was only 
HALF alive 





AFTER 


But look what 
happened when he 
tried Titus train- 
ing! In 30 days 
his whole body 
was covered with 
massive layers of 
powerful muscle. 
The puny “‘scare- 
crow’’ was trans- 
formed into a 
broad-shouldered, 
deep - chested 
MAN! 


You’re Next 


ELLOWS, it was a wow! On Decem- 

ber 3lst my 1928 muscle-building con- 

test ended with a bang! I wish you 
could have been there when the winner was 
selected. It was a great occasion! Famous 
authorities of the Physical culture world 
were present. You should have heard their 
exclamations of wonder as the records of 
thousands of applicants were presented to 
the jury. 
Man, you should have seen those records! Pho- 
tographs of my pupils and actual measurements 
taken “before and after’ I developed them. 
Talk about building muscles! You can’t blame 
me if I feel proud of what I did for those boys. 
Now we're off on my 1929 Contest. It's YOUR 
turn to show what Titus Training will do 
for you. 


Now Watch You’re Muscles 


GROW! 


See what I did for the man shown above! 
Changed him from a puny weakling into a 
physical GIANT! Looks like magic, doesn’t 
it? But it’s just an example of what Titus 





















Training has done for thousands. I've taken 
fellows of every age—every size and condition 
and transformed them almost overnight into 
pertect specimens of manhood! 

30 days—that’s all I want! And just a few min 
utes a day. I'll put layer aiter layer of muscle 
all over your body. I'll make you over from 


head to foot, inside and out! 


F R E E Amazing New Book 


Miracles in Muscle 
Tear off that coupon! Mail it today! It will 
bring you FREE the greatest book you've ever 
seen—astounding photographs of men rebuilt 
Titus’s own secrets of making muscles grow 
No cost or obligation—-rush coupon to Dept 


The TITUS 105 E. 13th St. 


The One 
New York City 
TITUS, (Dept. D-135) 


and Only 
105 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Titus Sure I'd like to have your book. 
Free. Also details of 1929 Prize Contest. 


Send it 


Name 
Address 


Town State 








‘**There’s the new 
Ned Tyson” 


He’s making $6500 a year now 


“I usep to know him when I was a kid—we 
went to grammar school together. 

“Then his father died and he had to go to 
work. Got a job with Brooks & Watson as a 

clerk, but couldn't seem to get ahead. 

“Then overnight something seemed to wake 
him up. He began making sugeestions to the 
firm—helped them to save a great deal of money, 

“Then Old Man Brooks became interested — 
wanted to know how Ned happened to know so 
much about the business. Ned told him he'd been 
studying at home at nights through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, ‘H'm,’ said Mr, 
Brooks, ‘I'll remember that.’ 

“He did too. Put Ned out on the road as a 
salesman for a year or so and then brought him 
into the main office as sales manager. 

“He's getting $6500 a year now and everybody 
calls him ‘the new Ned Tyson.’ I've never seen 
such a change in a man in my life. The I. C. S. 
deserves a lot of credit.” 

An International Correspondence Schools course 
will help you just as it helped Ned Tyson. It 
will help you to have the happy home—the big- 
ger salary—the comforts you'd like to have. 
Start today to make good. At least find out 
what this great school can do for you. 


Mail the e Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE “ scnooLs 
“The Universal University’ 
Box 2963-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Whe Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked 
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| bad luck 
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“But you're his squaw, aren't you?”’ 

“Black Feather, she is squaw long, long 
time back. But now she old, no good. 
He want new squaw, young, pretty. 
White girl, she like him fine. Maybe not 
like him now, like him heap after while."’ 

A word at a time, the girl caught the 
meaning. Still her mind remained clear, 
her perceptions sharp. ‘But what if I 
said no?’ she asked, quite steadily. ‘‘I 
wouldn't have to be his squaw if I didn't 
want to, would I? The tribe wouldn't let 
him make me do it."’ 


HEN at last Black Feather ander- 

stood, her dark lips curled a little, 
and the amazing scroll on the yellow 
parchment of her face moved and blurred. 
As far as the girl could tell, she was smil- 
ing in some secret wisdom. 

“Yellow Fox, he do what he dam 
pleas,"’ she explained. ‘‘Him big fellow, 
big as chief, make heap big medicine. 
Hunters, they do what Yellow Fox say. 
If they no do what he say, he make heap 
trouble come. He say charm, hunters have 
Baby, he die. You no fool, 
better do what Yellow Fox say. 

“Maybe feel bad first year, cry plenty. 


| Pretty soon tear he dry up, you no cry any 


White man he dead, no see. You 
You forget about 
live here in 


more 
forget about white man 
own country, own people, 
Lakota country, eat meat, many summer 
come. You get along pretty good. White 
people, they no come here, never come 
here. 

“You medicine man’s squaw, heap 
lucky. Wear best fox skins, plenty quills, 
not work so hard as other squaw. White 
girl better no feel bad, no cry, no fight too 
hard.” 

But Dorothy would not heed this sensi- 
ble advice. She was rallying all her 
strength of will to deny the squaw’s words, 
to wave them away, to make light of them 
as the gibberish of a savage. Yet the proud 
contempt that she longed to feel eluded her 
mind. Wild, broken, horrible though the 
prophecies were, somehow they rang true. 

They seemed to have a fatefulness, an 
inevitability, that stopped her breath, like 
a hand holding her windpipe. They were 
uttered in a guttural monotone that was 
itself passionless as the rustle of sand in an 
hour-glass. 

She made herself remember that the time 
was the Twentieth Century, and the place 
the American continent. Yet this was 
small consolation. It is a fact that the 
upper third of North America is the great- 
est wilderness in the wide world. 

In all this territory north of fifty-three 

a region actually larger than the whole 
of United States proper—there is less popu- 
lation than in a single middle-sized New 
England city. The veldts of Africa, the 
steppes of Siberia, the deserts of middle 
Asia, all teem with human life compared to 
the vast emptiness, the unspeakable soli- 
tudes of America’s own North. 

Alaska, for instance, is half the size of 
Arabia, that great desert, but it contains 


|less than one hundredth the population; 


and practically all of its scanty numbers are 
assembled on the coast. In the most re- 
mote and little-known fastness of this 
mighty hinterland, Dorothy was a pris- 
oner. She was the captive of a tribe that 
had absolutely no contact with ¢iviliza- 
tion. 


It might be months, it might even be 


before she would be found and 
And yet if the men in the red 
they 


years, 
rescued. 
coats came within a single week, 
might come too late. 

The Twentieth Century! The term had 
no meaning, here in this wasteland. Time 
was measured by the waxing and the 
waning of the moon, by the making and 
the melting of the ice. Black Feather did 
not know what the year was. She knew 
no age of steam, steel, and electricity, but 
only of stone. She was a woman of the 
Neoliths. 

Dorothy tried to answer sturdily, 
voice shook. 

“Iam a white girl,"’ she said. **Yellow 
Fox is an Indian. A white girl cannot be 
an Indian's wife."’ 

The squaw muttered unintelligibly, 
shaking her head a long time. ‘“‘You 
white now,"’ she said clearly at last. 
“But you no stay white heap long time. 
Pretty soon, wind, smoke, dust make you 
dark like Indian. You wear Indian 
clothes, no look in water to see face,” 

“If white man come, hunt for you, they 
not know you; you shamed let them see. 
Anyway, Yellow Face plenty white for 
you. His father white man, his mother’s 
father white man. He pretty near white.” 

Dorothy gasped, and a shudder ran over 
her frame, but she approached Black 
Feather, crouched beside her, and seized 
her wrinkled hand. By sheer will-power 
she caught and held the squaw's gaze. 
Slowly the look of apathy passed from the 
dark face. 

The dull eyes began to show surface- 
lights, as an all-but-forgotten vitality 
struck through the stolid frame. She 
was not mere breathing clay, after all. 
Caught up by some remote and secret one- 
ness with this vivid girl before her, she 
recalled her own strong youth, and for 
the moment she was vital, passionate, and 
intense. 

“What you want?” 

‘“[ want you to save me.’ 

“What I do? Black Feather, she old 
squaw. She die pretty soon. She die right 
away, head split - like spruce stump, if 
she make Yellow Fox mad.” 

“But you are Yellow Fox's squaw. 
Maybe if I escape, he will take you back. 
You love him, don’t you?”’ 

“Love? Black Feather, she no under- 
stand. No speak white man talk heap 
good. She light love-fire heap summers 
ago 

For a moment the girl was utterly baf- 
fled, yet she rallied soon, and pressed the 
squaw's hand close between her own. 
“You don’t want him back?"’ 

‘““He no take me back. Black Feather 
she old, no work good no more . . . But 
Black Feather, she understand. White girl 
she want to marry white man. She no 
want to marry Indian. I no can help you 
heap lot. But if chance come, I help 
maybe little bit.’ 

At once the squaw relaxed into a state of 
semi-stupor. Her hand grew limp in Doro- 
thy’s; the surface-lights in her eyes dimmed 
and went out. The girl got up, and be- 
cause no one interfered with her, she left 
the tent and went forth into the pale au- 
tumn sunlight. 


but her 


Dorothy was left alone and it all seemed 
hopeless until Fast Water came—The March 
New McCrure’s whirls you further through 
this tale of primitive adventure. 
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For the First Hime in America 


Pep ake WAEE ACE 


Engliand’s Favorite Mystery Writer 


Author of THE TERROR! 


You will remember this scene from the breath-taking photoplay 
—THE TERROR, produced by Warner Brothers, starring May 
McAvoy. The stage play by the same name has been the talk of 
London for over two years. 


OW you can have four of the 

N most thrilling books ever 

written sent to you on ap- 

roval. You can learn in your own 

anes without risking a penny, just 

why this man has taken Great Britain 
by storm. 

One out of every four books sold 
in the British Empire is a book by 
EDGAR WALLACE. His articles 
fill the daily papers and the maga- 
zines of London. His dramas, mys- 
teries and musical comedies crowd 
the theatres to capacity night after 
night. All England is Wallace mad! 

No other writer ever leaped to first 
rank in public favor as rapidly as 
Edgar Wallace has. Almost unknown 
three years ago; today he is a sensa- 
tion. He has four instantaneous 


successes on the London stage, one 
of which has been running over two 
years. Every book he has published 
in America has ‘wood ed joined 
the best sellers. WHY? Because 
only Wallace has the eerie power to 
make your flesh creep—your blood 
chill—your hair stand on end—at the 
gruesome and terrific situations his 
magic pen portrays. For mystery 
horror—action—romance; for a thrill 
a minute, a shock on every page, you 
must read Edgar Wallace. 


Every other writer of mystery and 
horror yarns pales into insignificance 
beside this man who can not witness 
his own moving pictures because they 
are so gruesome. Midnight shrieks 
echoing down cobwebbed corridors. 
The clank of chains in mysterious 


secret passages. Sudden shots com- 
ing from nowhere. The silent assas- 
sin’s knife getting in its gruesome 
work under the noses of Scotland 
Yard’s keenest detectives. That is 
Edgar Wallace. 

And now for the first time in Amer- 
ica you can get the greatest of these 
masterpieces of mystery and horror 
in a uniform binding, on fine book 
paper. Experts of crime and mystery 
fiction have picked out these four 
titles as typical, representative Wal- 
lace works. Four full length novels, 
four big volumes, over 1200 pages of 
thrills, crime, mystery, and_hair- 
raising adventure. Beautifully bound 
in red and black cloth, clearly printed 
on fine white paper. Here is your 
opportunity to know Edgar Wallace 

at his best, at absolutely no risk 


Sample These Amazing Hales °' © ss 


AT OUR Rishi 


We want to send you these splendid books 
for a week’s FREE reading and inspection. 


THE GIRL FROM SCOTLAND YARD 
THE TERRIBLE PEOPLE 

A KING BY NIGHT 

THE DOOR WITH SEVEN LOCKS 


These four books come to you without 
the slightest obligation to keep them unless 
you want to. Send no money. Pay the 
postman nothing. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon below. Keep and read these 
fascinating stories a full week. In no other 
way can you realize the beauty of these 


volumes or appreciate the thrills they con- 


tain. 
4 Volumes Only $4.90 


Then if you decide that you want to keep 
them for many future evenings of entertain- 
ment, thrills and enjoyment, send only $4.90 
in full payment for the entire four books. 

therwise return the books entirely at our 
expense. But act quickly. This special 
introductory offer is made to give you the 
opportunity to know England’s favorite 
writer. Mail the coupon now! 


DOUBLEDAY-DORAN & CO. 
Dept. Wal-862 Garden City, N. Y. 
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@ pOUBLEDAY-DORAN & CO. 
Dept. Wal-862 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: You may send me for a week's FREE 
inspection the four volumes of Edgar Wallace, 
handsomely bound in red and black cloth. I will 
either return the books at your expense or send you 
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Sweeten the days work 
with — 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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ers’ Foot 





173 W. Madison St., 





Scientists have traced the 
cause of that itching, ach- 
ing, burning, almost un- 
bearable “Golfers’ Foot,” 
to a microscopic vegetable 
parasite that grows in 
show er rooms. Now, suf- 
ferers may be relieved im- 
mediately by a simple home 


Cases of years stand- 
banished in three 


treatment. 
ing have been 
and four days. 
Noted Doctor Offers Remedy 
A famous Detroit doctor used the rem- 
edy for his own case Altho profes- 
sional ethics prohibit advertising above 
his name, sufferers may get this Guwar- 
anteed remedy by mailing $2 to 
HERROLD LABORATORY 
Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


2-221 Gen. 


Be A Raitway TRAFFIC 
INSPECTOR ! 


Every graduate of this institute 
is assisted to a position, at a 
definite salary upon completion 
of Traffic Inspection course, or 
his tuition refun 

You can prepare for a profitable 
career in this interesting Raliway 
profession in a few weeks of spare 
time home study. Hours are regu- 
lar, promotion rapid You are 
practically your own boss. See new 
faces and places each minute 










SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—TODAY 

ha” Learn what Traffic Inspection 
ean do for YOU In the last ten 

years this has raised the 


pay anc 4 an satisfaction to hun- 
rec . 











— PROTRUDING EARS? 


PRIMSET, a simple and marvelous 
new method, will make them lay back 
to head af once and improve your ap- 
pearance 100 per cent 
No mechanical appliance! INVIS 
IBLE, COMFORTABLE, HARM 
LESS. Worn day or night. Use cor 
rects deformity quickly with chil 
dren, eventually wit* adults. En- 
dorsed by physicians as best known 
method for straightening cars 
Thousands of ast k 
Europe and America 
Complete Outfit, guaranteed to do as 
claimed, sent for $3.00 postpaid, or send 
no money and pay postman plus postage 


THE PRIMSET SALES CO. 
Dept. 15, 1658 Broadway, New York 
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The death house consisted of a plat 
form made of poles and erected in 4 tree 
On this platform Bear Tooth's clay was 
hastily laid. Later, when time permitted, 
of the young men of the tribe might 
return and build a rool to protect the fallen 
Now, with the prisoners, 
off toward the village 


oc vite 


‘ hiet frown fain 


lians started 


As they walked side by side, Cornish 
reached and clasped the girl's hand 

| don t know what's waiting for us in 
th village but whatever it uw, we'll be 
lucky tf we come out alive-—vou know 


that, and there's no use of try ing to keep it 
from you he 


I don't want you to keep anything 


said in a low tone 


from me 

No. Now whatever they do, they'll do 
with ceremony Indians are strong on 
that, wherever you find them. If they had 


craved simple killing, they'd have finished 
it by now. In the first place, they want 
to see me shoot, to find out whether or not 
I could have killed the chief in a fair fight. 
If they are fair with me, I may pass that 
test. But the fact remains that these people 
hate the white man.” 

“I'm most afraid of that awful half- 
breed—Yellow Fox, he calls himself,"* said 
Dorothy. 

‘He's a quarter-breed, not a half, a fugi- 
tive or renegade from some low-grade, 
semicivilized coast tribe. Quarter-breeds 
are often wonderful men, particularly if 
their tribe is a high-class one, but he’s 
some kind of a mongrel. 

“If it wasn't for him, our chances would 
be fairly good. But don't show him you're 
afraid, Dorothy.”’ 

Shortly after, they heard the frenzied 
barking of malemutes. Following a river 
bank, they came to the village of the La- 
kota people. There was at once intense ex- 
citement in the wigwams. The entire 
tribe gathered about the prisoners, staring, 
grunting, and muttering ominously. 


CORNISH and Dorothy, this was a 
memorable experience. They were be- 
holding a scene which has all but passed 
from the face of the earth—an uncivilized 
Indian village. 

On the river bank, at the edge of the 
forest, stood the wigwams. They were 
made of skins, cunningly sewed with 
sinew, but because they were darkened by 
smoke from the cooking-fires, they blended 
with the background, and were not vivid 
to the eye. 

Low fires now burned at the doorways, 
and all about were signs of the red man’s 
primitive activities—fish drying on racks, 
skins curing in the sun, mountain sheep 
carcasses hanging on poles. 

The whole scene was somehow dusky 
and obscure. In no way did it suggest a 
city, glaring on the landscape. The latter 
is a symbol of man's conquest over nature. 
Its towers defy the winds; its white walls 
take the sun. This village was furtive and 
afraid. 

Only on rare occasions of jubilee, the 
celebration of some mighty killing in the 

ame fields, a great catch of fish, or—as 
had happened more than once, now that 
the paletace had begun to rove out from 
the mining camps with his pick and gold- 
pan—a murder ine ambush of a wander- 
ing prospector, did the maddening tom- 
tom drive them to shouting and dancing. 

Only at such times, when the blood 
leaped and the kettle-drum throbbed and 





kept time in the dark, did they feel thae 
they were men, not impotent, driven 
beasts of the forest. Only then did they 
dare defy the raw powers of the clement 
that ruled their lives 


The appearance of the village told all 
this There was no brightness, no hold 
ness In the long ago, when the ihe 
dwelt on the far yellow plains, beyond and 
beyond the Great Slave Lakes, the braves 
sometimes daubed themselves with war 
paint, hiding their duskiness and pro 
claiming a valor they did not feel, but now 
the Blackfeet came no more to wage inter 


tribal and the art of 
was forgotten 

They still wore necklaces of bone, tecth, 
and porcupine quills, but the picturesque 
costume of the Sioux had largely given way 
to the garments of the Eskimo and the 
Athabascan, which were more suited to 
the climate. These were animal skins, 
smoke-blackened and drab. Splendidly 
built men though they were, they looked 
dun and shadowy in the shadows of the 
woodland 

There were big-boned squaws, with their 

»0Ses on their backs, and children with 
re i dark eyes. Of all the village folk, 
the malemutes were the most vivid, and 
they in no way brightened the scene. 
They were not much more than inbred, 
half-tamed wolves; gaunt and fierce, they 
added to the wildness of the picture. 

Yellow Fox palavered a long time with 
his tribesmen, explaining the situation. 
Then he turned sullenly on Cornish. 

“This girl—’’ he pointed to Dorothy— 
“she your squaw?”’ 

Dorothy started to answer, but the cun- 
ning in the lean face silenced her. Cornish 
met the man’s eyes. They were sunken, 
evil, and in his manner was a queer ecager- 
ness which put the white man on guard. 

“She is not a squaw,”’ he said slowly. 
‘She is a white girl.”’ 

He drew this | = in a clear voice, 
and his meaning was unmistakable. The 
gap between the brown and the white must 
here be maintained. To accept this degen- 
erate quarter-breed as a brother, an equal, 
would win neither his friendship nor his 
mercy. 

“IT know she white girl,"’ Yellow Fox 
agreed. There was venom in his tones. 
“She white as snow, pretty as winter fox. 
I mean, is she your woman, your wife?"’ 

Cornish nodded. He saw how affairs 
were shaping. “‘She is my wife. We sleep 
in the same tent.”’ 

The breed's lips curled up, showing his 
big, beaver-like front teeth; his face 
darkened. *‘White man, why you lic?’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘She not your wife. I sec 
where you camp, near where kill Bear 
Tooth."” Suddenly he seized Dorothy's 
hand, and looked at her fingers. 

At first Cornish failed to understand. 
He only knew that this yellow filth had at 
last laid hands on Dorothy, and so he 
stiffened for what must be the last fight of 
his life. And it would be the last fight of 
the life of Yellow Fox, too. 


war, paint-making 


Bai this crisis was postponed. Cornish 
suddenly perceived Yellow Fox's object. 
He was searching the girl's hand for evi- 
dence to disprove the white man’s claim. 

“She wear no—what you call ‘em— 
ring," the magician protested. ‘When 
woman marry white man, she always 
wear gold ring, and she no got him. You 
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ao fool I remember how white man 
do at Khoo « Lake 

lf you came here from Kiuane Lake 
you ough! to remember a great deal about 
the white man Cornish told him sol 
emoly mu remember about the gold 
fiags. Doo tC you remember the iron rings 
tow’ 

The mecician'’s yellowish countenance 
slowly d ened as his blood rushed to his 
head cyescuriously like rat's 
eves, Corcish thought—glittered in their 
sockets I no remember no iron rings, 
he said stubbornly 


Yes, vou do. You remember how the 


men in the red coats came and put them on 
your har Cornish was guessing bold 
ly, but the baffled and savage hate in the 


breed's face told him he had guessed right 
He had thought from the first that Yellow 
Fox was a fugitive from justice 

In the records of the Mounted Police, his 
name was still listed among the missing 

“You haven't forgotten the men in the 
red coats," Cornish went on, “‘and they 
haven't forgotten you. If any harm comes 
to the girl or to me, those men will chase 
you to the end of the earth, and the iron 
rings won't ever let you go again.” 

For long seconds the magician looked 

away. But when he turned at last, it was 
with a dignity that astonished the white 
man. 
“Red coats, they no come here,’ he 
said. ‘They not know Lakota people 
alive on earth. When they do come, pass 
from Pelly Bank to Fort Norman, Lakota 
people stay out of way. White man law, 
itno come here. Lakota people they make 
own law. We no talk about iron ring 
now. We talk about gold ring. If this 
girl maybe your wife, where she gold 
ring?’ 

“I lost it in the woods,’ Dorothy told 
him hoarsely. 

“You lie too. Both you big liars. You 
not his wife. Yellow Fox, he plenty wise 
man. He magician. He see signs. White 
gitl face, she tell him she not yet light 
love-fire. But maybe you light him pretty 
quick.”’ 

He smiled secretly. Dorothy was pale 
and haggard, but her shoulders were 
straight, her head in the air. ‘‘What do 
you mean, you filthy dog!"’ Cornish burst 
out. 

“You call me dog, ch? Dog, him bite 
plenty hard. White girl, she no light love- 
fire for white man. White man, him no 
stay in village. Him go away fast—and 
him go away slow, same time, maybe. He 
sleep in village tonight, in tent with 
Tough Stick. Where he sleep tomorrow 
night, Yellow Fox no say.” 

“T want to sleep in that tent too,” 
Dorothy told him clearly. 

“You no sleep there. You sleep in tent 
with my squaw Black Feather. She old, 
not much good, Yellow Fox he no keep her 
no “He but she take care you plenty all 
right 


mgt FEATHER proved to be about 
as Yellow Fox had described her—old 
and not much good. She was probably the 
Magician's senior by fifteen years. This is 
often the case among Indian marriages— 
a mere boy will wal en old crone, and a 
tizzled patriarch will bear away the most 
ikely damosel of the village 

If she had been a white woman, she 
would still be in her prime. In her early 
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twenties at the time of the Klondike 


stampede — tales of this great invasion had 
trickled even to the great falle of the 
Nehane she was not now more than fifty 


five 

But the North had had its way with her 
She had fought a desperate struggle for 
mere bread. Now she was aged, impotent 
and lame had fulfilled her des 
tiny of labor and child-bearing 
longer was an asset to the tribe 
now were numbered 

She would not survive the next famine 
Her share of the stores would be kept from 
her, and when the tents were taken down 
and moved to new hunting grounds, she 
would be left by the trail. In the wild 
there is no mercy for those who cannot 
keep pace 

Dorothy looked at her in deep wonder 
She found it hard to believe that this was 
a human being of her own sex, a bearer of 
babes and a sister under the skin. Her face 
was a parchment scroll. Her eyes, almost 
blind, were mere black, curved lines. She 
sat in the corner of the wigwam, motion- 
less as an idol 

“You stay here, plenty safe,’ Yellow 
Fox told Dorothy. He spoke softly, and 
the girl was appalled at this evident at- 
tempt to placate her. ‘‘Pretty soon 
bring you grub. You and Black Feather 
make big talk, no be lonesome."’ 

“How can I talk with her?’ the girl 
demanded. 

“Oh, Black Feather, she talk English. 
She my squaw long time ago, before she 
get old, no good. She no talk good as me, 

ut she talk plenty." 

This proved to be more or less true. The 
squaw did not talk “‘plenty,’’ but she knew 
many English words, and with great effort 
and patience, Dorothy was able to make 
herself understood. ‘‘Black Feather, how 
far is it to the white man’s settlements?” 
she asked, after Yellow Fox had gone out. 

At first Black Feather did not seem to 
hear. Her squat form did not stir; and not 
a tremor moved her dark lips or her incredi- 
bly wrinkled hands. Her eyes seemed 
fixed. Yet at last, as the girl started to 
repeat the question, a husky mutter rose 
from her scrawny throat 

*““Black Feather no 
ment.’ " 

‘“How far is it to Pelly Banks, then?"’ 


Since she 
and no 
her days 


understand ‘sett- 


“Pelly Banks? Place white man stay? 
Never see Pelly Banks.”’ 

“You know how far it is. Tell me, | 
Black Feather.’ 

“Oh, him heap long way. One moon, | 


two moon journey, maybe.” 

“Which way is it? Point with your 
hand. Tell me how to get there.”’ 

The squaw shook her head, darkly, 
heavily. “‘Black Feather not know. Any- 
way, Black Feather mouth sewed up.” 

“I don’t understand—"’ 

“Yellow Fox, he say keep mouth closed. 
If I tell white girl about rivers, he raise 
hell. He kill Black Feather sure.’ 

Dorothy steadied herself the best 
could. “‘Black Feather, what does 
want?”’ she asked earnestly. “‘Why 
he want to keep me here?” 

She had to ask this question se 
times before the squaw understood 
last the wrinkled hands flew out in a 
ture of indifference. ‘‘He know.. |! 
Feather not know. Guess he take 
for squaw, maybe. You heap pretty 
make him good squaw.”’ 





WINS1000 


Here's my prize winner for 1928! 
$1,000.00 in cash and solid gold 
medal awarded to Danny Gully 
for the greatest improvement in 
physical development. Nation- 
wide contest proves another 


amazing demonstration of Mira- 
cles in Muscle! 


BEFORE 


Here's how Dan 
ny Gully looked 
before he started 
Titus training. He 
hed no develop 


ment at all. He 
was flat-chested 
hollow cheeked 


soft and flabby 
Everybody laughed 
at him when he 
put on a bathing 
sult. He was only 
HALF alive 








AFTER 


But look what 
happened when he 
tried Titus train 
ing! In 30 days 
his whole body 
was covered with 
massive layers of 
powerful muscle, 
The puny ‘‘scare-f 
crow’’ was trans-ff 
formed into a 
broad- shouldered, 
deep - chested 
MAN! — —_—— 


You’re Next 


ELLOWS, it was a wow! On Decem- 

ber 31st my 1928 muscle-building con- 

test ended with a bang! I wish you 
could have been there when the winner was 
selected. It was a great occasion! Famous 
authorities of the Physical culture world 
were present. You should have heard their 
exclamations of wonder as the records of 
thousands of applicants were presented to 
the jury. 
Man, you should have seen those records! Pho- 
tographs of my pupils and actual measurements 
taken “before and aiter” I developed them. 
Talk about building muscles! You can’t blame 
me if I feel proud of what I did for those boys. 
Now we're off on my 1929 Contest. It's YOUR 
turn to show what Titus Training will do 
for you. 


Now Watch You’re Muscles 
GROW! 






















See what I did for the man shown above! 
Changed him from a puny weakling into a 
physical GIANT! Looks like magic, doesn't 
it? But it’s just an example of what Titus 
Training has done for thousands, I've taken 
fellows of every age—every size and condition 
and transformed them almost overnight into 


perfect specimens of manhood! 
30 days—that’s all I want! And just a few min 
utes a day. I'll put layer after layer of muscle 
all over your body I'll make you over fre 
head to foot, inside and out! 


FREE“ 


Tear of 


br 





“But you're his squaw, aren't you?”’ 

“Black Feather, she is squaw long, long 
time back. But now she old, no good. 
He want mew squaw, young, pretty. 
White girl, she like him fine. Maybe not 
like him thew, like him heap after while.”’ 

A word at a time, the girl caught the 
meaning. Still her mind sinoiond clear, 
her perceptions sharp. “‘But what if I 
said no?’ she asked, quite steadily. “I 


| wouldn't have to be his squaw if I didn't 


‘‘There’s the new 
Ned Tyson” 


He’s making $6500 a year now 


“I usep to know him when I was a kid—we 
went to grammar school together. 

“Then his father died and he had to go to 
work. Got a job with Brooks & Watson as a 
clerk, but couldn't seem to get ahead. 

“Then overnight something seemed to wake 
him up. He began making suggestions to the 
firm—helped them to save a great deal of money. 

“Then Old Man Brooks became interested — 
wanted to know how Ned happened to know so 
much about the business. Ned told him he'd been 
studying at home at nights through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, ‘H'm,” said Mr. 
Brooks, ‘I'll remember that.’ 

“He did too, Put Ned out on the road as a 
salesman for a year or so and then brought him 
into the main office as sales manager. 

“He's getting $6500 a year now and everybody 
calls him ‘the new Ned Tyson.’ I've never seen 
such a change in a man in my life. The I. C. S. 
deserves a lot of credit.” 

An International Correspondence Schools course 
will help you just as it helped Ned Tyson. It 
will help you to have the happy home—the big- 
ger salary—the comforts you'd like to have. 
Start today to make good. At least find out 
what this great school can do for you. 

Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’ 
Box 2963-D, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Whe Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
about the subject before which 1 have marked XA: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
[) Business Management C Advertising 
Industrial Management English 
] Personnel Management Business Correspondence 
HT affic Management Show Card and Sign 

Acepunting and C. Pas. Lettering 

Coaching C)Stenography and Typing 
Cost Accounting Civil Service 
Bookkeeping Railway Mail Clerk 
Salesmanship Common School Subjects 
Secretarial Work High School Subjects 
Spanish (©) French Illustrating [) Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineer Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
() Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer () Mining Automobile Work 
[) Surveying and Mapping {} Airplane Engines 
C) Plumbing and Heating f) Agriculture and Poultry 
OSteam Engineering (1 Radio () Mathematics 
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Street Address 


rity 


Sta ——— 
«ide in Canada, aend this conpon to the Interna- 
4ence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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want to, would [2 The tribe wouldn't let 
him make me do it."’ 


HEN at last Black Feather under- 
stood, her dark lips curled a little, 
and the amazing scroll on the yellow 
parchment of her face moved and blurred. 
As far as the girl could tell, she was smil- 
ing in some secret wisdom. 
“Yellow Fox, he do what he dam 
cmmepal she explained. ‘‘Him big fellow, 
ig as chief, make heap big medicine. 


| Hunters, they do what Yellow Fox say. 
| If they no do what he say, he make heap 


trouble come. He say charm, hunters have 
bad luck. Baby, he die. You no fool, 
better. do what Yellow Fox say. 

‘“Maybe feel bad first year, cry plenty. 
Pretty soomtear he dry up, you no cry any 
more. White man he dead, no see. You 
forget about white man. You forget about 
own country, own people, live here in 
Lakota country, cat meat, many summer 
come. You get along pretty good. White 
people, they no come here, never come 
here. 

“You medicine man’s squaw, heap 
lucky. Wear best fox skins, plenty quills, 
not work so hard as other squaw. White 
girl better no feel bad, no cry, no fight too 
hard.”’ 

But Dorothy would not heed this sensi- 
ble advice. She was rallying all her 
strength of will to deny the squaw’s words, 
to wave them away, to make light of them 
as the gibberish of a savage. Yet the proud 
contempt that she longed to feel eluded her 
mind. Wild, broken, horrible though the 
prophecies were, somehow they rang true. 

They seemed to have a fatefulness, an 
inevitability, that stopped her breath, like 
a hand holding her windpipe. They were 
uttered in a guttural monotone that was 
itself passionless as the rustle of sand in an 
hour-glass. 

She made herself remember that the time 
was the Twentieth Century; and the place 
the American continent. Yet this was 
small consolation. It is a fact that the 
upper third of North America is the great- 
est wilderness in the wide world. 

In all this territory north of fifty-three 

a region actually larger than the whole 
of United States proper—there is less popu- 
lation than in a single middle-sized New 
England city. The veldts of Africa, the 
steppes of Siberia, the deserts of middle 
4sia, all teem with human life compared to 

ast emptiness, the unspeakable soli- 
of America’s own North. 
ska, for instance, is half the size of 
i, that great desert, but it contains 
ian one hundredth the population; 
ictically all of its scanty numbers are 
led on the coast. In the most re- 
ind little-known fastness of this 
hinterland, Dorothy was a pris- 
She was the captive of a tribe that 
wlutely no contact with civiliza- 


tht be months, it might even be 


years, before she would be found 

rescued. And yet if the men in the 
coats came within a single week, ¢ 
might come too late. 

The Twentieth Century! The term 
no meaning, here in this wasteland 
was measured by the waxing and 
waning of the moon, by the making 
the melting of the ice. Black Feather 
not know what the year was. She 
no age of steam, steel, and electricity, 
only of stone. She was a woman of 
Neoliths. 

Dorothy tried to answer sturdily, but 
voice shook. 

‘Lam a white girl,"’ she said. ‘Yel 
Fox is an Indian. A white girl cannot 
an Indian's wife." 

The squaw muttered unintelligi 
shaking her head a long time. “¥ 
white now,"’ she said clearly at 
“But you no stay white heap long ti 
Pretty soon, wind, smoke, dust make 
dark like Indian. You wear Indi 
clothes, no look in water to see face," 

“If white man come, hunt for you, 
not know you; you shamed let them 
Anyway, Yellow Face plenty white 
you. His father white man, his mothe 
father white man. He pretty near whit 

Dorothy gasped, and a shudder ran o 
her frame, but she approached B 
Feather, crouched beside her, and sei 
her wrinkled hand. By sheer will-po 
she caught and held the squaw's ga 
Slowly the look of apathy passed from ¢ 
dark face. 

The dull eyes began to show su 
lights, as an all-but-forgotten vita 
struck through the stolid frame. 
was not mere breathing clay, after 
Caught up by some remote and secret ¢ 
ness with this vivid girl before her, 
recalled her own strong youth, and 
the moment she was vital, passionate, 
intense. 

“What you want?” 

““T want you to save me.”’ 

““What I do? Black Feather, she 
squaw. She die pretty soon. She die ti 
away, head split = like spruce stumg 
she make Yellow Fox mad.”’ 

“But you are Yellow Fox’s squ 
Maybe if I escape, he will take you b 
You love him, don't you?”’ 

‘‘Love? Black Feather, she no un 
stand. No speak white man talk 
good. She light love-fire heap sum 
ago 

For a moment the girl was utterly 
fled, yet she rallied soon, and pressed 
squaw’s hand close between her 4 
‘You don’t want him back?”’ 

“He no take me back. Black Fea 
she old, no work good no more . . . 
Black Feather, she understand. White 
she want to marry white man. She 
want to marry Indian. I no can help 
heap lot. But if chance come, I 
maybe little bit.”’ 

At once the squaw relaxed into a stat 
semi-stupor. Her hand grew limp in De 
thy's; the surface-lights in her eyes dim 
and went out. The girl got up, and 
cause no one interfered with her, she 
the tent and went forth into the pale 
tumn sunlight. 


~ 


Dorothy was left alone and it all 
hopeless until Fast Water came—The 
New McCrure’'s whirls you further th 
this tale of primitive adventure. 
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